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PREFACE 

TO THE EDITION OP 1828. 



The first of the following Discourses was de- 
livered as a Sermon, at a Monthly Lecture of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers, in the year 
<^ 1813 ; and was published at the request of my 
^ brethren in the ministry who had heard it, and 
who were pleased to express the hope that it 
might be of some use in the confirmation of a 
great branch of Christian truth. It is now re- 
published, in compliance with repeated requests 
from valued friends in England and Scotland. 
In revising the Discourse with this view, I 
could not satisfy myself to lay before the public 
a mere reprint. Many thoughts appeared to 
admit of being more fiiUy developed, or pursued 
to further consequences; These objects I have 
attempted to accomplish, partly by interspersed 
additions, but principally in the Three Discourses 
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now annexed to the former one, and in the 
Supplementary Notes. 

A discussion of the Sacrifice of our Blessed 
Redeemer could not but include some reference 
to his office and action as a Priest, ^^ when he 
offered up himself." Such reference had been 
already made, in the original form of the First 
Discourse. To give the subject that further 
scope which would be suitable to its greatness, 
and especially to present a view of the rich 
contents of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in rela- 
tion to this glorious theme, clearly demanded a 
separate Discourse. 

Sacrifice, in its most general idea, is a pro- 
vision of the Divine Wisdom, in order that the 
manner of conferring mercy may make the 
deepest impression of the evil of sin and the 
guilt of the transgressor. Hence it cannot be 
even superficially studied, without involving an 
attention to the nature, reasons, and moral ope- 
ration of a compensative arrangement, by which 
the restoration of the sinner may be effected 
without detriment to the public righteousness of 
the Most High. 

Atonement, therefore, or Reconciliation, 
or Satisfaction, is a provision for guarding the 
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laws of eternal wisdom ; so that the goodness 
of the Divine Government may sustain no dis- 
paragement, in receiving transgressors to favour, 
and in conferring upon them the richest benefits 
of benevolence. 

Bedemptiox is the effect of Atonement, as it 
is brought to bear upon the moral and relative 
state of the sinner. 

To place these momentous subjects in a clear 
point of view, to shew their solid foundations in 
the nature of things and the revealed authority 
of God, to preclude objections by anticipating 
their grounds, and to render the convictions 
of the understanding effectual as lessons to 
the heart; have been my desire and aim. 
May the Spirit of grace vouchsafe to grant his 
blessing I 

It is an unwelcome necessity which, at any 
time, leads to a departure from the exact words 
of our authorized translation, in making citations 
from the Bible: but such a necessity, I have 
conceived, lay upon me ; first, in order to place 
the English reader, as much as possible, in a 
capacity of forming his own judgment, equal 
to that which those enjoy who can consult the 
original texts; and secondly, because it appeared 
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to be a duty to produce the testimonies of the 
sacred word in what I conscientiously believe 
to be their native meaning and unaltered force, 
as nearly as the idioms of different languages 
and remote times will permit. The reasons for 
deviating from the established translation will 
usually shew themselves to the scholar. In 
those instances where they might notlbe obvious, 
they are accounted for in the Notes. As the 
object was to convey, in the most brief and direct 
manner, that which appears to me the genuine 
meaning^ it has been sometimes necessary to use 
turns of expression a little paraphrastic ; and 
occasionally to insert supplementary words. 
Such supplements every person, who is accus- 
tomed to translating, perfectly knows to be un- 
avoidable, for transfusing into one language the 
true sense of terms and phrases in another.* 

* "The expediency grows every day more and more 
evident, of setting forth the Holy Scriptures, for public use, 
to better advantage than as they appear in the present English 
translation. As to the style and language, it admits but of 
little improvement : but in respect of the sense and the occm- 
r(u^ of interpretation, the improvements of which it is capa- 
ble, are great and numberless'* — Bishop Lowth's Isaiah; 
Prelim. Disc, page 72. 
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TO THE EDITION OF 1842. 



This volume is republished, in compliance with 
many requests and even remonstrances against 
hesitation. Immediate duties and hindrances 
have occasioned a long delay. The author has 
subjected the whole to a careful revision. In 
the Discourses, he has found no reason for 
alteration ; but he has made considerable addi- 
tions to the Notes. 

The subjects of these Four Discourses closely 
cohere. In the author's conviction, they are 
no other than an unfolding of the characteristic 
doctrine of the gospel, its very heart and essence, 
the first principles of the Apostolic Church, 
" Christ, the crucified ;" — the capital truth 
of theology and religion, which it was the glory 
of the Protestant Reformation to hold up to the 
world with accumulated evidence. From the 
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descendants of the Keformers, to an awful 
extent, that glory has departed. Arianism and 
Pelagianism, Kemonstrantism and Socinianism, 
the Unitarianism of England, the Antisupema- 
turalism and Pantheism of Germany, have beat 
with all their forces against this rock : in vain. 
It stands and will stand for ever* 

In another way, the old Antichristian enmity 
has risen up. Among the portentous signs of 
our times is the effort of some men who dis- 
honour a venerable University, to poison the 
fountains, and to bring in ^^ the man of sin, with 
his detestable enormities." Their cool audacity 
and bad faith towards the Church of England, 
whose children they call themselves while they 
are forming a gangrene in her vitals, is equalled 
by their artifice in keeping silence under the 
many refutations of their sophistry and un- 
masking of their Jesuitry, which have been 
published by both Churchmen and Dissenters, 
in England, Ireland, and America. That affect - 
ation is no proof of security, or of sincerity : 
it rather warrants the suspicion of a heart ill at 
ease, dark doubts and a bad conscience lurking 
within. 

Whatever tribulations may arise, from the 
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oppositions to gospel truth, we need not fear. 
The faithfdl will " overcome, by the blood of the 
Lamb and the word of their testimony." 

God, of his infinite mercy grant, that he who 
writeth, and they who read these lines, may 
rightly appropriate the cheering yet awful 
words! — Should we ** suffer trouble as evil- 
doers, — yet the word of God is not bound.— The 
solvation which is in Christ Jeaus, with eternal 
glory.— It is a faithful saying: For if we die 
with him, we shall also live with him: if we 
suffer, we shall also reign with him : if we deny 
him, he will also deny us: if we believe not, 
yet He abideth faithful : he cannot deny him* 
self. — Nevertheless, the foundation of God 
standeth sure." 






In this fourth edition of the first Discourse, 
and third of the remaining three, the author has 
found nothing to retract or even to modify. 
Some additional clauses and paragraphs are 
interspersed, which he hopes will be useful. He 
has also added an Appendix^ in reply to the 
Letters of the Rev. George Vance Smith. 

J. P. S. 

HoHERTON College, 
Oct. 27, 1846. 
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" Whek the measure of our Iniquities was filled up, and it was per- 
fectly manifest that now the retribution, even punishment and death, 
was alone to be expected ; the time came which God had predetermined, 
for the manifestation of the goodness and power so surpassingly his own : 
so that his sole love, from a kindness to man exceeding all thought, [has 
wrought this work of grace.] He has not branded you with his hatred, 
nor cast you off, nor remembered your wickedness ; but in his long- 
suffering and forbearance he has said, ' he bare our sins.' Himself hath 
given his own Son, a ransom-price for us, the Holy One for the trans- 
gressors, the Innocent for the wicked, the Righteous for the unrighteous, 
the Inmiortal for the mortal. For what, but his righteousness, could 
cover our sins f In whom was it possible that we, transgressors and un- 
godly, could be Justified, but in the Son of God alone ? O delightful 
substitution I O unsearchable work ! O benefic«ice beyond all expec- 
tation ! That the iniquity of the many should be lost in the Righteous 
One, and the righteousness of the One should justify the many trans- 
gressors I Thus, then, in the time past, God hath demonstrated the 
impossibility that our nature should, [by its own powers] obtain life ; 
and now he hatl displayed the Saviour, who is able to save, contrary to 
[all human] possibility. In both he hath declared his will, that we should 
trust in his goodness ; and account Him our Nourisher, our Fatber, our 
Teacher, our Counsellor, our Healer, our Understanding, our Light, our 
Honour, our Glory, our Strength, our Life." ^ 

From the Epistle to Diognetus, by an unknown author, preserved 
in the works of Justin Martyr, ed. Paris, 16S6, p. 500. Lardner 
calls it "an excellent epistle." Tillemont attributes it to the 
first century. Prof. Olshausen (in his Hist. Eecl. Vet. Monum. 
Prcecip. Berlin, 1822,) says that the author must certainly have 
lived near the time of the apostles. 



The reader will do well to consult Dr. Bemiett's remarks on this 
Epistle and its author, in his Congregational Lecture on The Theology of 
the Early Christian Church, London, 1841 ; Sect. I. " No Christian 
scholar," says Dr. Bennett, "can read it without being inspired with a 
profound veneration for its author, as a noble specimen of the genuine 
primitive disciples of Christ." 

For the satisfaction and benefit of many readers, the original text is 
inserted at the end of this volume. 
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— THE BLOOD OP CHRIST, Y^HO THROUGH THE ETER- 
NAL SPIRIT, OFFERED HIMSELF WITHOUT SPOT TO 
GOD. 

In immediate importance, and in relation to all the 
parts of the Christian system, there is no doctrine 
that has a higher claim upon attention than the 
Sa6rificb which the Scriptures attribute to our 
blessed Redeemer. It is a principal and soUd 
ground for the whole body of instruction and pre- 
cept, admonition and consolation, to the erection of 
which, under the divine blessing, all the labours of 
the gospel ministry are devoted. On this foundation 
safely rest our acceptance with the Judge of all, our 
gratitude and holy obedience, our dearest hopes, and 
our immortal expectations. How happy shall I be, 
if the condescending grace of God shall render the 

B 
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attempt to establish and enforce this interesting 
subject, effectual to the confirmation in holiness, and 
to the salvation, of him that writes, and of those who 
read : and then it will assuredly be to God's own 
eternal praise ! 

The text is a part of the argument which the 
sacred writer pursues to a large extent, in order to 
show that the sacrifices and other ceremonies of the 
Israelitish law had no intrinsic value, nor any effi- 
cacy in themselves to redeem a sinner from the con- 
sequences of his guilt before the tribunal of Heaven, 
or to remove from his own mind the melancholy con- 
sciousness of its pollution and misery. But, though 
they were inefficient for these purposes, they had a 
utility, highly beneficent, and worthy, of the wisdom 
which ordained them. They were intended as a 
system of emblematical instruction, whose striking 
and intelligible symbols should point out the true 
and only way in which sinful man can receive the 
saving mercy of God. " The law made nothing per- 
fect, but was the introduction of a better hope, — the 
shadow of good things to come, — and could never, 
with those sacrifices which they offered year by year 
continually, make the comers thereunto perfect. The 
first tabernacle was a figure for the time then pre- 
sent: — but Christ being come, the High Priest of 
those good things which were [at that time] future, 
by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that is, not of this creation ; and not by 
the blood of goats and calves, but by his own blood 
entered once into the holy place, having obtained 
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eternal redemption. For if the blood of bulls and 
goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the un- 
clean, sanctified to the purifying of the flesh ; how 
much more shall the blood of Christ, who^ through 
the Eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works, to serve 
the living God ?" 

That, in some sense, Christ offered a sacrifice, will 
be disputed by no believer in Christianity. Our ob- 
ject is to ascertain the true meaning of the expression, 
and the objects to which it has reference. The in- 
quiry, therefore, will be directed to the Nature, the 
Value, and the Efficacy of the Sacrifice attributed in 
Scripture to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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PART I. 

ON THB NATURE AND DESIGN OF THE SACRIFICE OF 

CHRIST. 

I. It will be necessary to premise some remarks 
on the general nature of the ancient sacrifices, and 
the matters of fact or the positions in doctrine which 
were connected with them. 

A SACRIFICE, properly so called, is the solemn in- 
fliction of death on a living creature, generally by 
effusion of its blood, in a way of religious worship ; 
and the presenting of this act to the Deity, as a sup- 
plication for the pardon of sin, and a supposed mean 
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of compensation for the insult and injury thereby 
o£fered to his majesty and government. 

The practice of offering sacrifices to the true God, 
or to fictitious diyinities, is knoym to have been a 
custom, in the most complete sense, uniyersal and 
ancient.* The records of the early history of na- 
tions, and the narratiyes of modem discovery, equally 
show the prevalence of sacrificial rites, in all coun- 
tries where they have not been superseded by Chris- 
tianity. The manner in which men performed those 
rites shewed their strong apprehension of importance 
and interest in them. The inferior and less service- 
able animals were not generally devoted to this 
purpose ; but the animals of most utility to mati 
were the usual sacrifices, and these often in large and 
costly numbers. Such profusion proved the serious 
earnestness of those who used it : yet, in instances 
without number, more horrid proofs were given. On 
great occasions of terror, or of expectation, human 
beings were the victims of this dire immolation. 
Unhappy and bewildered mortals have sought relief 
from the pangs of guilty dread, and have hoped to 
atone for past crimes by committing others still more 
awful : they have given their first-bom for their 
transgression, the fruit of their body for the sin of 
their souL-f- 

The remote antiquity of these observances is at- 
tested by the most venerable remains of classical and 
oriental composition ; and the -most ancient and 

* Supplementary Note I. at the end of this volame. 
f Supplementary Note 11. 
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authentic of documents, the sacred history, carries 
them back to the first family of man. 

It is the opinion of some, that, in allusion and 
accommodation to those practices, and ^ith a view to 
facilitate the reception of Christianity by gratifying 
the prejudices of the Jews, the New Testament re- 
presents Jesus Christ as having offered a sacrifice to 
God ; though, in a real and proper sense, he did no 
such thing. These interpreters affirm that, as the 
Jews had a profound veneration for their temple, 
their priesthood, and their altar, the first Christian 
teachers endeavoured to ingratiate themselves and 
procure acceptance to their system, by finding in it 
likewise a priest, a sacrifice, and an altar.* To this 
mode of representation we object that, as an hypo- 
thesis, it is defective, and that it is contrary to the 
testimony of Scripture. 

It is defective, as an hypothesis, in that it leaves 
the previous fact unaccounted for; the existence of 
sacrifices, their origin, and their design. An attempt 
is made to remove the difficulty, by alleging that the 
worship by sacrifices " was of the nature of a present, 
by way of homage to the Supreme Being." f ^^ 
this supposition, must we not deem the bloodless, 
innocent, and more natural offering of Cain, the fruits 
of the earth, more rational in itself, and more likely 
to be agreeable to the Deity, than that of Abel, which 
appears revolting to the feelings of humanity, a use- 
less waste of animal life, and, as an act of worship, 

* Supplementary Note III. 

+ Dr. Priestley's Notes on Scripture, Vol. i p. 18. 
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manifestly absurd 1 But, passing by the grossness of 
the invention, what conceptions must those form of 
the blessed God, who imagine that with such services 
HE could be gratified ? 

We also object that this notion is inconsistent 
with the plain language of the Scriptures, in regard 
both to the ancient sacrifices, and tft the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ. Evidence for both the parts of this 
remark we shall presently submit to the reader's 
judgment. 

A doctrine, the reverse of that to which we have 
referred, appears to us the dictate of the divine oracles 
and of impartial reason. This is, that the ancient 
sacrifices were themselves only alltmons ; and that 
they were intended as a bepeesentation of the suf- 
ferings and death of the Messiah, or as a declabation 
of the doctrine included in that grand future fact^ 
and taught by it. 

In the communication of knowledge from man to 
man, the living voice is a very imperfect instrument. 
The extent of its use is narrowly circumscribed by 
infirmity and death. The advantages of man's pri- 
mitive longevity were opposed by prevailing and 
increasing corruption ; and practical wickedness must 
in time have e£faced right impressions of religious 
truth. The tongues of patriarchs and prophets were 
soon silent in the grave ; and the mere memory of 
their instructions, however for a time affectionately 
cherished, was a hazardous channel of communication 
for truths of infinite concern. Hence a langwige of 
mute signs must have appeared to possess inestimable 
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advantages, as soon as the idea of such an instrument 
was entertained. Such a representative of language 
might be of two kinds, the symbolical and the arbi" 
trary. The latter kind is alphabetical writing : an 
admirable contrivance, whether it was entirely the 
fruit of human ingenuity, or, as some have supposed, 
originating in divine communication. It is probable, 
that the first extensive use of this invention nearly 
coincided with the considerable increase of popula- 
tion, and the reduction of the length of human life 
to its present standard. The brevity, ease, and uni- 
versal application of this method, have given it an 
almost exclusive prevalence among the cultivated na- 
tions which have been founded to the west of the 
original seats of the human race. 

But we have reason to think, that a more remote 
antiquity may be claimed for the other kind of signs, 
the symbolicaL This was a system of natural signi- 
ficancy, in which visible objects or their pictures, and 
actions performed with this express design, were used 
to represent and convey information. This plan was 
prevalent in the earliest periods, and among the most 
ancient nations. Even at this day, a written lan- 
guage, which is understood by about one-third of the 
human race, is of this description : the Chinese. It 
is founded upon the principle of employing characters, 
not as representatives of sounds, but as types or sym- 
bols of ideas ; and it is &iniliarly understood by na- 
tions whose spoken dialects differ greatly. 

II. Of this kind we conceive the rite of sacrifice to 
have been ; a syrnbolicaZ action^ adapted and intended 
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to conyej important instruction. We shall offer our 
reasons for regarding sacrifices as thus intentionally 
significant; and then shall inquire into the parti- 
cular ideas and moral sentiments which were so 
represented. 

i. Our arguments in fayour of the notion that 
sacrifices were intended as a species of symbolical 
language, will be drawn from their very Nature and 
Form, from their Origin, and from the Sentiments of 
those who practised them. 

1. The nature, form, and circumstances of a sacri- 
fice carried an obvious import upon their yery first 
aspect. The selection, presentation, and immolating 
of the unoffending animal, the regard paid to its 
blood, its consumption by fire, the solemn ceremonies 
which accompanied, and the particular confessions 
and supplications of the worshipper, — must have pow- 
erfully impressed the ideas of sin and guilt, the 
desert of punishment, the substitution of the inno- 
cent, and the pardon of the transgressor. When men 
were accustomed to symbolical actions, such a signi- 
ficancy would be more readily apprehended and more 
solemnly felt, than under our circumstances and ha- 
bits. The refinements of advanced society, and the 
general use of letters, have made us far less sensible 
to the language of Hying signs than the ruder chil- 
dren of nature have always been. How much more 
must the impression on the heart have been increased, 
when the first sacrifice was offered : when the parents 
of our race, recent from their guilty fall, were abased 
by the divine rebuke, driven firom their blissful seat. 
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and filled with dismaj afc the threatening of death ! 
A threatening piercing through their souls, but of 
the nature and effects of which they could form none 
but vague ideas.* But when, directed by stem autho- 
rity, to apply some instrument of death to the lamb 
which, with endearing innocence, had sported around 
them, — an act of whose effects they as yet knew no- 
thing, — they heard its unexpected cries, they beheld 
the appalling sight of streaming blood, and struggling 
agonies, and life's last throes, — ^they gazed upon the 
breathless body, — and they were told. This is death : 
— ^how stricken must they have been with horror such 
as no description could ever paint ! When, further, 



* Such a deficiency and obscurity of conception may very 
well be supposed to have existed in the minds of our first 
parents, notwithstanding the unquestionable facts that the 
animate creation, in all previous states of the earth, had been 
often devoured by other animals; and that the creatures 
contemporary with Adam were also formed to be the subjects 
of the law of death. Those first human beings might not 
have continued long enough in the state of sinlessness, to 
have had opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
phenomena of death. Yet our argument is not impaired, it 
IS even strengthened, by admitting that they were more than 
obscurely aware of what would be the consequences of violat- 
ing the command of their Maker. 

One may here also offer a remark upon the impropriety of 
the notion, that the forbidden fruit was an apple. By this 
assumption, profane and infidel jesting has been encouraged. 
In fact, we cannot know of what species or genus the tree 
was. It is self-evident that, in order that the command might 
answer its purpose of being a test of simple deference to 
authority y it must have related to some act or omission which 
had the appearance of being in iteeZ/* indifferent. If the fruit 
of the tree was intoxicating, unnaturally exciting, or other- 
wise pernicious, (as is probable ;) that would make no differ- 
ence, unless such properties were made known to the subjects 
of the precept. 
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they bad to go through all the other process of the 
sacrifice, their hands reluctant, and their hearts 
broken, and all their soul crushed doyrn bj the sad 
consciousness that these horrid things were the &uit 
of their sin, and yet contained the hope of their deli- 
yerance; — who can imagine the extremity of their 
feelings ? 

2. The origin of sacrifices we have good reason to 
regard as from Heaven, and not of men. In the insti- 
tutes of the Levitical law, the express divine sanction 
is indisputable : and if we go back to the remotest 
times, we shall find indications of the same authority. 
The approbation of God is solemnly recorded to the 
sacrifices of Job and Abraham, Noah and Abel. But, 
in religious institutions, the Most High has ever been 
jealous of his prerogative. He alone is competent to 
prescribe the terms on which he will hold communion 
with sinful beings ; and he regards as vain and pre- 
sumptuous, every pretence of honouring him which 
he hath not warranted. The sacrifice of blood and 
death, if an idea so revolting could have sprung up in 
a sinner's mind, could not have been offered to God 
without impiety, nor would he have accepted it, had 
not his own authority previously pointed the way by 
an explicit prescription.* 

The goodness which pitied our first parents, in their 
fallen and degraded condition, furnished them with 
clothing from the skins of animals. It cannot, by 
any reasonable presumption, be supposed that those 
animals had been killed for food. The strong pro- 

* Supplementary Note IT. 
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bability, therefore, is that the gracious Being who 
promised the Messiah as the woman's seed, confirmed 
the promise, and illustrated the doctrine of forgive* 
ness through him, by the institution of sacrifices.* 

Now all divine institutions are marked by the 
wisdom of their Author. The sabbath, the passover, 
the rite of baptism, and all other ordinances of wor- 
ship, are significant and instructive : it is fair to infer 
that sacrifices were so too. 

3. The sentiments of those who practised sacrificial 
rites are in favour of our position. 

The ancient heathens universally attributed to sa- 
crifices both significancy and efficacy. The oldest 
representations of their sentiments and manners bear 
this testimony. Of the classical productions of the 
western nations, the works of Homer are the most 
ancient ; and who, that has read his two exquisite 
poems, can be ignorant that by sacrifices, performed 
or promised, the gods were to be appeased, and the 
pardon of offences procured 1 The primitive idea of 
atonement, buried as it was under idolatrous corrup- 
tions, disgraced by superstitions, and polluted with 
atrocities, was not totally lost.f Some of the philoso^ 
phers, disgusted with the vulgar notions, or shocked 
at the apparent absurdity of a practice, the meaning 
and intent of which they knew not, expressed their 
surprise and disapprobation at so strange a mode of 
seeking the favour of the Deity : but tradition, unit- 
ing with the consciousness of guilt and the dread of 

* Supplementaiy Note V. 
f Supplementaiy Note VI. 
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punishment, had fixed the notion and practice in the 
minds of all nations too strongly to be eradicated by 
philosophical speculations. It was a doctrine held 
even by some of the Pythagoreans, that the purifica- 
tion of the soul, amd its union with God, were effected 
by sacrifices and sacrificial fire.* 

The modem Jews, though their aversion from 
Christianity had led them, in various important 
points, to abandon the theology of their ancestors, 
have recognised statements on this subject which we 
may justly esteem valuable concessions. As a spe- 
cimen of passages which might be adduced, the fol- 
lowing is submitted to your attention from one of 
their most learned and approved writers, Isaac Abra- 
benel. " The blood of the offerer deserved to be shed, 
and his body to be burned, for his sin : only the mercy 
of the [Divine] Name accepted this offering from him 
as a substitute and propitiation, whose blood should 
be instead of his blood, and its life instead of his life." f 

These inferior authorities are valuable, inasmuch 
as they may be regarded as the distant emanations of 
primitive truth, communicated at first by the Author 
of truth himself. To this high source let us carry 
our appeal. If, in his holy word, we find pointed 
declarations of the absolute inefficacy of the legal 
sacrifices, except connected with moral acts and dis- 
positions ; declarations addressed to the people whom 
he had conmanded thus to worship him, and who 
could not neglect the observance without incurring 

* Supplementary Note YII. 
t Outram de Sacrif. p. 275. 
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his awful displeasure ; — can we avoid the conclusion, 
that they were intended to inform the mind, and assist 
the faith, of the worshipper 1 Instances of such decla- 
rations in the Old Testament are obvious. "For 
what purpose to me is the multitude of your sacrifices ? 
saith Jehovah. I am disgusted with the burnt- 
offerings of rams and the fat of fed beasts : and in the 
blood of bulls and lambs and goats I delight not." 
"I hate, I despise your festivals ; and I will not accept 
the odour [of sacrifices and incense] on your solemn 
days. Though ye present to me sacrifices and offer- 
ings, I will not accept them." — " Sacrifice and offer- 
ing thou desirest not : — burnt-offering and sacrifice 
for sin thou dost not require.'** 

By these considerations it appears satisfactorily 
established that the intention and use of the ancient 
sacrifices was to be a significant aepbesbntation of 
spiritual and important truth, and that in this view 
they were understood by those who practised them. 

ii. We have next to inquire, what truths were 
displayed in this symbolical language. 

Let us in imagination view the striking scenery of 
a patriarchal or a Levitical sacrifice. A victim is 
selected, the best of the flock or the herd, without 
blemish or defect. It is brought before the altar of 
the Lord ; its owner lays his hand upon its head ; its 
life's blood flows upon the ground ; it is divided, and 
burned with fire ; — while the conscious sinner sees 
his own desert, and prays,— "Now, Lord, I have 
sinned, I have committed iniquity, I have rebelled : 

* Isa. i. 11. Amos v. 21. Ps. xl. 6. 
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thus and thus have I done. But I return in repent- 
ance to thy presence ; and be this mj expiation ! ''* 

Could it have been difficult to perceive the solemn 
meaning of this significant action ? Or was it possible 
for a serious and thinking mind to avoid recognising 
and deeply feeling principles such as these ? — That 
sin is an offence against the blessed God^ most heinous 
in its evil nature, aggravated in its inseparable though 
varying circumstances, and absolutely insufferable 
before his holy presence : — that the essential right- 
eousness of Jehovah renders it necessary and inevi- 
table that sin should he punished : — that death, in all 
its tremendous meaning and extent, is the proper 
punishment of sin : — ^that the sinner is totally unable, 
by any powers or resources of his own, to escape the 
punishment due to his offence : — ^yet that God is full 
of mercy, and graciously willing to pardon the guilty 
offender : — that the way of pardon is through the 
substitution and sufferings of a piacular victim : — ^and 
that, on the part of the suitor for pardoning mercy, 
there must be such a proprietorship in the victim as 
to create a beneficiary interest; and such a moral 
disposition as cordially acquiesces in the punitive acts 
of divine justice. f 

* An ancient Jewish form, on sacrificial occasions; in 
Outram, p. 273. 

f I have great satis&ction in adding an elucidation and 
confirmation of these sentiments, by so distinguished an 
orientalist and biblical scholar as Sir John David Michaelis : 
and the passage is further valuable as giving a concise and 
luminous statement of the purpose intended to be answered 
by the most considerable parts of the ceremonial law. 

" Gal. iii. 19. (Paraphrase.) But, it may be said, still Oie 
law has been once given: what then is its (i>ject? I answer ; 
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In this solemn and affecting manner was it de- 
clared to ages and generations, that ''God is the 

it was annexed till the coming of that descendant of Abra* 
ham to whom all the promises refer, in order to convince the 
people of Israel of their sins, and to remind them daily of 
their guilt. 

" (Annotation.) It was the design oflhe Law of Moses to 
remind the Israelites, that they were guilty of sin and liable 
to death. 

" 1. Every Sacrifice was a memorial of this mournful truth. 
Sin was confessed over the head of the victim, and then it 
was slain. As it is certain that sin could not be taken away 
by the blood of bullocks or goats, this solemnity was no other 
than a memorial to the sinner, that his sin deserved death. On 
this account the apostle says, 'In the sacrifices — ^there is a 
remembrance of sins made again every year.' 

" 2. The Levitical law denounced the Israelites as unclean, 
on account of various inevitable circumstances. In particular, 
a human being could not be bom into the world without his 
mother being thereby rendered unclean. Lev. xii. 

" 3. At no time were the Israelites allowed to have imme- 
diate access to God. Of the common Israelites, no one dared 
to enter into the most holy place, or even into the holy place. 
This 'place where God dwelt,' was closed against them. 
Their offerings could be accepted by God only when presented 
through the mediimi of the priest. 

" 4. Not all those creatures of God which had been granted 
for food to Noah, were allowed to be enjoyed by the Israelites. 
A great part were declared unclean, and the Israelites were 
therefore obliged to abstain from them. 

" 6 . As the eating of the sacrifice was to be an image of 
the complete dedication of the sacrifice, and of the propitia- 
tion effected by it ; and as the expiation was especially the 
effect of the blood ; so the eating of the blood was absolutely 
prohibited, (Lev. xvii. 11, 12,) in order to indicate that, with 
all their offerings, a reaX expiation for their sins had not 
been made. 

" From all this, it is apparent that the law was given to be 
a declaration of the guilt of sin, and not to take it away. 
For this reason it is called (2 Cor. iii. 7, 9) *the ministry 
which denounceth death, — and condemnation :' and Paul 
says of it (Rom. iii. 20), * By the law is the knowledge of sin;* 
and (v. 20) * the law entered, that the offence might abound,' 
i. e. be shown to be so great." Paraphrasis und Anmerhing- 
en liber die Br. an die Oal, Eph. u, s. w, p. 26. 
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righteous Judge, of purer eyes than to behold evil, 
and who cannot countenance iniquity; that his 
wrath is revealed from heaven against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men ; that the wages of 
sin is death; that there is forgiveness with the 
Lord, and plenteous redemption ; but that without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission."* Inse- 
parably associated with a sacrifice were the character 
and function of the person offering it ; whom we call 
the Priest. It were to be wished that our language 
had a term answering more correctly to the ancient 
words used for this purpose, and which denoted a 
holy person transacting with God on the behalf of 
others.^ In the early times, the father of the family, and 
by the same reason the head of a clan, performed this 
duty for himself and on behalf of his dependants. 
Noah, Abraham, and Jacob were priests to their own 
households. Afterwards, the extension of the idea 
of patriarchal authority, and the importance of the 
office above all others, led it to be combined with the 
highest social dignity. In the early part of Abra- 
ham's life, the king of Salem, in whom we see that 
the knowledge and worship of the only God were not 
yet wholly supplanted among the heathen, was Mel- 
chisedec, " the priest of the Most High God." This 
combination of the offices took place also in remote 
periods of the history of idolatrous nations. In some 
instances by the constitution of the country, and in 



*PB.vii.ll. Habak. i. 12. Rom. i.l8; vi. 23. Ps. cxxx. 
4, 7. Heb. ix. 27. 
f See the first paragraphs of Discourse II. 
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others by specific appointment^ the same individual 
was both king and priest. The functions of the 
office included all religious worship and sacred rites ; 
but the principal of them lay in oflFering solemn 
sacrifice to the Deity, whether acknowledged in truth 
or conceived of under false representations. This is 
plainly stated in the divine prescriptions concerning 
the priesthood among the Israelites. While the 
tribe of Levi generally were to perform numerous 
services, necessary to the public rites of religion, and 
therefore were priests in the wider sense of the term, 
it was but one family of that tribe which was per- 
mitted to offer sacrifice, the service of highest distinc- 
tion ; it was only " the seed of Aaron the priest that 
should come nigh, to present the offerings of the 
Lord made by fire.'* It was also an important part 
of the priest's duty, and which demonstrates the 
beneficial character of the ofiice, to give religious 
instruction, and to determine controversies concern- 
ing the meaning and application of the divine law : 
and it may reasonably be supposed that this instruc- 
tion, among the worshippers of the true God, and 
where there was a conscientious regard to his will 
and authority, would include so much as was under- 
stood of the moral intentions of sacrificial observances. 
When the Levitical priest faithfully answered to the 
design of his institution, '^ the law of truth was in 
his mouth, and iniquity was not found in his lips ; 
he walked with God in. peace and uprightness, and 
converted many from iniquity : for the priest's lips 
were bound to keep knowledge, and they should seek 

c 
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the law at his mouth ; for he was the messenger of 
Jehovah [the God] of Hosts."* 

Thus we have briefly endeavoured to ascertain the 
design and use of the ancient rite of sacrifice, and the 
truths which it was suited to inculcate upon the 
understandings and moral feelings of those who 
celebrated it. 

IIL We proceed now to our principal object, the 
application of these facts and principles to the great 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ as a suffering Mediator, 
" offering himself without spot to God." Two subjects 
of serious attention lie before us ; the first, to evince 
that the ancient sacrifices were designed representa^ 
tions of this work and office of Christ; and the 
second, to show that what they could only represent 
and teach, his sacrifice did truly and actually effect. 

i. The ancient sacrifices were originally designed 
as symbols, emblems, • and representations of the 
GREAT WORK for the effecting of which the Messiah 
was promised to fallen man. 

1. In support of this proposition, our first article 
of evidence is deduced from explicit declarations of 
the Old Testament. 

" Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not. A 
body hast thou prepared for me. Burnt-offering and 
sin-offering thou requirest not. Then said I, Lo, I 
come ! In the volume of the book it is written of 

* Supplementary Note VIII. 
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me : I delight to do thy will, God ; yea, thy law 
is within my heart."* The authority of the New 
Testament decides the application of this passage to 
the Messiah. The language of rejection applied to 
the legal offerings can be understood only as a strong 
denial of any intrinsic yalue or efficacy in them ; for 
the command to offer those sacrifices was unquestion-* 
ably binding upon the Hebrew nation, so long as the 
Levitical convenant continued in force. The leading 
idea in this distinguished passage manifestly is, that 
the Messiah should supersede all the sacrificial ob* 
servances, by actually performing that very requisite^ 
that good pleasure of Jehovah, which they were 



* Ps. xl. 6 — 8. " A body hast thou prepared me." Heb. 
X. 5, and bo read the LXX., and the Old Italic undoubtedly 
derived from it, the uEthiopic and a MS. of the Syriac at Paris. 
One in the Bodleian, and the Arabic Version in Walton, 
combine both readings, rnp can hardly be made to signify 
to bore. It denotes primarily to dig, a well for instance, or a 
pit ; and derivately it is employed in the sense of acquiring 
or 'preparing. Deut. ii. 6 ; 2 Kings vi. 23 ; Job xl. 30 (English 
division, xli. 6) ; Hos. iii. 2. For D»3W therefore I venture 
to read, with Kennicott, and approved by Dr. Eandolph, 
7T)| IN iken a body, conjecturing the present reading to have 
come from those two words, by the similarity of letters* 
'*The most common interpretation is, that the Psalmist 
alludes to the custom of boring the ears of a servant ; Ex< 
xxi. 5, 6. But as such allusion is very obscure, and not 
warranted either by the context or by any good authority, so 
the Psalmist speaks of ears in the plural, whereas the servant 
had only one ear bored." Randolph's Citations of the iV. T. 
No. 169.) J. A. H. Tittmann, however, and other good 
critics, conceive that the same ultimate sense comes out of 
the common reading, by reducing the figures to their proper 
signification ; and that therefore the apostle put acSfia af% thn 
explanation of aria. Opttscvla Theol. pp. 198 — 204. Leipz. 
1803. Such also was the solution of our great countryman. 
Dr. Owen. 
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totally unable to acoomplish. Now their known and 
ayowed intention was " to make an atonement before 
the Lord, for the soul that had sinned, that it might 
be forgiven him for all that he i^ad done. The 
blood — I have given to you, [to be offered] upon the 
altar, to make atonement for your souls ; because it 
is the blood which maketh atonement for the souL"* 
But to this point they could never attain. For this, 
as considered separately from their declarative inten- 
tion, HE that commanded them had no delight in 
them. This, therefore, must have been the object in 
which the divine complacency rested ; this the grand 
purpose for which, in due time, the Messiah should 
be manifested ; — " to put away sin by the saobificb 
OF umsELF." 

" Jehovah hath sworn, and will not repent. Thou 
art a Priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedec/'f 
In this passage, which both ancient and modem Jews 
allow to be spoken of the Messiah, he is represented 
as being a priest, according to a constitution not 
depending on family descent, and far superior in 
dignity to that of Aaron and his descendants; as 
uniting in his person the regal and the priestly 
character ; as deriving his office immediately from 
God ; as having no successor in it ; as exercising it 
in the most beneficent manner, dispensing righteous- 
ness, peace, and blessing ; in a word, as being truly 
THE Son of God to whom Melchisedec could sustain 
only a " likeness." 

" He shall sit and rule upon his throne : even he 

♦ Lev. vi. 2, 7 ; xvii. 11. f Ps. ex. 4. 
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US justlj to expect a correspondent dignity in the 
offering which he has to present. ' 

" Seventy weeks are determined with regard to thy 
people, and with regard to thy holy city, to restrain 
the rebellion and to put a complete end to the sii^ 
and to make atonement for iniquity, and to introduce 
a righteousness [which shall be] for ages, and to put 
a complete end to vision and prophecy, and to conse- 
crate a holy of holies [L e. to redeem and devote to 
God, by the anointing of heavenly grace, the new 
Gospel church, the whole company of real believers]* 
Enow, then, and deeply consider, [that] from the 
going forth of the [divine] word for the return and 
for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, to the Messiah the 
Leader, shall be seven weeks and sixty-two weeks. 
Thou shalt return, and it shall be rebuilt, both the 
street and the ruined wall, even in distressful times. 
And, after the sixty-two weeks the Messiah shall be 
cut off; and no one will be for him, [i,e. to defend 
him &om his murderous enemies.] And the people 
of a leader to come shall destroy both the city and 
the sanctuary: and its end shall be with an invasion, 
and to the end of the war desolations are determined. 
Also one week shall confirm the covenant with many ; 
and half the week shall cause sacrifice and offering to 
cease. And upon the pinnacle shall be the abomina- 
tions of desolation ; and yet he will pour out the 
extirpation even determined upon the desolator."* 

* Dan. ix. 24—27. V. 24. Literally "anoint a holy of 
holies." In the first edition, I had understood this as de- 
scribing the formal and proclaimed setting apart of Jesus to 
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This passage is cited thus at length, as a view of the 
whole is necessary 4)o verify our construction of the 
clauses which apply to our present purpose* Its 
bearings on our subject are eyident. It declares that 
the sacrifices and offerings once instituted by God 
should be abolished; that the Messiah should be 
given up to an untimely and violent death, though 
no personal demerit could be charged upon him ; 
and that, by this great measure in the government 
and grace of Otod, a true propitiation and an everlast- 
ing righteousness should be established* 

Direct your eyes now, my Christian brethren^ to 



the Messiahship ; (Heb. v. 6 — 10, vii. 28,) but as the expres- 
sion does not in the Old Testament occur in application to 
any person, and was the established phrase for the inner and 
most holy part of the tabernacle or temple, I accede to the 
interpretation of Cocceius, Dathe, and Dr. Stonard (in his 
valuable Dissertation on the Seventy Weeks of Daniely p. 62, 
277 ; London ; 1825,) applying the words to the constituting 
and devoting to God, by the Redeemer's sacrifice and grace, of 
the New Testament Church, the whole company of gospel 
believers : (Eph. v. 25—27. 2 Cor. i. 21. Heb. x. 14.) 

V, 26. S^ PN " No one will be for him," to defend or deliver. 
I am convinced by what Dr. Stonard has advanced, that the 
common rendering, not for hiinself * must be given up, as 
not reconcilable with the Hebrew idiom.' (piss. p. 84.) 
Michaelis and Dathe prefer the reading S^'^Ke shall execute 
fudgmentf elicited from the version of Theodotion, the one 
inserted in our Septuagints. But they, with Blaney, under- 
stand Tr\s*^ actively, and explain the whole verse as describing 
the judgments of Christ upon the Jewish nation. Dr. Stonard 
has, I uiink, shewn that the preponderance of evidence is 
agi^nst them. 

njnrrjipfja "Extirpation even determined," The ] must 
be taken as exegetical, not copulative ; as is proved by the 
very ]phrase in Is. x. 23. See Noldii Partic, JHeb. p, 287, 
Gesemus maintains the same, and refers it to the common 
Hebrew mode of Hendiadys : both his Lexicons, 
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one of the brightest constellations in the prophetic 
hemisphere. That Jews^ infidels, and persons bearing 
the Christian name but very questionable friends to 
the Christian cause, have denied the reference to the 
Messiah and to his sufferings, can excite no surprise 
in those who reflect that the most vital truths of re- 
vealed religion have always been the most eminently 
" a sign spoken against.*' But even the earliest Jew- 
ish exposition that we have (if we except the Septua- 
gint version, which in the prophets generally, and 
especially in Isaiah, is disfigured with the marks of 
extraordinary carelessness, or ignorance of the pro- 
phet's language, or corruption,) makes the application 
to the Messiah :* and the reason that subsequent Jew- 
ish writers have taken an opposite course, is plainly 
their resolution not to admit the claims of Jesus. Tne 
New Testament, in various places, quotes or alludes to 
the passage as testifying of the Messiah if and the 
Christian writers, from the early fathers downwards, 
have received this interpretation as manifest and even 

♦ This appears from the following sentences of the Targum, 
or Chaldee Paraphrase of Jonathan Ben IJzziel, which is attri- 
buted to the apostolic age. Chap. lii. 13. " Behold^ my servant 
the Messiah shall act prosperously, shall be exalted, increased, 
and multiplied exceedingly. 14. The house of Israel has hoped 

for him many days. -liii. 4. He will petition on account of 

our sins, and our transgressions because of him will be forgiven. 

They shall behold the kingdom of their Messiah." Yet 

this paraphrase, considered as a whole, is very inconsistent ; 
and it flacrifices the plain sense of the prophet to the ideas of 
national dignity. 

Witsius quotes a Jewish writer, Moses Alscheth, as saying, 
^' For, behold our Rabbis with one consent maintain and hand 
down the tradition that this is spoken concerning the King, 
the Messiah." MeletemcUa Leid. p. 399. 

t Supplementary Note X. 
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self-evident ; till recent times have exhibited men, 
under the guise of Christian teachers, who scruple not 
to regard themselves as better interpreters of the 
Scriptures than were Jesus and his apostles.* 

But let us hear the distinguished portion itself, 
that we may judge whether its own evidence is not 
enough, with any candid and unprejudiced mind, to 
place the affirmative of the question above all rational 
doubt. 

Isaiah lii. 13. " Behold, my servant shall be suc- 
cessful : he shall be exalted, and extolled, and be very 
high. 14. Though many are struck with astonish- 
ment at thee ; his appearance is disfigured more than 
that of any man, and his form more than that of any 
of the children of men : 15. yet shall he consecrate 
many nations : kings shall keep silence before him ; 
for what had not been related to them they shall see, 
and what they had not heard they shall understand. 

liii. 1. ( — Who believeth our declaration? And 

to whom is the arm of Jehovah revealed % — ) 2. Yet 
he shall spring up as a teiider shoot before them \i, e. 
the Jewish people,] and as a root out of dry ground : 
he has no form nor beauty, that we should gaze at 
him; no appearance, that we should be delighted 
with him : 3. despised and neglected by men, a man 
of sorrows and familiar with sufferings, and like one 
who hideth his &ce from us [to bury his griefs in 
seclusion ;] disdained ; and we gave him no attention* 

4. " Surely, our suffering? he beareth, and our 
pains he supporteth. But we deemed him strickeui 

* Supplementaiy .Note XI. 
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smitten by God, and devoted to affliction. 5, Yet he 
is pierced for our transgressions, crashed for our ini- 
quities : the chastisement of our reconciliation is upon 
him, and bj his bloody stripes we haye healing. 6* 
All we like sheep have gone astray, each to his own 
way have we turned, and Jehovah causeth to fall upon 
him the iniquity of us all. It is exacted, and he 
answereth to it and openeth not his mouth [in any 
complaint, i, e, he entirely acquiesces in being held 
responsible :] he is led forth as a lamb to slaughter, 
and, as a sheep before her shearers is silent, so he 
openeth not his mouth. 8. Prom custody and from 
sentence he is taken away : but who of his generation 
attendeth to it 1 Since he is cut off out of the land 
of the Hying ; from the transgression of my people 
the stroke is upon them, \i,e, the diyine judgment 
upon his persecutors and murderers.] A grave is as- 
signed him with the wicked ; but his tomb is a rich 
tnim's : for he hath done no injustice, and no guile is 
in his mouth. 

10. ^' But Jehovah is pleased to crush him with 
sufferings 1 

'^ If he will offer himself a sacrifice for sin, he shall 
see his posterity, he shall prolong his days, and the 
gracious purpose of Jehovah shall prosper in hiahand. 
11. The effects of his soul's pain he shall see, and shall 
be richly satisfied. By his knowledge my righteous 
servant shall make many righteous, and shall take 
away their iniquities. 

, 12, " Therefore I will give him his portion with 
princes, and with mighty men he shall share the 
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spoil : because he yieldeth his life to deaths and is 
numbered with transgressors ; yea, the sin of many 
he beareth, and intercedeth for transgressors,"* 

* The reasons of this attempted tianslation will be so far 
apparent to biblical scholars as to require but few explanations, 
lii. 13. '* Be successful." The word signifies, first, to act mth 
wisdom and prudence j and thence it takes the secondary 
sense of obtaining success and prosperity, as the natural 
and ordinary result of judicious conduct. V. 14. " Appear* 
ance, — ^form." Of the two words thus translated, the former 
denotes the general aspect, and the latter the personal figure 
or stature. V. 16. " Consecrate ;" literally sprinMe, referring, 
as many of the best writers have remarked, to the use of water 
and blood in the ceremonial expiations and purifications of Uie 
law. Some deduce the verb from another origin, giving the 
sense of causing to rejoice ; yet, I humbly l£ink, with less 
evidence than belongs to the usual interpretation, liii. 2. V3^ 
*' before him ;'* i. e. either Jehovah, or the Jewish people who 
are often spoken of as a singular object. With either refer* 
ence, a good sense is effected ; but I incline to the latter, as it 
appears to be more in accordance with the connexion, present- 
ing the image of the meek and holy One rising up among his 
own people, in their very sight, but contemptuously neglected 
by them. V. 6. " Peace" restored is reconciliation. The ex- 
pression is well known to denote that the peace is the -Evvsar 
of the chastisement. " Bloody stripes." The proper English 
term would be wheals ; but it might appear too vulgar a word 
for so sacred a subject. Y. 8. To think upon, meditaZe, attend 
to, is the proper meaning of nrrit? the Piel form from ryjo ; and 

this scarcely comports with the common interpretations.^ 
*^'nt* in the strictest use of the language, may be a nomina- 
tive absolute. Supplementary Note XII. 



* With pleasure and gratitude, I derive the following con* 
firmation, from a recent work which the student of Hebrew 
will find of the highest benefit for acquiring a penetrating and 
solid acquaintance with that language. Besides its value as a 
practical work of grammar and structure, and a philosophical 
elucidation of the minutest niceties of Hebrew, the volume is 
rich in the illustration of Scripture-passages. 

** Bishop Lowth's translation of this passage, Isa. liiL 8, ' an4 
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' This distinguished portion of eyangelical prophecy 
needs no laboured elucidation. If the Scriptures are 
of any use to mankind, if they convey any definite 
sentiments, if we can at all rely on the meaning of 
words, if the strength and variety of phrase here em* 
ployed by the wisdom of inspiration can avail to 
inform and impress our minds, — we must believe that 
the Messiah would devote himself as a voluntary SA^ 
GEiFicK, a real and effectual expiation, suffering the 
heaviest woes and all the bitterness of death, in con- 
currence with the gracious intentions of Jehovah, and 

Mb manner of life who would declare V is much forced ; for 'if^ 
will never signify manner ^Jife, It is much better to make 
it, with David Eimchi, ' Who could have foretold that his 
generation would have such greatness T Who, in the time 
when Christ Jesus was in his humiliation on earth, could ha,ve 
foretold that his church would enjoy blessings, of which even 
the prophets of old had but very faint ideas 1 — Or we may take 
Vn*i with Aben Ezra, in this sense ; — ' Who could have told the 
men of his generation, that it would thtis come to pass ? But 
it is already come to pass ; he is as ci^ off from the land of the 
living.' [Mr. Pauli gives the Babbinical Hebrew of this cita- 
tion, that from D. Eimchi, and that at the end of the passage 
here quoted.] 

'' Tea ; who indeed could have thought, when seeing that 
Jesus going about amongst that generation, doing good, be- 
stowing his benign deeds of mercy upon all around him, — that 
that generation would be base enough to become his treach- 
erous murderers, — the murderers of Him who came to save 
them, the murderers of the Prince of life ! 

" It will perhaps not be quite unacceptable just to mention, 
that this most important chapter (the lilL of Isaiah, in fkct 
commencing at ch. 111. 13, which so minutely describes the 
sufferings and the glory of Christ, and the redemption of lus 
church, has always been explained by ike ancient Jews of their 
expected Messiah; as Aben £zra, in his Commentaiy ob- 
serves — * But many explain it of the Mesaiah,* "— Analbota 
Hebraioa, with Critical Notes, dec, by C. W.H,PatUi; 
p. 162; Oxford. 1889. 
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for the salyation of rebellious men. In this view of 
the passage^ which seems an inevitable result of im- 
partial attention to it, the idea is manifestly included, 
that those sacrificial rites, to which perpetual allusion 
is made, were representative of this great propitiation, 
and intended to be a symbolical prediction of it. 

2. The authority of the New Testament furnishes 
additional proof of the reference which the ancient 
sacrifices bore to the great work of Christ. 

The opinion has been mentioned before, that the 
sufferings of Christ are called a sacrifice in a figura- 
tive sense, and merely in accommodation to an ancient 
practice and long-established habits, or rather to the 
barbarous prejudices of a rude age. I hope that the 
evidence already adduced from other sources, may 
have appeared, to impartial consideration, sufficient to 
show that opinion to be destitute of any solid founda- 
tion. But I now request the candid reader to observe 
and judge, whether that, or the contrary sentiment 
which we have been endeavouring to establish, is most 
compatible with the plain declarations of the Christian 
scriptures. In the introduction of this discourse quo- 
tations were read from the connexion of our text, 
which strongly asserted the emblematical intention of 
the ceremonial law. Declining to repeat those pas- 
sages, I add to them the following. 

" Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sin of the world ! Christ, our passover, was sacrificed 
for us. Christ loved us, and gave himself for us, an 
offering and a sacrifice to God. — The redemption 
which is by Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth a 
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propitiaiorj sacrifice,* through faith bj his blood. 
Ye were redeemed, not with corruptible things,-— but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot. He is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the [sins 
of the] whole world. Who hath not daily need, as 
those high-priests, to offer up sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, then for those of the people : for this he did 
once, when he offered up himself. Now once on the 
completion of the dispensations, he hath been mani- 
fested for the putting away of sin by the sacrifice of 
himself. It is not possible that the blood of bulls and 
goats should take away sins. Every priest standeth 
daily ministering and offering oftentimes the same 
sacrifices, which can never take away sins : but [in 
contrast to them] this [High Priest], when he had 
offered one sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down on the 
right hand of God. — Thus it is written, and thus it 
WAS NEOESSABT that the Messiah should suffer. Wor- 
thy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing f'f 

* Bom. iii. 25. " A propitiatory sacrifice :" iKaffriipioy of 
<;our8e requires the supplying of its understood substantive ; 
«nd though ividtfixi be often that substantive, here Ovfia is 
more congenial to the explanatory clause, " by his blood." 
V. Hutchinson in Xenoph. Anab. 1786, p. 12. Hesychiv^y Al- 
berti, ii. 41. Biel Theaaur. in LXX., and alwve all, Schleus- 
fieri Lex. But if the ellipsis of ividefia be preferred, the effect 
will be the same ; for the sprinkling of the blood upon the 
mercy-seat was the presentation of the sacrifice already offered. 
*Ev, corresponding to the Hebrew 3, requires to be rendered 
by, in, or wi^, as the subject and connexion suggest. 

f John i. 29. 1 Cor. v. 7. Eph. v. ii. Rom. iii. 26. 1 Pet. 
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Presumptuous and nugatory would it be, to attempt 
^.nj addition to the strength and clearness of these 
diyine testimonies. We only desire that they may be 
honestly and fairly understood, according to the esta^ 
blished and rational rules of interpretation which we 
apply to the text of any ancient author. 

3. The plain evidence of Scripture does not require 
inferior aid, and the proof of our proposition is rested 
here. But it deserves our observation, that the pro- 
vidence of God has, in this instance, illustrated his 
word, by a striking and memorable interposition. 
Within a few years after the death of Christ, the 
offering of the daily sacrifice in the temple of Jeru- 
salem utterly ceased ; and has never been restored^ 
Indeed, the destruction of the temple, and the irre* 
trievable loss of the Levitical genealogies, have put 
it out of the power of man to offer a sacrifice accord- 
ing to the divine law. That law was provisional ; 
^ a shadow of good things to come." Its purpose has 
been fully answered : and by the finger of Omnipo- 
tence its expiration is recorded on the everlasting 
columns of historic truth. 

ii. We proceed to show that all the objects which 
the typical sacrifices represented or declared, are 

REALLY EFFECTED by the SACRIFICE of ChRIST. 

1. It is a demonstration of the most momentous 
and interesting truths, respecting the perfections 

and GOVERNMENT of GoD. 

He is here manifested as the Most Holy One, 

i. 19. 1 John ii. 2. Heb. chapters vii. ix. x. throughout. Luke 
xxiy. 46. Rev. v. 12. 
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irreconcileable to sin, of purer eyes than'to countenance 
evil, and in whose presence nothing that defileth 
shall eyer stand. Had sin been pardoned and its 
guilt cancelled, hj the exercise of soyereign will, or 
by an act of mere power ; it might haye been 
doubted whether the Almighty were indeed infinite 
in moral rectitude : it might haye been surmised 
that sin was not so extremely odious in his sight as 
his word represents, nor holiness so absolutely neces* 
sary to the happiness of a rational being. But no 
such injurious apprehensions can be entertained by 
those who deyoutly study the diyine purity as it 
appears in the doctrine of Christ crucified. Sin is 
pardoned, but it is not palliated. On the contrary, 
it is branded with a deeper and more awful mark of 
«r^hoyah*s abhorrence than if no interposition of grace 
had been youchsafed, but the weight of yengeance 
had fallen on the heads that deserved it. 

The JUSTICE of Heayen is displayed. This perfec- 
tion of the Divine Nature is, indeed, but a necessary 
exercise of its essential and unchanging rectitude. 
" Justice is goodness directed by wisdom," says the ju* 
dicious Bishop Stillingfleet. The same inspired word 
which tells us that God is love, tells us also that God 
is righteous, who taketh yengeance. And the posi- 
tions are in perfect harmony. It is a necessary and 
honourable part of the goodness of God that he sets 
himself against sin. It is in the sufierings of the 
Saviour, as a sacrifice for the sins of those whom he 
hath loyed, so as to give himself for them, that sin is 
most clearly shovm to be deserving of all the detes- 
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tation which the word of God expresses^ and all the 
punishment which it denounces. The sincere Chris- 
tian's abhorrence to sin is confirmed and increased, 
hj every discovery of its intrinsic demerit ;, but such 
discoveries he makes, in the most convincing and 
affecting manner, in looking to Jesus, who knew no 
sin, yet was made sin for us ; the spotless and un- 
blemished Victim, who bore our sins in his own body 
on the cross. Here, too, the persevering transgressor 
may meditate terror ; for if God spared not his own 
Son, when, by a constitution gf wise and holy mercy, 
he was numbered among the transgressors, what will 
be the end of those, whose personal and persevering 
guilt equally tramples on the authority of his law, 
and insults the grace of his gospel 1 " K these 
things were done in the green wood, what shall be 
done in the dry ] " 

The LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY of God is brought to 
view in its rightful honours. His law is shown to be 
of the most reasonable character, and of indissoluble 
obligation ; for it is holy, just, and good. It is the 
expression of his own moral perfection, and he cannot 
permit it to be depreciated with impunity. It is the 
most moderate demand that can in any reason be 
imagined, of excellence which deserves thus to be 
honoured, and of dominion which requires thus to be 
obeyed. A lower requirement cannot be conceived, 
\nthout charging God with indifference to his perfec- 
tion and dereliction of his honour. What does his 
law demand, but that he should be loved and ho- 
noured proportionable/ to his merit ? More he does 

D 
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not enjoin : less, it would be infinitely dishonourable 
in him to require or to accept. The righteousness of 
the requirement, and the correspondent equity of its 
sanction, are shown forth in their just glory by the 
obedience unto death of Jesus the Son of God. Put 
under the law, he hath magnified it and made it 
honourable, and is become the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth. 

The glory of eternal wisdom is here manifested in 
the formation of a moral constitution, by which the 
guilt and punishment of sin, so far as was necessaiy 
for the purposes of sacrificial atonement, were assumed 
by the sinless Victim ; and the worth of his obedience 
and his sufferings becomes imputable, on grounds of 
right and reason, to the sinner who is brought to a 
cordial acquiescence in this plan of holiness and grace. 
The foundation of this divine constitution is laid in 
a union of nature and covenant relationship, between 
the meritorious Sufferer and those for whom he suf- 
fers, so that a reciprocal proprietorship is made to 
exist. Striking resemblances to such a constitution 
of things are not wanting in the visible government 
of Providence : * and whoever has attentively con- 
sidered the amount of human knowledge on the sub- 
ject of cause and effect, must, I think, of necessity 
admit that this doctrine of a moral union between 
Christ and his people rests upon an unshaken foun- 
dation of philosophical truth.f 

Thus a way is opened for the exercise of merov 

* See Bviler'a Analogy y particularly Part II. chap v. 
t Supplementary Note XIII. 
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and OBAOB in a manner perfectly honourable to the 
attributed and goyemment of God. He appears a 
just God and a Saviour ; he is just, and yet he justi- 
fieth him that belieyeth in Jesus. And of all the 
condescensions of mercy, of all the gifts of diyine 
generosity, can any be esteemed comparable with 
this ? " God commendeth his loye towards us, in that, 
when we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Herein 
is loye ; not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins 1 ** 

2. By the sacrifice of himself, Jesus Christ volun- 
tarily strsTAnrED that suffering which was the marked 
PTTKISHMEKT of sin,* and expressly with this view, 
He was ** made a curse for us.'* 

We have seen that the idea of substitution, or 
vicarious suffering, was essential to the theory of 
sacrifices, as understood and practised by profitne and 
sacred antiquity, and as we have abundant reason to 
believe, originally instituted by God himself. Let 
us now inquire whether the Scriptures do not, in 
clear and express terms, attribute the same idea to 
the sufferings and death of our blessed Redeemer. 

The passages quoted under the foregoing head of 
this discoursejf are all strictly in point as evidence 
for our present purpose ; and their testimony appears 
to me so full, particular, and strong, that I am unable 
to conceive how it can be eluded in any other way 
than by assuming principles which would nullify the 
use of language, and destroy all means of moral cer- 
tainty. I need not repeat those quotations j and the 

* Supplementary Note XIV. f P. 18—29. 
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addition of further testimonies might seem super- 
fluous. But different testimonies present the same 
truth in other points of view, so as to serve the pur- 
pose of mutual illustration : and these yaried aspects 
are highly useful in their adaptation to men*s dif- 
ferent mental constitutions. Let us keep in sight 
the precise point, for the evidence and illustration of 
which the following are adduced, and the preceding 
texts recollected : that, in virtue of the union con- 
stituted bj the wisdom and grace of Q-od, between 
the Saviour and mankind, he voluntarily piU himself 
in their place and suffered as if he had been a trans- 
gressor, in order that they might be delivered from 
the guilt, or legal condemnation, of their sins, and, 
by consequence, from the pollution and practical 
power of sin, 

" The Son of Man came to give his life a ransom 
for many. I am the good Shepherd : I lay down 
my life for the sheep : therefore doth my Father love 
me, because I lay down my life, that I may take it 
again. No one taketh it from me, but I lay it down 
of myself. I have commission to lay it down, and I 
have commission to take it again ; this command- 
ment have I received of my Father. — This is my 
blood, the blood of the new covenant, the blood shed 
on the behalf of many, for the remission of sins.* 
To feed the Church of the Lord which he hath ac- 
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Matt. xxvi. 28. This repetition seems the readiest way 
of expresBing the twice repeated emphasis of the original, 
and which is evidently designed to impress the importance 
of the great constituent of a sacrifice, the blood of the vic- 
tim shed. 
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quired to himself by his own blood.* In whom we 
have redemption by his blood, the forgiveness of our 
offences, according to the riches of his grace. Who 
gave himself for us, that he might ransom us from all 

* Acts XX. 28. " The Lord ;" the reading established by a 
satisfactory preponderance of evidence. " Acquired to him- 
self : " fairness requires that irc^nroi€<a-daf should be thus ren- 
dered. It is a general word, and does not refer to the parti- 
cular notion of purchc^ng, but to any method of obtaining 
and preserving a possession to one's self. It occurs only here 
and in 1 Tim. iii. 13, but many times in LXX., yet never with 
the idea of purchase. The same may be said of its correlate 
substantive, which occurs in these places : Eph. i. 14. 1 Thess. 
V. 9. 2 Thess. ii. 14. Heb. x. 39. 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

Since the above note was written, in 1813, I have repeat- 
edly put forth my best efforts upon the question of the reading 
God, or Lord, with four other variations; as that question 
occurred in my Scripture Testimony to ihe Messiah, The 
fullest discussion is in the third and fourth editions, and the 
result was, that the superior weight of evidence is in favour 
of" Ihe Church of the Lord" In the year 1842, a new labour 
of criticism came forth in a cheap, handsome, and commodious 
edition of the Gr. Test, by Dr. Tischendorf, Leipzig. The text 
is carefully established, all the Various Headings given to 
which any interest can attach, with the opinions of the great- 
est authorities upon each ; and, in rich but not prolix Prole- 
gomena, the systems of Eecensions, and in particular that of 
Scholz (1836) are examined. It is altogether an accession to 
this department of Christian literature, which I may even call 
indispensable for those who would form an independent and 
impartial judgment. This edition, as also Lachmann's (1831), 
read the Lord. But I shall do well to cite the judgment of 
the late Dr. Hermann Olshausen (d. Sept. 4, 1839), tlmn whom 
a more pious and conscientious man it would be difficult to 
mention, or one better qualified by biblical and general learn- 
ing. He says, " This verse has obtained great importance 
from its concluding clauses, in which, according to the usual 
reading, not only is the name God applied to Christ, but the 
error of the Monophysites (confusion of the divine and human 
natures,) appears to be justified. But the genuineness of 
that reading cannot possibly he supported upon just critical 
grounds." After discussing the particulars, he concludes it 
as a thing fairly settled, that " Kvpiov is the right reading." 
Biblischer Commentar. vol. ii. p. 818. KiJnigsberg, 1834. 
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iniquity. Who gaye himBelf a ransom for all Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us. Who himself bare our sins, in 
his own body, on the cross : bj whose stripes ye are 
healed. If one died for all, then (apa, in effect) 
did the all die ; ** that is, upon the constitution of 
mediatorial grace, and rehitiyelj to the great ends of 
law. *^ Christ hath once suffered for sins, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to Qod. For him 
that knew no sin, [God] hath made sin for us, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him. 
They fell down before the Lamb :— and thej sing a 
new song, saying, Thou art worthy, — for thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood !" * 
Such is the current of the Scripture testimony to 
the nature, design, and end of the sufferings of Jesus 
the Messiah. These passages have been recited in 
their briefest form, and detached from their respective 
connexion : but if the candid inquirer will study 
each of them in its proper place, and with the closest 
regard to the continuity of sentiment, it is my serious 
conviction that the impression made by this insulated 
representation will be confirmed and increased. f A 
writer of eminence in the polite world, who knew 
extremely little of theological systems, but who, 
emerging from a careless infiddity, read the Scrip- 
tures with attention and good senses has described, 

» Matt. XX. 28. John x. 16—18. Matt. xxvi. 28. 
Acts XX. 28. Eph. i. 7. Tit. ii. 14. 1 Tim. ii. 6. Gal. 
iii. 13. 2 Cor. v. 14. 1 Pet. il. 24. iU. 18. 2 Cor. v, 21. 
Eev. v. 9. 
t See Supplementary Npte XV. 
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with regard to our present subject, the effect pror 
duced on his mind by such an unbiassed study of the 
sacred books. ^' That Christ suffered and died as bjh 
atonement for the sins of mankind, is a doctrine so 
constantly and so strongly enforced through every 
part of the New Testament, that whoever will seri- 
ously peruse those writings, and deny that it is there^ 
may, with as much reasoa and truth, after reading 
the works of Thucydides and Livy, assert, that in 
them no mention is made of any &cts relative to the 
histories of Q-reece and Rome." ♦ 

Indeed I must sit down in hopeless scepticism, and 
abandon all reliance on evidence and reasoning, if I 
re^se to admit it as the doctrine taught in scripture, 
that the Saviour of mankind voluntarily yielded him^ 
self a sacrifice of expiation, bearing* the guilt and 
punishment of sin not his own ; when prophets, and 
apostles, and his own supreme authority, concur in 
bearing ^is testimony to his sufferings and the glories 
that should follow. 

" Ought not the Christ to have suffered these - 
things 1 " That is, was it not fit, proper, and neces- 
sary, in the eye of that All-perfect Being who had 
constructed the plan of human salvation ; and who 
had so constructed it as to meet all the exigendes of 
the case, both with respect to the wants of the simier, 
and the regards due to his own righteous govemm^it ) 
The Saviour came to suffer. The chief part of his 
humiliation was his obedience unto death, even the 
death of the cross. Throughout his mortal course, he 

* Soame Jenyns's Internal Evidence, p. 29. 
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was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief : but 
especially the closing scenes of his life were the aocu« 
mulation of woe. Then was the hour of his enemies, 
and the power of darkness. We are incompetent to 
form a proper conception of the precise nature and the 
degree of suffering, to which the dying Redeemer sub- 
mitted. Excruciating were the pains inflicted on his 
bodily frame, which could not but be delicate and 
susceptible to a very high degree. But all these were 
light, compared with the distress of his holy soul. 
We may be assured, that the seyerity of his mental 
sufferings unspeakably exceeded the most affecting 
ideas that we can form. His agony and bloody sweat, 
his pungent sense of the triumphs of wickedness and 
the keen insults of finished malignity, the piercing of 
his heart by those whom he so generously loved, the 
bitter cries and supplications and tears which the 
wondrous Sufferer poured out to his Heavenly Father, 
— we, alas, can but very feebly and unworthily appre- 
ciate ! Yet those were but the index of his internal 
and silent sorrows 1 

With respect to the degree of intensity in the suf- 
ferings of Jesus, it could not have been less than it 
actually was, or assuredly it would have been. When 
the Righteous Father was pleased to crush him with 
that dreadful and fatal stroke, he still ceased not to 
delight in the Son of his love. One shade of grief 
would not have passed over his soul, which infinite 
holiness and wisdom did not perceive to be necessary. 
** It BECAME him for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
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glory, to make the Captain of their salyation perfect 
through sufferings." 

It is, I humbly conceive, worse than improper to 
represent the sufferings of Jesus Christ, in their last 
and most terrible extremity, as the same with those of 
condemned sinners in a state of punishment In the 
case of such incorrigible and wretched criminals, 
there is a leading circumstance which could not, by 
any possibility, exist in the suffering Saviour. They 
" eat of the fruit of their own way, and are filled with 
their own devices." A most material part of their 
misery consists in the unrestrained power of sinful 
passions, for ever raging but for ever ungratified. 
Their minds are constantly torn with the racking con- 
sciousness of personal guilt ; with mutual aggravations 
and insults ; with the remorse of despair ; with ma- 
lice, fury, and blasphemy against the Holy and Blessed 
God himself; and with an indubitable sense of Je< 
hovah*s righteous abhorrence and rejection of them. 
No such passions as these, nor the slightest tincture of 
them, could have place in the breast of the holy Jesus. 
That meek and purest Lamb offered himself without 
spot. His heart, though broken and bleeding with 
agonies to us unknown, ever felt a perfect resignation 
to the hand that smote him, and a full acquiescence 
in all the bitterness of the cup which was appointed 
him to drink : the resignation and acquiescence of 
love and conviction. He suffered in such a manner as 
a being perfectly holy could suffer. Though, animated 
by the joy that was set before him, he endured the 
cross and despised the shame. Yet there appear to 
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hare been seasons in the hour of his de^st extremity^ 
in which he underwent the entire absence of diyine 
joy and every kind of comfort or sensible support. 
What but a total eclipse of the sun of conaolatioui 
oould hare wrung fi-om him that exceedingly bitter 
and piercing cry, '^ My God ! my God ! why hast thou 
forsaken me ?"-— The fire of Heaven consumed the sa* 
crifice. The tremendous manifestations of God's dis* 
pleasure against sin he endured, though in him was 
no sin : and he endured them in a manner of which 
even those unhappy spirits who shall drink the fierce^ 
ness of the wrath of Almighty God, will nev^ be able 
to form an adequate idea ! They know not die HOiiX 
and EXQUISITE sENSiBiLiTT which belonged to this im- 
maculate Sacrifice. That clear sight of the trans* 
gressions of his people in all their heinousness and 
atrocity, and that acute sense of the infinite vileness 
of sin, its baseness, ingratitude, and evil in every 
respect which he possessed, — ^must have produced, m 
kim, a feeling of extreme distress, of a kind and to a 
degree which no creature, whose moral sense is im- 
paired by personal sin, can justly conceive. As such 
a feeling would accrue from the purity and ardour of 
his love to God and holiness, acting in his perfectly 
peculiar circumstances ; so it would be increased by 
the pity and tenderness which he ever felt tawards the 
objects of his redeeming love. A wise and good father 
is more deeply distressed by a crime which his beloved 
child has perpetrated, than by i^ same offence if 
committed by an indifferent person. 

It should also be considered that our doctrine con^ 
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ceming the design and the effect of the sufferings of 
Jesus, has not produced those sufferings. Thej are the 
same, and the facts are unalterable, whatever opinion 
be «et up concerning their reason and moral cause, 
under the divine government. Which hypothesis^ 
then, is the most worthy of the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of God ; the one which attributes to the suffer* 
ings of our Lord an effect beyond all description 
important and valuable, conferring infinite good upon 
inniunerable myriads of beings, and spreading its be- 
neficent influence through all eternity ; or the other, 
which regards the same sufferings as nothing more 
than a proof of the sufferer's integrity, and an example 
of patient endurance, to be imitated by other sufferers 
if they should be so disposed 1 — ^Neither could the 
Bufferings of Christ, if their expiatory quality be put 
out of the consideration, be of any service as a decla* 
ration of the g^ieral mercy of God, and his readiness 
to pardon sinners upon repentance : for how could the 
woAlogj or the argument be constructed 9 Surely it 
would, in all reason, bear the contrary way. If that 
pure and spotless One, in whom the Father was ever 
well pleased, was pressed down with a load so dread* 
ful, not of outward sufferings only, but of an inward 
and mysterious anguish, the intenseness of which we 
have no means nor pow^ of computing ; what must 
be expected to fall upon us, who are conscious of 
transgressions innumerable and unspeakable against 
the law and ms^esty of Heaven ? 
Here let us pause, and admire, and adore. The 
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sacrifice of Christ is not merely a great fact in history, 
nor merely a foundation for interesting reasonings in 
theological science $ but it touches the most intimate 
feelings, it affects the highest welfare of every heart. 
How malignant must be that eyil, that enormous and 
detestable evil, which the unerring wisdom of God 
sees unfit to be pardoned without this astonishing 
expiation ! that we may hate it with perfect ha- 
tred, and resist it with unremitted vigour ! With what 
lowly adoration and admiring praises should we con- 
template the eternal and infinite love of God, in pro- 
viding such a sacrifice ! Mercy and truth are met 
together, righteousness and peace embrace each other. 
— Who can unfold the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge 1 This is the bread of life, which came 
down from heaven ; his flesh which he gave for the 
life of the world. How great, beyond expression, 
was the condescension of the eternal Son of God, 
assuming our nature, bearing our griefs and sorrows, 
the penal consequences of our sins, and yielding up 
his own invaluable life under agonies unspeakable, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, firom the 
guilt and power of our ruinous apostasy 1 " Hereby 
perceive we his love, that he laid down his life for U8» 
— Unto him that loveth us, and hath washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, — ^be glory and dominion, 
for ever and ever 1" 

We proceed to state a further effect of this great 
measure in the grace and government of God. 

3. The sacrifice of Christ is a full and perfect 
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SATISFACTION* to the honour and justice of the divine 
government in pardoning and saving sinners. In other 
words, it has effected a perfect reconciliation and 
harmony between two apparently incompatible prin- 
ciples; on the one hand, the equity and wisdom of 
Crod's moral legislation, in all the propriety of require- 
ment, and the veracity of denunciation ; and, on the 
other, the exercise of his benevolence, in rescuing from 
ruin, and restoring to holiness and happiness those of 
mankind whom, out of a principle of sovereign and 
absolute grace, (not indeed arbitrarily, but for reasons 
infinitely weighty, though not revealed to mortals,) 
he may judge proper thus to bless. 

That some instances of sin, though only between 
fellow-creatures, have a real and proper desert of suf- 
fering as a penalty, few can so violate the dictates of 
reason and moral feeling, as to deny. In the universal 
estimation and the ordinary langiiage of men, acts of 
deep and malicious injury, of enormous cruelty, per- 
fidy, and ingratitude, call for condign punishment. If 
we were considerate and impartial enough to extend 
our views to the whole moral universe, including in a 
dite manne?' its glorious and infinite Sovereign, we 
should be convinced that his claims on the entire 
affection and devoted obedience of his rational crea- 
tures are infinitely superior to those of an earthly 
parent, jfriend, or benefactor, under any conceivable 
circumstances : that a violation of those claims has a 
proportionate criminality; and that, on the principles 

* Supplementary Note XVI. 
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of ^ual justice, eveiy such yiolaticm deserves an 
adequate punishment. On the question, what punish- 
ment is adequaUf can anj one be so bold as to ienj 
that God alone is the perfect, competent, and unex- 
ceptionable Judge ? And if, in his accredited revela- 
tion, he has informed us of the result of that unim«' 
peachable judgment, is it wise, or safe, or pious, for us 
to entertain a different opinion ) The scriptures are 
full of solemn declarations of God's punitive justice. 
He has both affirmed the claim of eternal righteous- 
ness, and declared his resolution to carry it into 
execution. " Wilt thou, forsooth, condemn the just 
MIGHTY ONE ? According to a man's work, will he 
render unto him : and according to the ways of a man 
shall it befal him. Woe unto the wicked ! Ill to 
him ! For the retribution of his works shall be done 
to him. The judgment of God is righteous, and ac- 
cording to truth. He is righteous in taking venge? 
ance. Vengeance is mine ; I will repay ; saith the 
Lord. It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God."* He will treat sin, and deal with 
sinners, as they deserve; but not beyond the measure of 
their desert. " Justice and judgment," not blind pas- 
sion, " are the foundation of his throne." The most 
cursory reader of the divine word, must be aware how 
much and how strongly it speaks of the deep, fixed, 
unalterable, and infinitely terrible mspLEAsiTBE of the 
great Jehovah against sin. The most vehement ex- 
pressions are borrowed from the afiections, actions, 

* Job xxxiv. 17, partly Dr. Mason Good's Transl. ver. 11. 
13. ill. 11. Bom. i. 32. ii. 2. iii. 5. Heb. x. 30. 
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and language of mankind, to set before us this all-- 
important idea. We are assured, in the most awakening 
terms, of the anger, the indignation, the wrath, the 
fiiry, of God against sin and sinners. Every one must 
admit that this is th« language of condescension to the 
weakness of human conceptions, under the necessary 
eireimistances of a primitive language, when men had 
not proceeded to the intention of more abstract and 
philosophical terms ; and that it must be understood 
in a manner congruous with the perfection of the 
Divine Nature. No agitations or emotions, no muta* 
bility of knowledge or will, can .be for a moment 
admitted. A Careful survey of the whole testimony 
of the Scriptures, in this view, will shew us that the 
design of these awfully sublime expressions is to 
represent to us God's necessary and infinite abhorrence 
of moral evil ; and his determination to give all suit- 
able evidences or expressions of that abhorrence. 
1?ho8e expressions must be pvjblie, or they would not 
answer the end of vindicating the divine righteousness : 
and they must be of such a kind, and enforced to such 
a degree, as shall be adequate to all the purposes of 
divine wisdom. But it is evident that, of the measure 
which shall constitute adequacy, God alone can judge, 
and fix it with the perfection of rectitude. 

That sin, thon, should be punished according to its 
desert, the supremacy, holiness, justice, and veracity, 
of the Most High absolutely require. But how can it 
be consistent with those perfections to punish the 
innocent? — Unquestionably it would be wrong to 
punish the innocent, as innocent, and irrespectively of 
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any relatire or oompensatiye arrangement bj which 
the party, though personally blameless, might suffer 
to the advantage of the whole case in judgment, and 
without ultimate injury to himself or to any. If such 
an instance as included these conditions could be 
found, the objection would in. that case be disarmed. 
What parent would not undergo the severest labours, 
difficulties, and sufferings, to save a dear child from 
calamity or death 1 — And, even with regard to the 
affairs of the present life, the all-wise dominion of 
Providence not infrequently exhibits instances of indi- 
viduals plunged into extreme distress and acute suffer- 
ings, in consequence of faults, in the commission of 
which they had no share : and still more commonly 
and extensively, are men, even to a remote posterity, 
benefited by the virtues of others, to which they have 
not contributed in the smallest degree. Though such 
cases fall infinitely short of a parallelism to the grand 
instance of Redemption by the Sacrifice of Christ, yet 
they serve to shew that the notion of moral substitu- 
tion has its foundation in the constitutions of nature, 
as fixed by their Almighty Author. 

But, before any person can reasonably reject the 
doctrine of a moral satisfaction, by the sufferings and 
death of the spotless Sacrifice, in order that the im- 
munity and happiness of the guilty may consist with 
the legislative honour and the judicial veracity of 
God; it behoves him to weigh well the absolute pecu- 
liarity of the case, and to consider it in its own proper 
and singular circumstances. Is he perfectly acquainted 
with all the reasons which determine the Being who is 
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ix^ite in wisdom, equity, and benevolence, to punish 
sin ? . And be it ever xemembered, that, in his most 
sacred word, that Being has proclaimed this determi- 
nation. Is the objector aware of all the ends which 
God proposes, in conducting this department of his 
holy government 1 Has he been admitted into the 
et^iial counsels ? Is he prepared to shew that those 
ends and purposes may not be attained, equally well, 
or unspeakably better, by the method of a vicarious 
interposition, than by leaving the righteous vengeance 
to fall where it is personally due?* May not the 
holiness, wisdom and truth of the Eternal Sovereign 
be preserved inviolate, his rectoral honour maintained 
in untarnished lustre, and his law shewn to be su* 
premely just and good ; — may not sin be held up in 
its true colours, to the abhorrence and execration of 
the universe ; may not every desirable effect be pro- 
duced ^on the mind of the pardoned and restored 
sinner : — in fine, may not all the ends and designs of 
justice, wisdom, and mercy, known to mortals or un- 
known, be accomplished in this way, with infinite 

ABVANTAGE 1 

If still this method of grace be rejected, the con- 
dition of sinful man assumes a fearful form. Either 
the actual offender must undertake to meet the 

♦ The reader will find these suggestions most admirably 
enforced in Maclaurin's Essay on Prejudices against the Gospel. 
That excellent author was the brother of the great mathema- 
tician, Colin Maclaurin, and possessed a mind of similar 
acuteness and vigour. A series of solid and accurate reason- 
ings on this subject is also in President Edwards's Posthumous 
Remarks on Important Theological Controversies ; Chap. YI. 
Works, vol. viii. Leeds ed. 

E 
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punitive justice of Heaven, or he must suspend Ms 
soul on the expectation that no such justice Mrill be 
found to exist Miserable alternative ! Either that 
the denounced wrath of God is a trifle, or that his 
denunciations themselves are swelling words of vanity ! 

We have said that the case before us is one of a6«o- 
IttU peculiarity. To this, let me for a few moments, 
solicit your attention. 

(1.) The Divine Person who undertook this great 
work of redemption, was perfectly independent, as to 
the accidents and relations of created existence ; free, 
to purpose and to execute the design ; and able, to go 
through with it triumphantly, in doing and suffering 
whatever was requisite, without ruin or eventual injury 
to himself. " Lo, I come ! I delight to do thy will, 

God. Therefore doth the Father love me, because 

1 lay down my life, that I may take it again. No one 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of mjgself. I 
have authority to lay it down, and I have authority 
to take it again ; this commandment I have received 
from my Father." 

(2.) He had a perfect knowledge of all that was 
requisite to the accomplishment of his undertaking : 
with infinite comprehension and accuracy, and in all 
the circumstances, connexions, bearings, and conse- 
quences of his awful engagement. No part of his 
labours and sorrows was unforeseen by him. In the 
approach of the dread catastrophe, how minutely did 
he predict it : how did he long that his baptism of 
sufferings might be accomplished ! " He knew all 
things ; he knew when his hour was come ; he knew 
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when all things were accomplished, that the scripture 
might be fulfilled." 

(3.) His engagement was perfectly voluntary, and 
the object of his infinite complacency, '^ I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will," any private or 
separate objects, ^' but the will of him that sent me. 
My meat and my drink is to do his will, and to finish 
his work.** 

(4.) In assuming our nature, he formed a union with 
the objects of his generous condescension, the guilty 
and ruined children of men. This union includes all 
the ideas of natural relation, legal guardianship, ten- 
der love, representative interest, holy conformity, and 
covenant establishment. This gracious constitution is 
represented in scripture, by comparisons adapted to 
convey the highest conceptions of its intimacy and 
importance. Christ is to his redeemed, what the hus-> 
band ia to the wife, the foundation to the building, the 
head to the animal system, and the vine to the 
branches. Such a union as this constitutes a ground, 
in the reason of things, in the feelings and common 
estimation of men, and in the appointment of God, 
for that reciprocal proprietorship, which is in scrip-^ 
ture so emphatically called, his being " made sin for 
us, that we might be made the righteousness of God 

in him." 

Thus, in the case before us, no injury is done to the 
illustrious Sufferer by his stupendous act of benevo- 
lence and generosity to guilty man ; infinite good 
accrues to the cause of moral right and to the general 
interests of the universe; — an intercommunity of 
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relation exists be'tween the Saviour and his r^eemeidi 
so as to form a just reason for regarding them as anef 
in a federal and legal sense ; — and the reality of this 
onion, when reduced to practical and personal appli- 
cation, secures the existence of genuine holiness, in 
the very fact of any becoming possessed of a beneficiary 
interest in it 

Where such conditions as these exist, though in a 
degree very low and imperfect, the idea of imptUation 
and suhstUution, as to moral and political merit or 
demerit, is undeniably agreeable to the comm<n) under- 
standing, feelings, and practice of mankind. 

These considerations have been adduced with a view 
to proTe the reasonableness of our doctrine ; and to 
shew that the chief objection which has been brought 
agStnst it, is founded on crude conceptions and super- 
ficial views : as the limited notions of the vulgar, 
formed on first appearances, often lead them to dis- 
believe and deride the demonstrated truths of enlarged 
philosophy. 

Let s not, however, suppose that all the reasons, 
relations, and effects of the great pbopitiation are 
known to us. Herein are deposited treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge, which angels desire to look into, 
and which the studies of immortality will uot exhaust. 
If we knew, or could know, nothing besides the naked 
fact of atonement and redemption by the death of 
Christ, the testimony oe God affirming that &,ct 
would be, to a mind that reasoned and felt rightly, 
satis&ctory and decisive. " For this is the testimony, 
that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is 
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by hifl Son." This divine testimony is the proper 
ground of faith, the holy faith which has the promise 
of salvation. God, who cannot lie, has assured us that 
Christ has been once offered, to bear the sins 6f many, 
that he was legally constituted sin and a curse for us 
and that in him, as the propitiation for our sins, we 
have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins, according to the riches of the Father's grace. 
" Gk>d commendeth his love to us, in that, when we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us : much more then, 
being now justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
from wrath through him." In a simple and cordial 
acceptance of this testimony j in an humble, and holy, 
and unshaken reliance upon this rock of ages ; let us 
rejoice. It is all our salvation and all our desire^* 

^ The necessity of this great doctrine, upon grounds ofnits- 
son, has been powerfully evinced by Mr. Isaac Taylor^ in his 
Four Lectures on Spiritual Christianity ; particularly pp. 79 
— 91* He demonstrates to the reason ana presses upon the 
conscience, that " the incontestable facts of the relationship 
between man individually and the Eternal God, — a relation* 
ship at once of community, of moral nature, and of forensic 
dependence, — if duly considered, preclude every objection to 
which the scheme of Redemption might seem liable." But 
more citation would not be right ; for the book ou^ht to be in 
the possession of every man who wishes to cultivate sound 
habits of thought. 
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PART 11. 

On the Proper Valitb of the Redeemer i Sacrifice, 

The language of the apostle attributes an incom- 
parable excellence to the act of our divine Kedeemer 
in offering this sacrifice for sins. '^ How much more 
shall the blood of Christ** — effect the specified pur- 
poses ? Our subject in this yiew, requires attention 
to three points, the pebson who presents the sacrifice, 
the SUBJECT of the sacrifice, and the particular oiB* 
cuHSTANOE m which its yalue consists. 

I. The person who presents the sacrifice is Jesus 
ti|^HSisT, the Mediator between God and man, and 
tl^High-Priest in his own spiritual temple. 

The term Anoi&ied, Messiah, or Christ, is un- 
doubtedly a name of office, derived from the ancient 
mode of designating persons to any of the three im- 
portant functions of priesthood, prophecy, and royalty. 
Under this name, and as including these functions, 
the Redeemer of mankind was promised. We have 
before seen that the predictions of the Old Testament 
represent him in the character of a priest, as well as 
a sacrifice. This office of Christ is the express topic 
of a considerable part of this Epistle to the Hebrew 
Christians. He is here largely and particularly 
shewn to be the preeminent High-Priest, the King 
of Righteousness and Peace j prefigured by those who 
held a typical priesthood in the ecclesiastical polity 
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of the Hebrews j incomparably superior to them, 
being in fiwt the only true and efficacious Priest, 
acting with God on man's behalf ; and the exercise 
of whose office, in grace, power, and glory, shall con- 
tinue for ever. With what gratitude and encour^e- 
ment ought we to reflect, that we have sccH a High 
Priest over his own bouse : the Son of God, the Lord 
of glory, the Author and Finisher of our fiuth ; the 
Minister of the heavenly Banctuary, doing in that 
exalted state every thing that is necessary for com- 
pleting the purposes of bis sacrifice offered on earth, 
and for conveying all the blessings of salvation to all^ 
who apply for them sincerely and in bis name ; th^^ 
Surety and Mediator of the new and better covenant, 
confirming its declarations, pledging himself for the 
fulfilment of its promises, and bestowing its bleae^g^ 
by whose blood we have liberty to draw nigh to^^, 
in all the acts of direct devol|&n, in the habitual 
reflections and communings of the soul, and in the 
last moments of our mortal course ; who, having of- 
fered the one sacrifice to propitiate for sins, is sat 
down for ever on the right hand of the throne of God, 
the state of the highest dignity, authority, and power 
for all the objects of benignity and righteousness ; 
merciful and faitbfiil in condescending to all our 
wants, and adapting his blessings to our circum- 
stances, thus sympathizing with us in our infirmities 
and sorrows, succouring the tempted and distressed, 
and saving to the utt«rmost those who come unto 
God by him ! 
For the discharge of this momentous office the 
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Lord Jesus possesses a perfect fitness, on account of 
the union of the human and the diyine natures in his 
mysterious person. 

. Being to act on the hehalf of men, he is a real and 
proper man. " It behoved him to be made, in all 
things, — jet without sin, like unto his brethren ;" a 
partaker of fiesh and blood, as the rest of the children 
of Adam. '^ Such a High Priest became us ; holj, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners.'' 

I^ however, we rested here, we should only " know 
Christ after the flesh :" a knowledge of little profit, 
•:; compared with the vast extent of our necessities, and 
the high import of his character and work as the 
Saviour of mankind. It is a striking declaration of 
the eternal Qod, ^' I, even I, am Jehovah ; and be- 
sideg me there is no Savioue." * But the very inten* 
tion" of our Lord's priesthood is to " save to the tU^ 
termost^ to the fuUest extent of time, and conse- 
quently in the highest sense, ^* them that come unto 
God by him." f If he performs the work which be- 
longs to God alone, he must have the nature of God. 
Accordingly, at the very commencement of thiis 
epistle, the design of the apostle is unfolded, to show 
the value of Christianity by arguing from the dignity 
of its Author. Our great High Priest is there de- 
scribed as not only the messenger of God, but the 
Brightness of his glory, and the Express Image of his 
manner of existence : % all the other messengers of 

* Isa. xliii. 11. f See Supplementary Note XVII. 

X After considerable research and consideration, I have been 

brought to the opinion that this periphrasis is the nearest 
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Gtod are commaiided to adore him : and to him are 
addressed the magnificent words, " Thy throne, 
God, is for ever and eyer. Thou, Lord, in the begin- 
ning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the 
heavens are the works of thj hands. Thej shall 
perish, but thou remainest : and they all shall wax 
old as doth a garment, and as a resture shalt thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed : but thou 
art the same, and thj years shall not &il !" 

It was necessaiy thus to mention this great truth 
of Christianity, so much opposed and not seldom 
misrepresented ; though it would be improper here to 
digress so far as to submit even an outline of its 
various evidence. I would only, in passing, make 
one remark upon the course of proceeding which 
seems the most likely to lead to a rational concluaioit 
on this important question. Since all Christians 
receive Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah whom the 

approach to Expressing the exact meaning of lirSarcuTis in this 
passage. BeeBitdcei Comment Ling, Or. p. 688, 689, ed. Bas. 
1557. Michaelia translates it (Abdruck seines Wesens) im- 
pression of his Essence. Dr. Leander Van Eas, who is very 
judicious in his selection of phraseology, has (Ebenbild s. W. j 
copy or model of JUs Essence. The samfi was probably the in- 
tention of Le Maistre de Sacy, whose felicitousness of expres- 
sion, as well as his fidelity to the meaning, in his Version of 
the Scriptures, especially of the New Testament, are truly ad- 
mirable. The elder Bosenmiiller, who was not likely to have 
given such a comment if not induced by insurmountable evi- 
dence, gives this explanation : " It denotes Gk^i himself. The 
Son is called the absolutely perfect Image of the Father, be- 
cause he is like him in power, wisdom, goodness, &c., since,, 
by a son, we understand one of the same nature as > the 
father." Schleusner paraphrases the two appellations, " The 
express resemblance of the Essence or Nature of God, and of 
fais unchangeable Majesty.** 
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Jewish prophets predicted, it would appear a &xr and 
unexceptionable method to collect all the characters 
and circumstances under which they represented the 
Messiah, and to compose our description of him from 
the whole of this antecedent evidence. We should 
then come the better prepared to the careful studj 
of the New Testament, the writers of which were so 
thoroughly imbued with the information and senti* 
ments of the ancient prophecies, that they evidently 
presuppose in their readers an acquaintance with 
" all that is written in Moses, and the prophets, and 
the psalms, conceirning the Christ.*' 

Such is the glorious Person who presented the 
great sacrifice, " who was made of the seed of David, 
according to the flesh, but is over all, God blessed for 
ever." 

II. The SUBJECT of the sacrifice, or that in which 
it properly consists, is expressed by the term " him- 
self.** 

The Father of mercies hath provided this Lamb for 
a sacrifice. " God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him might not perish, but might have everlasting 
life." It was in obedience to this gracious will and 
appointment, that the Messiah devoted himself for 
us. " Therefore doth my Father love me," said our 
compassionate Redeemer, " because I lay down my 
life." So unjust is the calumny often cast upon our 
doctrine of atonement, as if we represented the bene- 
volence of the Son to be superior to that of the 
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Father ! Prom this appointment^ we may infer tiie 
propriety of the sacrifice of Christy as a measure of 
the divine goyemment ; and its validity for all the 
purposes of divine mercy. 

Our text affirms that Christ offered himself with* 
OUT SPOT : a sacrifice, in every sense, pure, unble- 
mished, and perfectly holy. On this circumstance 
the sacred writers lay particular stress ; as, without 
it, the sacrifice would have been altogether in vain, 
Had Christ been personally a sinner, in any respect 
or degree, he would have Bj^ca utterly disqualified 
to achieve the work of salvation.; he would have 
needed for himself that blessing which he came to 
confer upon others. The Levitical law made men 
high priests that had infirmity ; but he was " holy, 
harmless, and undefiled. He needed not l^p offer, first 
for his own sins. He was manifested to take away 
our sins, and in him is no sin. We are redeemed 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb with- 
out blemish and without spot." * 

In those respects in which the sacrifice of the 
Messiah implied suffering, it could attach only to his 
human nature. The Divinity is not susceptible of 
pain or death. Inconsiderate language, seeming to 
imply the contrary to this, has done much harm to 
the cause of Scriptural truth. All that, in the 
Redeemer of mankind, which was capable of suffering, 
did suffer : all that he possessed of finite and de- 
pendent nature. But it appears reasonable to con- 

' » Ch. vii. 26, 27, 1 John iii. 6. 1 Pet. i. 19. Also, Sup- 
plementary Note XVIII- 
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aider all that he did in his capacity and offices as a 
Saviour, to haye a character of worth and excellency, 
proportioned to the complete dignity of his person. 
Though only the pure and perfect human nature of 
the Messiah could sufier, it is obvious that all the 
«cts and sufferings of that human nature, by reason 
of its union with the divme, come under a relative con* 
nderation very different from that which similar acts 
and sufferings could hare in any mere man. Analo- 
gies and illustrations from human dignities and affairs 
might easily be devised. But all such suppositions 
must, of necessity, be deeply defective. The tran- 
scendent case before us is absolutely sui generis ; and 
all our reflections upon it should be conducted with 
the most cautious reverence, and with an anxious 
adherence to the light of revelation. 

These observations lead to a further view of the 
subject. 

III. The oiBGUMSTAHOB which confers its proper 
value upon the sacrifice of Christ. 

The value of this expiatory sacrifice is not to be 
estimated from the divine appointment alone ; nor 
merely from the kind or intensity of sufferings which 
our blessed Saviour endured ; but from his tbue and 
ESSENTIAL DEiTT. This is that relative consideration, 
just mentioned, which confers its own dignity upon 
the constituted person of the Messiah, and upon his 
whole mediatorial work. It is the opinion of some 
eminent critics, and appears to me supported by pro- 
bable evidence, that to this grand circumstance our 
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text refers, in saying that Olirist '^ THSovan tHE 
Etebnal Spibit, offered himseli'' * 

On this holy ground I adyance with trembling and 
anxiety, lest I should darken counsel by words with- 
out knowledge. Presumption, curiosity, and the 
affectation of knowledge beyond what revelation per^ 
mits, — ^I solemnly disown. Most sincerely do I reve- 
rence, and desire ever to obey, the injunction of our 
unrivalled poet : 

Heaven is, for thee, too. high 
To know what passes there : be lowly wise ; 
Contented that thus far hath been revealed, 
Not of earth only, but of highest heaven. 

Par. Lost, viii. 173. 

My aim only is to guard the truth from the assaults 
of its adversaries, and to show the solidity of its base, 
and the symmetry of its parts. That difficulties 
exist, I well know. They arise in all our attempts 
to gain accurate knowledge. The philosophy of 
nature teaches us to expect mysteries in the sublimer 
wisdom which cometh from above. A mystery, how- 
ever, is not an absurdity. It is truth seen in dis- 
united portions : but though the intermediate parts 
be hid in a wise or necessary darkness, their conti- 
nuity, in the perfection of divine harmony, is not the 
less certain. The gospel is " the wisdom of God in 
a mystery :** and can we be, with reason, surprised 
that this capital part of the gospel, which we are 
humbly exploring, should be, in some of its bearings, 
to us unsearchable or dimly seen ? 

* Supplementary Note XIX. 
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In my most serious estimation, and may I presume 
to say, after no careless or precipitate inquiry, — '* the 
pillar and ground of truth, and confessedly great, is 
the mystery of godliness ;"— -it is " the Liyino God— 
who was manifested in the flesh,** ^ and stamped his 
own glory upon the propitiation for our sins. H(m 
this e£fect was produced ; hm the Sayiour*s divine 
nature conyeyed its own infinite yalue to the ohedi- 
ence and sufferings of '' the flesh,'* the human nature ; 
— it is no objection or difficulty with me^ to believe 
that mortaU cannot know, I should rather think it 
a presumption against any sentiment which respected 
the mode of the Deity's existence and agency, that it 
contained nothing but what was perfectly plain to 
our mental perception. But we may shew the rea- 
sonableness of a doctrine, and rebut the charges which 
rashness or profaneness may throw out against it, 
without overstepping the boundary prescribed to our 
feeble and fallen faculties. With deference, there- 
fore, I submit to serious and candid minds some 
considerations, not, I trust, unauthorized by scripture 
and reason. 

i. The assumption of human nature by the Eternal 
Word, who is God, was the act of an Infinite Mind, 
knowing, intending, and contemplating all the remits 
of that act of assumption, through the period of the 
designed humiliation and for ever. To the Divine 
Mind, nearness and remoteness of time or space are 
equal. Consequently, as the actual assumption of 
human nature was the first result of the omnipotent 

* Supplementary Note XX. 
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willy SO the same act, or Yolition, must equally have 
carried forwards and communicated its original divine 
value to all tlie subsequent moral and mediatorial acts 
of the incarnate Saviour. 

ii. The union of the divine and human natures, in 
his person, was constant and invariable. The scrip- 
tures afford us no reason to think that the Messiah's 
human nature, though retaining always its essential 
properties, had ever a separate subsistence. To the 
mother of Jesus it was announced, " The Holy Being 
which is bom of thee, shall be called the Son of God :" 
and according to the prophetic declaration, as soon as 
men could say, " Unto us a child is born," so soon 
was it the ^stct that his name was called " the Won- 
derful, the Counsellor, the Mighty God." It was the 
Mediator, in his whole person, that acted for the sal- 
vation of man ; though it was impossible that the 
Divine Nature could be subject to suffering. 

From these two positions I infer a third, which I 
venture to propose, as an unexceptionable mode of 
stating this important, though profound and difficult 
subject: — 

iii. All the acts of our Lord Jesus Christ that were 
physical, or merely intellectual, were acts of his 
human nature alone, being necessary to the subsist- 
ence of a human nature : but all his moral acts, and 
all the moral qualities of complex acts, or, in other 
terms, all that he did in and for the execution of 
his mediatorial office and work ; — ^were impressed 
with the essential dignity and moral vakie of his 
Divine Perfection. 
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These reasoBs appear to me sufficient to authorize 
our attributing to this holy sacrifice, a value properly 
INFIHITB, on account of the Divine Nature of him 
who offered it. A most important conclusion 1 Bich 
in blessing to the contrite sinner : AiU of J07 to the 
obedient believer. 

I cannot decline, also, to observe here, how close 
and important is the connexion between the two 
leading doctrines of the Christian system, the Deitj 
and the Atonement of Christ. Thej yield mutual 
illustration and support ; and neither can be consist- 
ently held without the other.* 



PART IIL 

On the EFFICACY of the Sacrifice of Christ. • 

From the principles which have been stated, and, 
I trust, established by evidence, it is now easy to 
infer, that the Redeemer's sacrifice of himself pos- 
sesses an efficacy truly divine, glorious to its AU-wise 
and Gracious Author, and replete with boundless 
blessings to mankind. 

I. Every obstruction is removed to the exercise of 
pardoning and saving mercy, for every purpose, and 
in every way, that Infinite Wisdom and Goodness 
may see fit. 

We have seen that there is evidence, from the 
word of inspiration and the reason of things, that sin 

* Supplementary Note XXI. 
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deserves punisliinent, and that under the goyemment 
of an All-perfect Being it must meet with its desert. 
The guilt of sin, therefore, so long as it remains, must 
separate the guilty soul from God. Nor could any 
repentance, prayers, works, or satisfactions of human 
devising, ever remove the dreadful barrier. But now 
this otherwise insuperable obstacle is removed, in a 
manner honourable to the justice and government of 
God, on the behalf of all who believe in Christ and 
^bey him. To such he is the Author of eternal 
salvation ; for he has " redeemed them from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for them ;" and " having 
made peace through the blood of his cross, he hath 
reconciled those that were once alienated and ene- 
mies." He hath " not died in vain ;" which the word 
of truth expressly declares would have been the 
case on the supposition that " righteousness," accept- 
ance to the favour and never-dying friendship of God, 
" came by the law ;" as the reward of personal obedi- 
ence.* Infinitely different from any such supposi- 
tion, is the true fountain of salvation to men. Now, 
the streams of divine benevolence flow to unworthy 
mortals, in full harmony with all the honours of the 
divine law. Now, free grace is consistently and 
righteously exercised, in bestowing on the restored 
transgressor a full and everlasting pardon of all his 
crimes. He who is of purer eyes than to behold evil, 
is shewn to our admiring and grateful view, abundant 
in mercy, pardoning iniquity, transgression, and sin ; 
a Just God and a Saviour : just and justifying him 

* Gal. ii. 21. 
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that believeth in Jesus. — Now, the active obedience 
of the Lord Christ is freely and graciously imputed 
to the pardoned sinner. He is clothed with the 
garments of salvation ; he is covered with the robe 
of righteousness ; he counts all things but loss, that he 
may win Christ and be found in him, not having his 
own righteousness, but that which is through the faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith. 
— Now the gift of the Holy Spirit, in all his gracious 
and saving influences, is freely poured out. " The 
Spirit is given, for Jesus is glorified ;" to renew the 
soul in righteousness and true holiness, to train it to 
moral perfection, and to form and maintain that 
sacred union with the Redeemer which produces 
moral principles, sentiments and conduct resembling 
his, and which establishes the never-retracted com- 
munication of all the blessings of grace and glory. 

IL A sure foundation is laid for the overtures of 
reconciliation, and invitations of mercy, to mankind. 

Here eternal and sovereign love erects its throne, 
and proclaims, from this mercy-seat, the act of bound- 
less grace. "This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners I Whom God hath set forth, a 
propitiation, through faith, by his blood; to the 
demonstration of his justice at the present time ; so 
that He is just, and yet justifying the man who is 
of the faith of Jesus. Now is the accepted time : 
now is the day of salvation. Look unto me, and be 
saved, all ye ends of the earth. Whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely !" 
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Under this gracious commissioD, the ministers of 
the gospel are authorized to preach repentance and 
remission of sins, in the name of Jesus, to every 
nation under heaven* The sacrifice of the Son of 
God is the chief article of our message, the sun of 
our system, the central orb to which all the lines of 
christian truth converge. A convincing proof of 
this, is that the New Testament designates the 
ministry of the gospel by terms expressive only of 
this doctrine; thus intimating that, while we are 
sedulously to declare the whole counsel of God, our 
choice and capital theme must be redemption by the 
BLOOD OP Christ. Such terms are " the preaching 
of the cross, the preaching of Christ crucified, glory- 
ing in his cross, determining to make known nothing 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified." We, also, 
would tread in the steps of the inspired teachers ; 
'' preaching peace by Jesus Christ : he is Lord of alL 
We, then, are ambassadors for Christ; as though 
•God did beseech you by us, we pray you, in Christ's 
stead, be ye reconciled unto God : for he hath made 
him who knew no sin to be sin for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him." 

A controversy has been moved, whether we are to 
regard the sacrifice of the Redeemer as offered gene- 
rally, on the behalf of mankind, or exclusively for 
those who shall in the event be saved by him. This 
subject appears to me to involve great difficulties on 
both sides ; and, except treated with especial caution, 
it is peculiarly liable to become a vain and unprofit^ 
able question. If the inquiry be understood to be, 
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Whether Christ died for any, so as to procure the 
pardon of their sins and freedom from condemnation, 
but omitting an effectual provision for the sincere 
and persevering sanctity of their hearts and lives : 
we answer without hesitation, that, in this sense, he 
died for none. If the question be, Whether any 
child of man, who is convinced of his sins, humbled, 
penitent, and contrite, may entertain a doubt of the 
efficacy of the atonement for himself, or the gracious 
readiness of the Almighty Saviour to receive him to 
the enjoyment of all its benefits, — to this I boldly 
answer, that no such doubt can be entertained without 
a false and injurious reflection upon the veracity of 
the divine word. The doctrine of a sovereign, gra- 
cious, and personal election, I believe, to be clearly 
affirmed in the scriptures, and to be as clearly de- 
ducible by rational argument from the divine perfec- 
tions. But this doctrine is totally misapprehended, 
if it be conceived to supersede the obligation to faith 
and obedience, or to limit the generous freeness with 
which sinners are invited to partake of the ttnseabch- 
ABLE BicsHES of Christ. There is, undoubtedly, a 
glorious coincidence and harmony among all the 
counsels and ways of God ; and therefore the gracious 
decree of election and the designs of redemption must 
be in perfect unison. But whether the relation of the 
former to the latter, immediately regards the original 
performance^ or the successive application of the 
Saviour's mediatorial work, does not, I acknowledge, 
appear to me to be a question very necessary or 
profitable, or that it is clearly solved in the divine 
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oracles : and, wliere they are silent, it is our wisdom 
to remain so likewise. It is, also, deserving of parti- 
cular attention, that the sacred writers never scruple 
to use large and general expressions when treating on 
the subject of redeeming grace ; and that they employ 
the most unlimited phraseology, in the calls, commands, 
and invitations, by which they carry into effect the 
commission of their Wise and Benignant Lord, who 
is "moh in mercy unto all that call upon him."* 

» 

III. This doctrine furnishes a solid assurance of 
preservation in holiness, and the final attainment of 
immortal happiness, to all who cordially accept the 
truth which it declares. 

It is a very striking fact, which adds a weighty 
confirmation to all our other arguments, that the 
apostolic writings uniformly lay down the holiness, 
virtue, or morality of Christians as a system of duties 
and blessings, of which redemption by the blood of 
Christ is the antecedent cause, and a most forcible 
obligation. In the plainest and most uniform man- 
ner, they represent our personal obedience, not as the 
cause or condition of salvation, but as the primary 
and most essential part of salvation itself. " The love 
of Christ constraineth us, to live, not to ourselves, but 
to Him who died for us. He bore our sins in his 
own body, that we, being dead to sins, might live to 
righteousness.*' Thus, " redemption from all ini- 
quity ,* is the object which the sacrifice of Christ 
attains. Such a redemption, personal and experi- 

* Sapplementary Kote XXII. 
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mental as well as extrinsic and legal, is also the 
object of the most anxious desire in the breast of an 
awakened sinner. Emancipation from the curse 
would not meet his conscious wants without the con- 
current blessing of vital, preyailing, and active holi- 
ness. This end the atoning sacrifice secures, not 
only hj presenting the most probable inducements 
and assistances, but bj an efficiency of almighty 
INFLUENCE, which couviuces and satisfies the under- 
standing, persuades the heart, and determines the 
will* " How much more," says our text, ** shall the 
blood of Christ — purge your conscience from dead 
works, to serve the Living God ! " The continuance 
of this sanctifying agency is secured by the unchange- 
able value of the great sacrifice, and by the ever- 
living power and love of Him who offered it on earth, 
and is now " entered, with his own blood, into heaven 
itself, there to appear in the presence of God for us ;" 
our Patron, Advocate, and Intercessor. Because he 
lives, his saints shall live also. Under the conduct 
of his Holy Spirit their holy character shall grow and 
£ourish, till it is ripened to the perfection of heaven. 
He gives to them eternal life : and who shall sepa- 
rate them from the love of Christ ? 

This encouraging sentiment is strengthened by the 
relation which this doctrine has to the exercise of 
devotional communion with Heaven. Such inter- 
course of the soul with God is the essential and prin- 
cipal instrument of maintaining the spiritual life. 
Yet this happy intercourse is impossible, except by a 
sincere dependence upon the sacrifice of Christ. By 
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him alone, the Way, the Truth, and the Life, can we 
approach the Father. The blood of sprinkling is the 
only protection that will avail us before the Judge of 
all. But now " we have boldness to enter into the 
holiest, by the blood of Jesus;** and are assured 
that prayer and praise, perfumed with the fragrance 
of his atonement and intercession, will rise with ac- 
ceptance before the spotless throne. 

To that throne we must, in a short time, approach 
in another manner. We must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ. He cometh with clouds ; 
and every eye shall see him. But none shall be able 
to stand in the day of his coming, except those who 
are " washed from their sins in his blood.** To such 
only, will the tribunal of justice appear encircled with 
the rainbow of mercy ; for he that sitteth upon it " is 
become unto them wisdom and righteousness, sancti« 
fication and redemption.'* 

This is the principal topic on which the preaching 
of Christianity should dwell Like the sun in the 
heavens, it is the fountain of the light and life of 
religion, the energy, the fervour, and the joy of the 
Christian character. So the apostles of Christ con- 
sidered it. The doctrine of a Saviour crucified was 
to them the wisdom and the power of God. Its truth, 
its value, and its efficacy, are the same still. Innu- 
merable instances have existed and do exist of its 
unrivalled effect, in the conversion of the unbelieving, 
the prejudiced, and the profligate, to holiness of cha- 
racter, to active benevolence, to the best use of life, 
and to ^ triumphant hope in death. You, my 
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beloved brethren, students for the Christian ministry 
in our venerable seminary ; * you have the strongest 
motives to hold this doctrine of the cross dear and 
precious. It is all your salvation and all your desire : 
and to announce its glad tidings to mankind is the 
choice and purpose of your lives. Tou participate in 
the pleasure afforded to me this day, of bearing a 
public testimony to this glorious theme. Ye are wit* 
nessos, and God also, that these are the sentiments 
which, privately and publicly, are professed and 
maintained among us, not in the elucidation of their 
theory only, but with a studious regard to their in- 
fluence on the heart and in the life. The affectionate 
belief and enjoyment of this doctrine will be found, 
in practice, to be the only means of preserving your 
hearts pure and happy, your lives holy, and your 
ministry useful ; *' for other foundation can no man 
lay, than that which is laid ; which is Jesus Christ." 
" Upon this rock," said the Faithful Witness, " I will 
build my Church : and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.'' 

Some carelessly disregard this grand truth, or pro- 
fessedly disbelieve it. But have they taken care to 
understand what the doctrine really is ? Have they 
attended to it with the serious diligence which it 
demands 1 Have they scrutinized its evidence and 
tendency, with impartiality and prayer, with a sense 

* The Protestant Dissenting College at Homerton, consist- 
ing of two foandations, of which the one was established soon 
after the Bevolution, and the other in 1730. To the Patrons 
and Students of that Institution^ the substance of this Dis- 
course was originally delivered on March 11, 1813. 
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of their accountableness as creatures, and of their 
humiliating condition as sinners ? ^^0 that they 
were wise ! that they understood this !" that they 
would faithfully search into the motives of their in* 
attention, the secret springs of their disbelief ! Are 
there no criminal passions, no irreligious prejudices, 
which indispose them to the search? Is there no 
pride of fancied virtue, or of imagined superiority in 
discernment; no unwillingness to concede the painful 
charge of sin and guilt and ruin, which this doctrine 
presupposes, and which the word of Heaven so plainly 
asserts ; no reluctance to admit that sin is that un* 
utterable and flagitious evil, which, on these prin- 
ciples, it must be ; no secret dislike to those humi« 
liating reflections, that entire self-renunciation, and 
those strict obligations to holiness, whiph must be 
felt by him who truly receives Christ as his wisdom 
and righteousness, sanctification and redemption f 
The day is coming which shall declare. Amidst the 
awful developements of that day, may our '' faith 
be found unto praise and honour and glory, at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ ! " 

Let us not imagine, as many do, that these are 
only speculations, ingenious and perhaps just; but 
by no means essential to the existence of religion now, 
or to the possession of happiness in the future state. 
The sacrifice of Christ, and the doctrines associated 
with it, are not by us conceived as matters of mere 
theory, so that the opinionative belief in them is all 
that distinguishes the genuine Christian from the 
outwardly virtuous and moral man of the world. The 
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case is essentially different. It is the influence of 
the doctrines of Redemption upon our own inward 
sensibilities and affections, in relation to God and 
ourselyes, that constitutes the yalue of a scriptural 
faitL That faith is a holj and active principle. 
Were it the inert belief of any doctrine whatsoeyer, 
we would lay no stress upon it, except that which 
arises from the rational pleasure of knowing the 
truth. But we are persuaded that the state of mind 
and motive, upon which depends all the moral yalue 
of outward actions, is both the necessary and the ex- 
clusive product of that faith. Without it, we have 
no just appreciation of the moral attributes of God> 
no sense of the excellence of his law, no right feeling 
of the rectitude and beauty of obedience, or of the in- 
trinsic deformity of sin, no repentance but that which 
is the constrained result of selfish fear, no vital piety, 
no acceptable devotion, no holy gratitude, no Christ- 
like benevolence, no generous and delightful charity, 
no solid virtue, no consistent and comprehensive mo- 
rality, no " purifying of the conscience from dead 
works to serve the Living God." 
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DISCOURSE II. 



ON THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. 



• In the preceding Discourse, many particulars con- 
cerning this most momentous office* and work of 
our Divine Redeemer, are expressly stated or less 
formally adverted to : but a more minute investiga- 
tion, in the form of a methodical synopsis, may be 
useful, to place the doctrine and illustrations con- 
tained in the Epistle to the Hebrews more clearly 
before the reader's mind. 

The articles of this enumeration will fall into two 
classes : the first comprising the appellatives given 



* " The Priestly office of Christ is the most essential [of 
his relations to mankind] ; it being on this account precisely 
that we need the Messiah. God might have been our King 
immediately, \i. e. by his sovereign dominion,] without ap- 
pointing the Messiah to that office : he might have revealed 
his will to us, and overthrown idolatry by messengers merely 
human, as under the Old Testament : but to provide a propi- 
tiation for our sins by bearing their penal consequences, 
required a person of that high dignity, at once divine and 
human." J, D, Michaelis Dogmatik ; Tub. 1785, p. 364. 
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to our Blessed Saviour with respect to his Priesthood ; 
and the second consisting of the descriptive charac- 
ters which are applied to the office itself and to his 
discharge of it. 

I. Terms and appellations designating the personal 
condition and character of Christ, in relation to this 
office. 

i. Priest, lepevg. Our English word, like the cor- 
responding one in the languages of several of our 
neighbouring nations, is a corruption of the New 
Testament term Presbytery the meaning of which is 
essentially different from that which was intended by 
the ancient terms. The UpevQ (o Upd pO^uty) of the 
Greeks, and the sacerdos fa sacris faciundis) of the 
Latins, plainly correspond to the definition given in 
the Discourse. But it is less easy to determine the 
primitive meaning of the name "0 Cohen, since the 
radical verb is not found in what remains of the 
Hebrew language. The question is of considerable 
importance ; for a knowledge of the original and 
definite application, of either the verb or the partici- 
pial appellative would bring us to an acquaintance 
with the ideas which were attached to the function 
thus expressed, by the persons who received the 
earliest revelations. The inquiry cannot be pursued 
without some aid from the Arabic dialect. Yet the 
employment of cognate languages, for the illustration 
of particular words, is a work that requires more 
sagacity and caution than seem to have been thought 
necessary by some learned illustrators of the Old Tes- 
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tament from Arabic forms and significations. Though 
the primary notion, in a given case, may be the same ; 
yet the accessory ideas, at an equal point of progression 
from the stem, will often be, in two branches or 
dialects, not merely different but even opposite. Eim> 
chi regards the primary meaning of the Hebrew word 
to be the rendering of honourable and dignified service, 
such as that of the officers of state to their sovereign : 
in which he is followed by some of the highest oriental 
scholars, our own distinguished and hapless Oastell, 
Giggeius, Emesti, Simonis, J. D. Michaelis probably, 
Tittmann, and Eichhom. By Cocceius the idea was 
laid down of drawing near, as to a king or any 
supreme authority ; and this was adopted by the elder 
Schultens, the father of the most solid and rational 
study of Hebrew literature. From this, the former 
meaning might be fairly deduced. Clodius (Lexic. 
Vocum Hehr. Eariorum et Ohscurarum,) and Mi- 
chaelis (SuppL ad Lexica Hebr,) mention, from the 
Arabic, the notion of discovering secret things, fore^ 
telling, having occult knowledge ; and this is zealously 
supported by Gesenius, the rival of Eichhom, and 
whose reputation as a Hebrew critic stands at the 
highest point. The article in his Lexicon is so im- 
portant, and it is so much abridged in Mr. Leo's 
Translation, that I shall be excused for extracting the 
principal parts of it. 

" The verb, in its primitive form, does not occur 
in Hebrew. In Arabic, it denotes to prophesy, to 
foretel as a soothsayer; and, among the heathen 
Arabs, the substantive bore the latter signification ; 
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also that of a medicUor, a middle person who inter- 
poses in any business ; which seems to be the radical 
meaning, as prophets and priests were regarded as 
mediators between men and the Deity. In the Sjriac 
dialect, the words signify the enjoi/inent of riches, 
affluence, grandeur, splendour. 

" In Hebrew, the verb occurs only in the conjuga- 
tion Pihel, in three senses. (1.) To he, or become a 
priest Deut. x. 6. In the earliest families of the 
race of Shem, the offices of priest and prophet were 
undoubtedly united, so that the word originally 
denoted both, and at last the Hebrew idiom kept 
one part of the idea and the Arabic the other* 
(2.) To serve as a priest, to discharge the duties of the 
priestly ojlce. Exod. xxxi. 10. xxviii. 41. xl. 13, 15. 
Hos. iv. 6. (3.) Following the Syriac idiom, in 
Is. Ixi. 10, ' as the bridegroom adometh himself with 
a turban.' '* 

In what Gesenius says upon the substantive, is 
nothing that needs to be cited at length. He observes, 
that, in some passages (as Gen. xli. 45. Ps. ex. 4,) 
the Chaldee Targum translates the word by a term 
that denotes prince or chieftain : and he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the sons of David (2 Sam. viii. 
18. comp. 1 Chron. xviii. 17.) and other persons 
(1 Kings iv. 5. 2 Kings x. 1 1,) are styled priests, when 
they could not be properly so, but were so den6minated 
as being counsellors of the crown, more particularly 
perhaps in ecclesiastical affairs. Hehrdisches und 
ChcUddisches Handworterhuch ; Leipz. 1823, p. 343. 
The correspondent article in the Latin version of 
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this valuable Lexicon (Leipz. 1833,) is to the same 
effect. 

All these ideas might naturally proceed from that 
of agent or mediator between parties, as laid down by 
Gesenius. Aristotle describes a priest as {twv irpoQ tovc 
deovQ Kvpioc) " presiding over things relating to the 
gods." The apostolic definition meets every point 
and clearly agrees with the philological evidence : 
" Every high-priest taken from among men is consti- 
tuted, on the behalf of men, with respect to their 
concerns with God, that he may present both gifts and 
sacrifices for sins." Heb. v. 1. 

" Thou art a Priest for ever, according to the order 
of Melchisedec." v. 6. vii. 17, 21 ; 11, 15. " For 
if indeed he were on earth, he would not be a Priest, 
since there are," &c. viii. 4. That is, ' If I repre- 
sented him as an earthly or common priest, it would 
not be proper to call him a priest at all ; for, on the 
one hand, there are priests of this kind to whose class 
he could not legally belong ; and their priesthood is 
only a faint shadow, a mere figure and symbol of his ; 
and, on the other hand, his work and ofiice refer to 
substantial and infinite blessings, spiritual and hea- 
venly.* This interpretation is supported by Calvin, 
Michaelis, Emesti, Heinrichs, Dindorf, Schulz, and 
Tholuck. 

" A great Priest over the House of God." x. 21. 
The church or collective people of God, comprehending 
all its genuine members in both the present and the 
future life, is represented under the figure of a temple, 
(as in Eph. ii. 21. 1 Tim. iii. 15. 1 Pet, ii. 5 ;) and 
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as the Israelitish High priest was the chief personage 
in the temple at Jerusalem, so is Jesus the Messiah in 
this spiritual and immortal constitution, the sole, 
efficacious, and ahiding Agent of salvation and happy 
intercourse between God and man. 

ii. High Priest^ dpxupevc- " — a merciful and 
faithful High Priest, with respect to our concerns 
with God, in order to make propitiation for the sins 
of the people." ii. 1 7. Tender and compassionate from 
his own experience of sorrows, temptations, and death, 
(alluding to verse 14 ;) and discharging his office with 
equal fidelity, in supporting the honour of God (John 
xvii. 4 ;) and generosity in procuring the highest 
benefits for all who put their confidence in him. 

" The High Priest of our confession ;" iii. 1. «'. e, 
whom we acknowledge, and to whom we profess and 
pledge our public adherence. Brucker and Stuart 
support this interpretation. But o/ioXoy/a signifies 
also an agreement, bond of uniony or covenant; and 
some very great authorities, among whom are Wessel- 
ing, Emesti, Morus, Heinrichs, and Tittmann, adopt 
this idea ; and explain the clause, the High Priest, 
who hath fulfilled the covenant on our behalf Yet 
the use of the word, in all the other places of the New 
Testament, where it occurs (ch. iv. 14. x. 23. 1 Tim. 
vi. 12, 13. 2 Cor. ix. 13,) is a weighty, though not 
necessarily decisive, reason in favour of the other 
interpretation. 

" A great High Priest who is passed through the 
heavens." iv. 14. Under the Jewish law, there were 
many high priests in succession, and many who 
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degraded the office by the feebleness and worthlessness 
of their characters : but the epithet " great" represents 
the Christian High Priest as supreme in dignity and 
every excellence ; singular, sole, and unrivalled ; having 
^o equal, partner, or successor in his office. Aaron 
and each of his successors passed through all the pre* 
cincts and courts of the earthly sanctuary, till he 
arrived at his solitary and awful station ; and there, 
accompanied by no mortal, with light such as rendered 
but darkly visible the ark of the covenant, the golden 
mercy-seat, and the cherubim of glory, he sprinkled 
the blood of typical expiation, presented the incense, 
and prayed for his nation. But the Messiah, " having 
offered his own blood, by which a real and not an 
emblematical atonement was made, entered into the 
true holy of holies, which is in heaven." * As a real 
and not an emblematical High Priest, with an expia* 
tion and a righteousness not figurative but of infinite 
worth in the eyes of eternal holiness, he ascends on 
high ; he passes through all the regions of beauty and 
greatness in the invisible world, receiving in this 
triumphant progress the joyous homage of " angels, 
principalities, and powers," (Eph. iii. 9 ; 1 Pet. iii. 
22); he enters into that state of supreme majesty 
which is preeminently the heavenly/ world ; he takes 
his seat of authority : he displays it to us as " the 
throne of grace ;" he invites our devout approach j 
and he insures to us the greatest blessings, 

'^ Not such a High Priest as could not sympathize 

* The words of Dr. Priestley, on Heb. ix. 12, in his post- 
humous Notes on Scripture. 
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with OUT weaknesses." iv. 15. The figure here used 
(Litotes) is of abundant occurrence in the Greek and 
Latin poets, and it usually expresses a high degree of 
the quality opposed to what is denied. It is not infre- 
quent in the poetical parts of the Old Testament : as, 
Ps. li. 17, "A broken and contrite heart, God, 
thou wilt not despise ;" Is. xlix. 15, " They may for- 
get, yet will I not forget thee." Thus this passage 
expresses with the strongest emphasis the tender com- 
passion of Him who '' was made flesh and fixed his 
tabernacle among us, — ^full of grace and truth." 
Though our blessed Lord could have no experience of 
any disposition to sin, or perpetration of it, any degree 
of its defilement, or any personal guilt ; yet he had 
the deepest share of the woes which it has induced. 
He feels therefore the most prompt and generous 
commiseration in the sorrows of his faithful people, 
even though those sufierings are occasioned, indirectly 
or directly, by their sinful infirmities, which yet they 
sincerely lament and resist ; and his sympathy is not 
barren pity, but it is always active to the administra- 
tion of " mercy and grace for help in the time of need.** 
" Christ did not assume to himself the honour of 
becoming High Priest." v. 5. The Lord Jesus always 
ascribed his mission, his particular acts and proceed- 
ings, his doctrine, and his entire authority as the 
Messiah, to the express will and appointment of his 
Divine Father : e. g. John v. 19, 26, 27, 43. vi. 38. 
vii. 2S, viii. 54. x. 18. But that mission is here 
declared to involve the acts and function of the 
supreme priesthood. 
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" Addressed by God, High Priest, according to the 
order of Melchisedec,'* v. 10, referring back to v. 6, 
from Ps.cx. in which the Divine Father addresses the 
Son, " Thou art a priest for ever.*' — I subjoin Mi- 
chaelis's Paraphrase of the whole passage, v. 7 — 10. 
" This office he has actually fulfilled in the manner 
already described. He has himself experienced our 
distress and dread at the approach of death ; that 
hereafter, at the aspect of it, a peculiar sympathy 
might arise in him. For in the days in which he 
walked on earth, encompassed with a weak and dying 
body, he made supplication, in lowly prayer, with 
vehement crying and tears, to God who could deliver 
him from death. God heard his prayer and freed 
him from the distress at which he had trembled, or 
(to make use of an expression of a Psalm which treats 
of him,) he ' heard him from his fear' [Ps. xxii. 22.] 
It might appear that, as the Son of God, as the Mes- 
siah, he might have required exemption from the 
labours and sorrows of human life; but he con- 
descended to them, that he might learn through suf- 
fering a new kind of obedience, the practice of whioh 
peculiarly belongs to us sinners. When he had endured 
this painfril consecration to the priesthood, and had 
offered his first but only sacrifice, he became, to all 
those who on their part are obedient to him, the 

I cause of everlasting salvation, and obtained from God 

the name of a Priest of the order of Melchisedec." 

I Erkldrung des Briefes a. d, Hehr. p. 175. 

*■ I would suggest to the reflection of my reader; 

I ' that the idea upon which this somewhat eccentric 
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and at times seemingly irreverent writer, but who is 
often, profoundly and happily sagacious, lays great 
stress, the manner in which Christ couM learn obedi* 
ence, is of great importance. The eternal Son of 
God is, notwithstanding his divine nature, subordinate 
in the order of Deity, and ever perfectly obedient to 
the Father. To have been thus subject to the Father, 
from all eternity and by the necessity of the divine 
personality, is no more incongruous with the proper 
and essential divinity of the Son, than it will be, after 
the consummation of the present system of things, 
when the great parenthesis of the mediatorial admi- 
nistration shall be completed, and '' God shall be all 
in all." Also, as Messiah, in an assumed nature, and 
as the servant and messenger of God, he owed all the 
obedience that was compatible to the state of a per- 
fectly holy person. But that specific kind of obedi- 
ence which consists in resigning one's self to suffering, 
expressly as the punishment of sin, is no part of the 
original and necessary obligation lying upon any 
sinless being ; it belongs, naturally and properly, to 
noiie but sinners. That Christ, " who knew no sin, 
but was holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners," did in fact submit to this kind of obedience, 
is an invincible proof that he stood in a new relation, 
not properly his own, but assumed ; that, in plain 
terms, he bore our sins, he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was made a sin-offering for its, he was 
made a curse /or i*«." In this astonishing way it was 
that he was 7nc^ perfect (reXeitodelg, home onwards t(K 
the endf completed, every thmg having been done that 
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the case required,) in his capacity of being a Saviour. 
The apostle has expressed the same idea before ) '* the 
Author of salvation was to be made perfect through 
sufferings :" ii. 10, and, with the further respect to 
the glorified state of Christ, he is declared to be 
(rcreXciwficvoc) made perfect for ever, a complete 
Saviour, besides whom, and after whT)m, there can be 
no other, vii. 28, His grace and his power, his ex- 
piation and intercession, are adequate to meet all our 
necessities of sin and sorrow. Why should we not imi- 
tate the excellent Bengel, who so often, in his Gnomon, 
and in his German Notes on the N. T. rises from a 
grammatical observation in a devout rapture of ejacu* 
lation ? — Gracious Saviour, let thy mercy flow to mel 

" Made a High Priest for ever, according to the 
order of Melchisedec." vi. 20. Explained in the pre- 
ceding Discourse, page 21, in its original occurrence 
in Ps. C2C* The position which this sentence and the 
enlargement flowing from it, hold in the Epistle, 
yields a clear proof of the vital importance of the 
doctrine in both the system of Christianity and its 
practical influence. 

*' Such a High Priest was necessary for us, holy, 
guiltless, spotless, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens," vii. 26, Hpiwu, in the 
New Testament style, denotes a m^oral necessity, be- 
tween which, indeed, and propriety there is no differ- 
ence but in degree. See ii. 10» Matt. iii. 15. Eph. 
V. 3. ITim. ii. 10. Tit. ii. 1. In the Hebrew style, 
and in perfect agreement with the propriety of things, 
^ the heavens'* denoted the noblest parts of creation. 
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to the widedt extent^ mechanical, intellectual, and 
moral ; all that is more glorious than the earth and 
its inhabitants ; in a word, every thing that is above 
us, but inferior to the Supreme Being. The last article, 
therefore, of the description presents to us the Lord. 
Jesus, besides his perfect moral excellence, as possess- 
ing, in his capacity of High Priest, for the purpose of 
.effectuating salvation, an official station higher than 
the highest of the works of God. Compare i. 4. Eph. 
i. 21. 1 Pet. iii. 22. 

" The great point, in relation to the things which 
we have been treating, is this, that we have «uch a 
High Priest, who is seated at the right hand of the 
throne of the Majesty in the heavens." viii. 1. 
Kei^dXaiov may signify a summary or brief recapitu- 
lation, as it was taken by both Luther and Calvin, 
and is followed in our common version and some 
others. But its more proper meaning is the fihief part 
of a subject, what Suidas, in reference to this very 
passage, calls to fieyKn-oy, the greatest thing. It is 
so interpreted here by BuUinger, De Saoy, Brucker, 
Heinrichs, Michaelis, Dindorf, Leander Van Ess, 
Stuart, De Wette, and Tholuck: and with evident 
propriety, for the subsequent part of the discussion, 
which reaches to the end of chapter x., is by no 
.means a summary of what had gone before; it 
.enters upon much new matter, and expands into 
various applications not before touched upon. Hence, 
the single sentence thus introduced is an apho^sm, 
presenting the great topic in a clear and detached 
form. The " throne of the Majesty in the heavens" 
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is evidcDtlj intended to designate the staie (from 
which the Scriptures do not warrant our excluding a 
refined and exalted idea of locality) in which the 
Being and Perfections of God, (which in their essence 
admit not of an j local limitation,) are manifested in 
the most complete manner that created minds are 
capable of receiving. See i. 3. The phrase, to sit at 
the right hand, is most probably used in reference to 
Ps. ex. 1. "It is derived," says Michaelis, "from 
the seat of God in the most holy place over the ark 
of the covenant, in relation to which [symbol] only 
can a right and left hand be ascribed to Him who 
filleth all things. No mortal dared to venture upon 
entering the most holy place, except the high priest 
alone, who, once in every year, not without apprehen- 
sion of death (for death would be the consequence of 
the slightest oversight in performing the ceremonies), 
fjid with the blood of expiation, entered into this 
terrible and sacred darkness. To sit down at all in 
the most holy place would have been a rashness and 
insult unheard of: but for a person to place his seat 
close to the cherubim, at the right hand of the 
invisible God who dwelt above them, would have 
been strictly equivalent to declaring himself God, 
and requiring to be adored as God : for every prayer 
of the Israelites was addressed, without any other 
visible object, to the most holy place, and indeed to 
the Deity who held [sjrmbolically] his invisible throne 
at the western end of the sanctuary. When there- 
fore Jehovah says to ' the Lord,' the King and Priest 
of the race of David, 'Sit thou at my right hand ;' 
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it is, in the highest sense, equivalent to sa3rin^, 
' Enjoy with me divine honour and adoration : be the 
object of all the religious service of my people.' But 
still further, from the next clause, 'until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool* (t. e. till the time when 
thou shalt again come forth out of the most holy 
place, and wilt have beneath thy feet, instead of the 
ark of the covenant, the field of battle covered with 
thy prostrate enemies,) it appears to be intimated 
thatj in like manner as the most holy place was 
inaccessible to men, and concealed entirely from their 
eyes, so the Messiah should be withdrawn £rom the 
sight of his enemies. This final circumstance had 
been accomplished by the ascension of Christ into 
the heavenly state, by which he entered into the true 
most holy place, the peculiar presence of God, wher^ 
no mortal eye can pierce to view him, where no 
enemy can reach to injure him." Anmerh zu. Fs. 
ex. 1. I own that this interpretation appears to me 
by no means fanciful or unreasonable; and, being 
derived from the sacred rites of the Hebrew nation^ it 
is more probable, on the ground of nearer affinity, 
than the interpretation which rests on the custom of 
oriental sovereigns to place for a foreign monarch, on 
a visit of state, another throne on the right of that 
filled by the indigenous monarch. This however 
gives the same general sense, that of the highest 
dignity ; but it does not comprise the accompaniments 
presented by Michaelis*s explication, which have a 
peculiar importance in themselves, and the closest 
relation to the subject before us. 
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*' Christ becoming present [with us], a High Priest 
of future blessings/' ix. 11. The Levitical priesthood 
and its servixses (described in v. 1 — 10) respected only 
temporal advantages, remissions, and purifications, 
with regard to factitious disabilities, bodily, ceremo* 
nial, and political ; they had no intrinsic value, and 
were not efficient of moral benefits extending to man's 
eternal state, except so far as their sjrmbolical de* 
sign was apprehended and faithfully applied. £ut> 
in contrast with these, the Messiah, by the sacrifice 
and offering of himself, procures and bestows bless- 
ings which are not symbolical and subsidiary, but 
realf not stopping short in outward observances, but 
directly occupying and exercising the internal facvJ^ 
ties of the mind, consisting not in civil qualifications 
and immunities, but in the actual pardon of sin, thd 
gracious favour of the Infinite Judge, and a con^ 
formity of the moral feelings and active principles to 
his approving will j in a word, referring not to this 
earthly state as their scene of chief enjoyment, but 
to our future and everlasting existence. A contrast 
is here eflPected between the ideal representation, of 
Moses, whose life and actions lay far back in the 
Israelitish history, and whose institutions were spiri- 
tually valuable only as emblems for instruction ; and 
the powers and prerogatives of Christ, his continued 
presence with his Church, and the substantial nature 
of the blessings by him conferred. 

iii. " The Apostle,* ofl-ooroXoc, better translated 
Messenger, iii* 1 ; thus presenting a circumstance of 
parallelism with Moses, who was often declared to be 
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sent by God ; and the high priest, who (as Dr. Tho- 
luck, in locum, informs us, from the Mishna, Joma, 
Day of Expiation, Surenhusius's edition, Part ii. 
p. 209,) was solemnly proclaimed by the Sanhedrim to 
be their messenger. It was essential to the character 
of the Messiah, that he should be expressly commis-^ 
sioned and sent by God, as Moses was (Exod. iii. 14,) 
and all the true prophets : Jer. y. 25. This qualifi- 
cation Jesus frequently, and in the strongest manner, 
asserts to himself : e, g, John iii. 34. vii. 42. xvii. 8) 
18, 21, &c. In a distinguished prophecy concerning 
him, under this description, and where he is called 
" "The Messenger of the covenant," (i. e. sent in pur- 
suance of a covenant or gracious promise of God,) 
a special intention of his office is laid down to be 
" purifying the sons of Levi." Mai. iii. 1 — 3. The 
image being that of refining metals in the furnace, 
and the intention being declared to be kind and 
gracious, we cannot apply this feature of the predic- 
tion to the destroying judgments which fell upon the 
Jewish nation and its extremely corrupted priesthood, 
by the Roman invasion. The rational interpretation 
appears to be, that the Messiah would purify or re- 
trieve from abuse the Levitical institution, by ful- 
filling its great moral design ; and of this the sacri- 
ficial rite was the chief part : thus corresponding to 
the sense of this passage in the Epistle, and connect- 
ing the mission of Christ with his high priesthood, 

iv. " Minister of the sanctuary^' A^urovpyog t^v 
ayltjy. Public officer of the holy place, or of the 
holy things, viii. 2. The proper Latin sense of 
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minister, an attendant or servant, is quite inappli- 
cable. Ernesti, whose exquisite taste in Latinity 
has been universally celebrated, proposes to render 
the phrase AntisUs aacrorum, Michaelis, conceiying 
that the proper German word for minister would 
have a diminishing effect, and that the meaning of 
the apostle is the same as if he had used the term 
Priest, has taken that word both in his Paraphrase 
{Erkldrung 1762), and in his Translation and Notes 
in 1791, the year of his death. The design of the 
description plainly is to lead our minds to con- 
ceive of the Lord Jesus as presiding over the uni- 
versal worship of the Church, both on earth and in 
the glorified state ; directing it by his authority, 
rendering it acceptable by his merit, and presenting 
it by his intercession. That worship is a " reasonable 
service," (Rom. xii. 1, ^ Xoyimj Xarpela,) lying in affec- 
tions and acts of the mind, a worship in spirit and in 
truth, not a system of gesticulations, dresses, local 
attributions, or any kind of ceremonies. The only 
Christian symbolical actions. Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, do not act as charms, as having any inherent 
virtue in themselves; but their value lies in the 
practical application of their significancy. 

V. " The Lord/* by whom " the great salvation 
was spoken to us," and who now " delivers the divine 
oracles to us (xpi?/iar/f a»v) from Heaven," ii 3. xiL 25, 
With respect to the latter verse, it is observable that 
the person " who spake on earth" is the same who 
^* now speaks from heaven ; " for it is immediately 
added, " whose voice then shook the earth," the rela- 
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tive &ot admitting of any other antecedent. ^' The 
opposition expressed is not between the persons 
speaking, but between earth and heaven." Owen* 
^' Hence it appears that the law was given by the 
Son of God.* EmeHi, " It is very clear that the 
giving of the law is here ascribed to Christ* — This 
manifestly belongs to his Divine Nature ; and I can** 
not comprehend how any person whatsoever, who be- 
lieves the Gospel of John, can find any difficulty in 
assigning to the Divine Nature of Christ a participa- 
tion in the giving of the law.'* Michaelie ErUdr, 
Our blessed Lord is further represented as '^ wm 
speaking from heaven" to Christians generally; of 
course (if even we were, contrary to all just reason, 
to confine the reference to the persons to whom the 
Epistle was immediately written^ and their contem- 
poraries,) to multitudes who never saw or heard him 
in the days of his flesh. This could be only by the 
agency of inspired men, whose commission to teach, 
and command ** in the name of Christ" was proved 
by miracles; and those miracles they cUtribtUed to 
Him, as is plain from many passages in the Acts and 
the Epistles. Thus Christ stands in the very position 
of power, authority, and action, continually ascribed 
to Jehovah in the Old Testament, speaking hy his 
prophets. This, observes Michaelis, is " saying of 
Christ the greatest thing that can be said." — Anmerh 
vi. He who makes men Jit to he presented to God, 
6 &yid(iav, " He who sanctifieth and they who are 
sanctified are all of one [father] ; for which cause he 
is not ashamed to call them brethren, ii. 11. The 
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term mnctifying here evidentlj requires to be taken 
in a large sense, as it corresponds to the bringing 
many sons to glory through the death and sufferings 
of the Prince of salvation, just before stated. Michaelis 
has a Yery just and valuable remark, in both his early 
and his dying Commentaries upon this book : namely^ 
that the sense of dyidieivy in this Epistle, usually is 
that which the corresponding Hebrew words bear in 
the Leyitical laws, namely, to restore to a capacity of 
drawing near to God, in the instituted acts of wot- 
ship, persons who had been excluded on account of 
any disqualification. Accordingly, in his ErUarung^ 
he paraphrases the verse thus : '' For he who acquires 
for them the liberty of access to God, and they for 
whom it is acquired, cannot but have one and the 
same way to glory : since they are children of one 
common Father, even Abraham ; therefore, he is not 
ashamed to call them brothers.*' And» in his version, 
he expresses it ; ^' For the Expiator and the ej^piated 
kU descend from one ancestor." 

vii. From the same passage, we draw another in- 
teresting view of the relation of Christ to the objects 
of his redeeming mercy : he is their brother, of one 
race with them, a partaker of flesh and blood in like 
manner with the children of men. This participa- 
tion is spoken of as an act of condescension ; and its 
design is expressed to be deliverance from the greatest 
evils. The former is not my present subject : but 
let it be allowed me in passing, to ask whether, on 
the supposition that the Messiah was merely a human 
being, it could ever have been said of him that hQ 
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« was not ashamed** to acknowledge his fellow-men 
to be his brethren. Could higher folly and arrogance 
be imagined', than that a man should speak, or feel, 
or act, so as to justify such an expression ? Yet it is 
a part of the apostle^s encomium upon his Lord and 
Master 1 Admit that he had a nature superior and 
really divine, and there is the strictest propriety in* 
the expression : but on any lower hypothesis, even 
that of the highest Arianism, I do not see how it 
could be reconciled with wisdom, modesty, and truth. 
It appears self-evident that, not only the most vir- 
tuous man, but even the loftiest of any superior 
created intelligences, would esteem it an honour to 
be called a brother of mankind; considering the 
capacities of human nature, and the high degrees of 
intellectual and moral excellence to which many of 
the human race have arisen. The other observation 
refers to the design of this participation of human 
nature. This design is expressed, in the connected 
parts of the statement (v. 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17,) 
to be the suffering of death, as an effect of singular 
grace, for every man ; deliverance from the bondage 
and dread of death, and something which lies in the 
darkness beneath death, and is more terrible than 
mere mortality ; propitiation for sins ; the bestow^ 
ment of salvation ; the conducting to the glory of 
immortal purity and blessedness ; the securing, by 
this wondrous intervention, of " the things pertain- 
ing to God," in their amplitude of reference to all the 
designs of his wisdom and goodness, and to the eternal 
interests of mankind. 
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. This argument will remain the same, whether we 
supply the ellipsis after one by Adam, or Abraham, 
or God (a noble and impressive sense, and supported 
by our Lord's words of richest grace in Matt. xxv. 
40, " one of the least of these my brethren ;" — ) or, 
as Calvin, with his usual penetration and judgment, 
does, by some term equivalent to yivovs, race. He 
says, " I am inclined to suppose that the identity of 
nature is intended, understanding evos in the neuter 
gender ; as if the writer had said that we are made of 
one mass. The passage thus contributes in no small 
d^ree to the confirmation and increase of our faith, 
we being joined by so close a bond of relationship 
to the Son of God, that we may obtain in our own 
nature that holiness which we so need." Comm. in 
locum, 

viii. " Surety (eyyvoc) of a better covenant." vii. 
22. The gospel-covenant is here stated to be superior 
to the Levitical, in proportion as the dignity of a 
divine oath confirmed its perpetuity, and consequently 
proved the higher description of its blessings. The 
appellation presents Christ to us as pledging himself 
for the fulfilment of the stipulations, on both sides ; 
for Qod the righteous Judge, to man the supplicant 
for mercy ; and for man the repenting and believing 
sinner, to God the Giver of divine good. This leads 
to the ideas which have been submitted upon the 
signification of the word Priest, as denoting one who 
transacts, intermediately, the infinite concerns of men 
in relation to their Almighty Ruler : and it corre- 
sponds also with the term next to be illustrated. 
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ix« *' Mediator (fxetyiTfig) of a better covenant.** 
yiii. 6. The preceding clause in this sentence, " he 
hath obtained a more excellent Xfirovpy^a/' confirms 
the identity of purport between this appellation and 
XeiTovpyocy Minister : and it is manifestly of the same 
sense and design as Surety. The superiority of the 
gospel-dispensation is here alleged with respect to the 
nature and objects of its promises. Those of the Mo-> 
saic economy respected length of life, a numerous and 
prosperous population, a fertile land, £iiyourable sea- 
sons, successful industry, superiority to enemies, and 
other temporal advantages : as this subject is well 
illustrated by the late Dr. Erskine in his Dissertation 
on the Sinai Covenant, in which he separates the most 
valuable principles of Bishop Warburton's Divine 
Legation of Moses, from the mass of extraneous and 
objectionable matter. But the blessings of which the 
Messiah is the immediate Procurer and Bestower, 
refer to the holiness of the soul, and to its immortal 
interests. The primary meaning, then, of /icff/nyc 
and eyyvoQ might be expressed, as Emesti and other* 
have remarked, by the Eoman law terms, Interpres, 
IrUemundus, Sequester, Fidejussor, See his Clavis 
Ciceroniana and his Lectiones Academicce in Ep, ad 
Hehr, p. 692 ; and Tittmanni Opuscvla Theologica, 
p, 225» Thus Virgil, " lUe hominum divumque 
interpres." ^n, x. 175. We also find in TertuUian, 
" Caro \sc, fidelium] in deposito est ubicunque apud 
Deum, per fidelissimum sequestrem Dei et hominum 
Jesum Christum, qui et homini Deum et hominem 
Deo reddet." De Resurrec, cap. Ixiii. (" The bodies 
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of believers are, in every place and condition, de- 
posited with God, by that most faithful Mediator 
[sequester] between God and men, Jesus Christ, who 
will restore God to man, and man to God.") Yet, of 
those terms the last is the most proper and precise. 
In the Corpibs JwHs Civilis, a Fidey'tissor, sometimes 
called by a more general term Adpromissor, is one 
who, by virtue of a stipulation, and without any 
secret understanding for his own indemnification, 
takes upon himself the obligation of another. 

MeatViyc is used by the Septuagint translator of the 
book of Job (whose skill and judgment were far su- 
perior to those of most of the other authors of that 
version) evidently to complete his expression of the 
sense of the participle rr^\o, in ch. ix. 33. " There 
is between us no arguer [who might fully represent 
the cause, and state, judge, and arbitrate fairly for 
each party,] who can lay his hand upon us both." 
A striking declaration, illustrating the most ancient 
ideas of the capacity required and the agency of a 
mediator, and not less the conviction of necessity for 
such an interposer in the great moral and judicial 
concern between man and his Creator. 

An important passage in the predictions of Jere- 
miah exhibits the character and work of a Mediator : 
and this passage is the more necessary to be brought 
into light, as our generally excellent and judicious 
translators have totally eclipsed it, by following the 
confused Septuagiut* in rendering the principal term 

* The prophets, in general, excepting Ezekiel and AmoB, 
have been translated by the persons who made this ancient 

H 
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as if it were plural, contrary to both the grammar 
and the connexion of the sentence. The connexion 
depicts the holiness and blessedness of the gospel- 
dispensation, according to the usual manner of the 
prophets, by a series of transitions from the circum- 
stances of the return from Babylon, and the prospe- 
rity of the Jews under their native princes. Hence 
some have supposed the passage to be a prophetic 
description of the patriotic and zealous Maccabsean, 
or more properly called Asmonasan, family, and in 
particular of John Hyrcanus, the first independent 
prince of Judasa, and of whom' Josephus says that he 
was *' honoured by God with the three greatest dig- 
nities, political dominion, the high-priesthood, and 
the gift of prophecy."* If this application be re- 
garded as the mind of the Holy Spirit, the description 
will still fully avail for assisting our conceptions of a 
Mediator, in the general idea. But the connexion 
carried on to chap. xxxi. 1, and especially the pecu- 
liar sanctity of the character depicted, appear to be 
reasons of weight sufficient to determine the applica- 
tion to the Messiah. Hyrcanus was a great and pro- 
bably a good man : but he was a military conqueror, 
he reigned by force of arms over vanquished and 
tributary nations, his kingdom was one of this world : 

Greek version, with extraordinary carelessness and apparent 
ignorance of Hebrew ; and, in addition to these original de- 
fects, the lamentable altering of the LXX. by Origen or his 
followers, under the notion of amending it, have probably 
made the obscurity deeper. 

* Tqiav raSu ficylaruu a^ios vird rod &€0v Kpidtlsi dgxv^ 
Tov tBvovSf kojL t^s dpxifpariKfjs tijuiJs, koI irpo^trirtlas. — Josephi 
Antiq.Jud, XIII. x. 7. 
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the prophetic character he did not assume, and the 
grounds on which Josephus ascribes it to him are 
very insufficient, At least, the ultimate and perfect 
fulfilment of the prophecy far better suits the spiritual 
mediation and character of the Divine Redeemer, than 
those of any earthly deliverer. The passage is this ; 
'' And their Prince shall be from themselves [*, e. 
independent on any earthly auxiliaries,] and their 
Ruler shall proceed from the midst of themselves : 
and I will bring him near, and he shall approach 
unto me : for Who is this that hath pledged his heart 
to approach unto me, saith Jehovah : and ye shall be 
my people, and I will be your God." Jer. xxx. 21, 22* 
The grounds of application to the Messiah are thus 
briefly stated by Dr. Seller : « The greatest of all the 
princes that have sprung out of Israel, and to whom 
especially this passage has respect, is our adorable 
King and Lord ^Jesus Christ. He it is, who with 

* The new translation of Jeremiah bv Dr Dnhlpr p,.«a.« *. 
of Exegetioal Theology iu the Pro^SnTseS ^C 
burg, gives the passage thus : ^ *® 

" Leur chef sera pris de leur sein, 
Et leur prince sortira de leure rangs 
Je le ferai approcher, et il viendra vers moi 
Oar qui est-ce qui oeerait s'approcher de moi, 
[Sans que je 1 aie appel6] ? dit rEtemel." 
JerimU; traduU mr U Texte Original, &c. Straab. 1825. 

The authority of De Wette is particularly to be observed on 
account of his unhappy prejudices. His version m^Te thus 
closely expressed in our language : " And their Leader FAn 
fiihrer] shall be out of themselves, and their Euler shall inr^I 

%f "b '^w*^'. °^!?iS°^. *^^^ '^ ^d *^ them [i^^^^^ 
^vhr De Wette adds,] I will give a<;cess, that he maTdmw 

ITuJwi De W Uoi'*^ '''' ^'^'""'y^ pledgetWhe^^ 
u €. tii8 ii^e, De W.J to draw near to me, s^tji Jfi)i«vah^r'!- 
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entire heart has drawn near to Cfod. He, as the 
eternal High-Priest hath entered into the most holjr 
place, the presence of God, to make reconciliation for 
both Gentiles and Jews. He hath perfectly assured 
us of the favour of the Most High. Through faith 
in him, we become children of God ; and the great 
promise is fulfilled to us, ' Ye shall be my people, and 
I will be your God.' "* 

Here, then, we find a true and efficient Mediator 
depicted as possessing a previous and independent 
right, as one in union of nature with those whom he 
is seeking to bless, as pledging himself to the fulfil- 
ment of his work, as approaching the awful presence 
of the Deity, the Holy Judge of men, on their behalf, 
as approved and accepted by God, and as returning to 
mortals with the most gracious and all-comprehending 
promise of the new covenant. 

It might seem an unbecoming ^omission not to 
notice another important passage, which evidently 
claims a principal consideration in any attempt to 
ascertain the scripture doctrine of a Mediator : Gal. 
iii. 20. ^^ Now a Mediator is not of one : but God is 
one." In attempting to elucidate a passage which is, 
by some eminent critics, called the most difficult in 
the Bible, I may hope for candid indulgence. 

It appears plain that the intention of the paragraph, 
V. 17 — 24, is to shew that the Mosaic law was not 

* Grossre Biblische Erbauungsbuch, vol. vii. p. 408. Er- 
langen, 1792. See also, an excellent elucidation of this text 
in the posthumous Pastoral Memorials of the late admirable 
di^inc^ Dr. Rtland, entitled The Reasonableness of Christ's 
Mi^^fLititmi J «e5BC4 a paragraph, Supplementary Note XXIII . 
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inconsistent with the gospel of Christ, but, on the 
contrary, was in harmony with the principles of the 
gospel, and entirely subservient to its design. I con- 
ceive that the article does not refer to the object of 
fxevirriQ in the sentence immediately preceding, but is 
employed for anticipative reference (see Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, in Budoei Convment, Ling, Gr, col. 1552 and 
1554, ed. Basil. 1557. and Bishop Middleton on the 
Greek Article^ p. 57,) so as to denote any one who 
acts as a mediator. It also appears reasonable to 
allow — that cioc and dc must, unless we violate the 
common rules of language, be taken in the same sig- 
nification, though their application be different;— 
that the genitive should be understood with its own 
natural force to denote property or possession ; — and 
that the most fair and unforced supplement is some 
word signifying party ^ which Sir Norton KnatchbuU 
says is actually supplied in the iE2thiopic version. If 
those points be admitted, the whole passage may be 
interpreted thus : 

(V. 19.) In the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, 
an intervening agent between God and the people was 
employed, namely Moses. (20.) But such an inter- 
vening agent does not belong to any single party. 
Had the revelation made on Sinai been a promulgation 
of simple law, there could have been no such inter- 
poser; for in the declaration of authoritative commands, 
the superior person acts a part purely sovereign. He 
issues his mandate, and he expects unqualified obe- 
dience. Had, therefore, the declaration from Sinai 
been such, God would have given it immediately from 
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himself. But, on tliat occasion^ he was pleased to act 
as ONE of two parties treating with each other. (See 
Deut. V. 5, 23, 27, 28.) So that the employment of 
Moses in this service of intervention between Jehovah 
and the Hebrew nation, was a kind condescension to 
the distress and the fears of the people, was an act of 
special grace, and was an intimation of still greater 
mercy to be shewn to sinners. (21 — 24.) Therefore 
the Law of Sinai is not contradictory to the design of 
the Gospel ; for, though it could not give pardon and 
spiritual blessedness, it was admirably adapted to 
serve as a preparatory arrangement for the introduction 
and illustration of that glorious and effective grace 
which shines in the gospel of Christ.* 

* I have been favoured with some observations upon this 
passage, which are too valuable to be suppressed. They lay an 
ampler basis for the superstructure than I have done, but they 
seem to me to strengthen and confirm the interpretation pro- 
posed above. The kind communicator is a divine, to whom 
sacred learning and pure religion are under public obligations, 
the Rev. Samuel Davidson, LL.D., Professor of Biblical Liter- 
ature in the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast; and 
author of a work of great comprehension and extensive useful- 
ness, " Lectures on Biblical Criticism." 8vo. 1839. 

" I take the article before fieairris to denote atiy one who acts 
as mediator, and not to point to Moses, the mediator just men^ 
tioned. *Ei'^sand efy must, I think, be taken in the same signifi- 
cation, unless the common rules of language be violated. The 
genitive denotes, as usual, property or possession ; and the most 
natural ellipsis is certainly some word signifying party. It ap- 
pears, indeed, that a term of this kind is actually supplied in the 
Ethiopic version. The whole verse is parenthetical, and was 
apparently suggested by the mention of fxtalrrjs in the pre- 
ceding sentence. Admitting these preliminary points, the 
whole may be thus interpreted : — ' A mediator is not of one 
party, but God is one of the parties.' In the preceding verses, 
the apostle had been endeavouring to shew, that the law did not 
annul the promises made to Abraham ; and that it did not 
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Among the almost incredible multitude of explica- 
tions which have been proposed, of this passage, a 
very remarkable one was published at Erfurt, in 1821, 
in a Dissertation of 161 pages, intitled, 'Ei'oc, in no* 
bilissimo Pauli ad Gal, iii. 20. Effato, haud Genitivo 
sed Nominaiivo Casu esse posifum, examinatis aliorum 
ccxliii. Interpretunt Explicationibtbs ; ike, Auctore 
G» H. F* Weigand* My knowledge of this Disserta^ 
tion is derived from an article in the Bemie Encyclo^ 
pedtqtLC for September, 1825, and which I believe 
may be attributed to the late estimable Mr. Gopp, 

bestow salvation upon its adherents. In answer to a supposed 
objection, (why then did God give it 1) he states its use, viz. 
to check sin and convince of sin. ' It was added/ says the in- 
spired apostle, ' because of transgressions, being arranged by 
angela in the hand of a mediator.' At its promulgation, an 
agent intervening between God and the people was employed, 
I. €. Moses. Such an agent does not belong to one party. 
Wherever there is an intemuncms, there must be two parties ; 
and in the case of the law, God was pleased to act as one of 
them. Compare Deut. v. 4, 6, 23, 27, 28. Since then at the 
giving of the law God was one of the parties, it could not be 
contradictory to the Abrahamic covenant. Both originated 
with Jehovah himself. He it was who gave the promise to 
Abraham and ratified a covenant with him. He also delivered 
the law from Sinai ; and was pleased in great condescension to 
the fears of the people to employ the intervention of Moses ; 
thus making himself one party in the transaction, while the 
Hebrew people was the other. 

" In the eighteenth verse, the apostle had said that the in- 
heritance came by the promise^ not by t?ie law. In the next 
verse, he declared the purpose which the law served ; and in 
this short sentence, he shews that, whilst the law served such 
a purpose, it was not contradictory to the Abrahamic covenant ; 
since God himself was one of the parties at the giving of the 
law, just as he was in the transaction with Abraham. The law 
therefore could not do away the promise, because the un- 
changeable Jehovah could not but be consistent with himself. 
His promise must stand firm and sure, notwithstanding the 
subsequent promulgation of the law ; especially since he was 
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one of the Pastors of the Lutheran Church at Paris. 
It appears that, supported by a mass of Greek learning, 
Mr. Weigand considers evog as a rare substantive, 
used to signify the Jewish high-priest when performing 
the annual service of the great expiation. So far as, 
from the brief article, I can divine his interpretation, 
it seems to be to this effect ; " He who can act as a 
real and efficient mediator between sinners and God^ 
is not the Levitical high-priest, even when exercising 
his highest function of a typical expiation : it is God, 
in the person of the Messiah, who alone can so act." 

The passage, Heb. ix. 15—17, lies under a difficulty 
which interpreters and commentators have felt to be 
very heavy. The word used by the apostle, BiadtiicTf, 
signifies generally any kind of contract, agreement, or 
prescribed arrangement : and therefore it is applied, 
by common Greek writers, not only to covenants of 
any kind, but also to testamentary dispositions. It is 
an ancient opinion that, in this latter acceptation the 
s^ostle uses it in the passage before us, quitting 

the principal actor in both cases. He was one party in the 
iiadrlien with Abraham — he was also one party in the Mount 
Sinai SiaBrficn, four hundred and thirty years after — how then 
could he contradict himself] The supposition is impossible ; 
and therefore the latter could not make the former void. 

" Such is a very condensed statement of the meaning and 
connexion of the passage, as far as 1 have been able to perceive 
them. I do not know of any writer who has exactly hit upon 
the same view; indeed I have not read the expositions of 
many. I propose it with much diffidence, where so many 
distinguished divines have found an inextricable labyrinth. 
The three hundred expositions of it on the continent, many of 
them proceeding from the ablest scholars of Germany, are 
quite sufficient to check the first risings of certainty in the 
mind. If we were more prayerful, we should oftener under- 
stand the mind of the Spirit." 
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a{>ruptl7 the former sense in which he had always 
hefore applied it, hut returning to that sense imme- 
diately after, and never again departing from it. Such 
a way of dealing with language cannot hut appear 
very extraordinary, and nothing hut inextricable 
necessity could justify us in imputing it to any good 
writer. Such a necessity is, however, supposed to 
exist in this case ; and is deduced solely from the 
remaining terms in the passage, which are thought 
impossible to be applied to any other object than a 
will rendered valid by the death of a testator. Chry- 
sostom affirms that the apostle ingeniously availed 
himself of the double sense of the word, in order to 
meet the objection of weak persons, who might think 
that the death of the Founder of Christianity was a 
very inauspicious circumstance^ going near to the 
exploding of his claims : the apostle therefore main- 
tains that the matter was quite the reverse, for that 
the constitution of the gospel might be viewed as a 
will, which brings a beneficiary interest to legatees 
only by the death of the person who had made it. 
Horn, XVI, in Ep, ad Hehr, 

Though this is the common interpretation, and is 
supported by ancient and other high authorities, it 
lies under obvious objections. It is attributing to the 
apostle the imposing of a new sense upon a word, in 
the very current of discourse, without notice, and to 
be quitted immediately after; that sense, though 
habitual in classical Greek, has not a single example 
besides in the Hebraized Greek of the Septuagint or 
the New Testament ; it would carry the implication 
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that a will and testament requires a mediator^ which 
would be a strong incongruity, unless /ieff/riyc be sup- 
posed to signify an executor, in contradiction to all 
usage, classical and sacred ; the argument would re* 
quire that the Levitical dispensation should be called 
" the first testament," though it had nothing in it of 
a testamentary nature ; it would necessitate the ren- 
dering of V. 20, " the blood of the testament," an 
expression either unintelligble or involving inadmis- 
sible consequences, as it would attribute death to the 
Divine Majesty. For these or similar reasons, some 
eminent scholars have relinquished the entire inter- 
pretation, and conceive that there is no necessity for 
deserting the ordinary scripture sense of liadi^Kri^ 
Among these, Peirce, Doddridge, Michaelis, Mac- 
knight, Steudel, Paulus, De Wette, and Professor James 
Scholefield, may be specified as the chief : Whitby also 
inclines strongly to it. On the other hand, their 
method of understanding the words is pressed by the 
necessity of making 6 hadejjieyoQ and veKpoi to signify 
the animal sacrifices by which the most solemn cove- 
nants in early times were ratified : whereas the phrase 
diaOiadai ^laOrficriv is common in the Septuagint, and 
always refers to the act of the person who constitutes 
the covenant ; and veKpol or vek-pd is never applied to 
the dead bodies of any but mankind. Michaelis 
acknowledges that he can meet these objections in no 
other way than, as he held the hypothesis of a 
Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic original of this Epistle, by 
supposing that the Greek translator had here fallen 
into some mistake, Peirce, Newcome, Macknight, 
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and the late Mr. Archibald Maclean (a sagacioud 
and judicious commentator) adopt different modes 
of removing the former difficulty : of the latter they 
seem not to have been sensible. Michaelis and Mr. 
Greville Ewing, in his excellent Greek Lexicon, con- 
ceive that hadefieyog is equivalent to jjteaWrjg just 
before, and that Christ is expressly intended ; but it 
appears insuperably difficult to give to the attribu- 
tive a particular relation in a general proposition. 
Br. Tholuck appears to regard the difficulties ad 
equal and insuperable, on either interpretation. 
Professor Stuart, Kuinoel, Dr. Bloomfield, (see his 
large and elaborate Note in his Gr. Test. vol. ii. 
second ed.) and many other distinguished Bible- 
scholars, adhere to the older interpretation, that 
^ladrjKri in V. 15, stands in its proper signification 
for a covenant, but in vv. 16, 17, means a testament 
The deplorable Neologism of H. B. G. Paulus does 
not destroy the usefulness of him and. others like 
him, as word-explainers; but even adds, in many 
cases, to the probability of a criticism, when it in- 
volves some contrariety to their own unhappy pre- 
judices, and when we do not receive it without a 
strict examination. After explaining w. 15 — 17, 
on the assumption that ^ladyKij denotes covenant 
throughout, and disregarding the objection from Inl 
vsKpoig (perhaps thinking that this use might be 
allowable in Hebraizing Greek,) he says : " The 
sense is this : the Deity is the Founder of the cove-* 
nant ; Jesus, as the middle person, carried this cove-* 
uant of a spiritual concord into valid effect, that he 
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might thereby bring men out of the sinful state, 
from which they were not separated by the foregoing 
covenant, in order to accomplish an actual (aTroXv- 
rpwcic, V. 15,) redemption. But his sacrifice of him- 
self, as it is an historical fact, serves as a token of 
the solemnity and fixedness of the covenant. From 
his holy resolution of mind, convinced of the ever- 
lasting duration of the Spirit which belonged to 
himself as the Messiah, he made himself a covenant- 
sacrifice. He died, according to the true historical 
course of events, in order to ratify (—not to rncike 
true, for it was so before, but to confirm — ) that 
divine covenant ; since he, in death, as he had done 
in life before Oaiaphas and Pilate, maintained the 
genuineness of his spiritual Messiahship, and, by his 
constant life-sacrifice of all the highest sensibilities, 
he became an example demanding and animating to 
faithfulness in maintaining conviction ; and thus also 
gave an almost necessitating impulse to the difiusion 
of this divine covenant in all directions beyond the 
limits of Palestine. The result of all this is, that he 
had given up himself to the Deity (who, as Founder 
of the covenant must set forth a covenant-sacrifice,) 
expressly as the means of confirming and diffusing 
this covenant among mankind. (Des Ap. Paul. 
JErmahn. Schr. Hehr. p. 97. Heidelb. 1833.) 

Melancholy yet instructive it is, to observe the tor- 
tuous ingenuity, with which this clever old man seeks 
to evade the admission of a real propitiation. — Per- 
haps we must humbly say that this passage is among 
the " things hard to be understood" of the apostle 
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Paul's writings, and that the satisfactory elucidation 
of it is not yet attained. But it certainly appears 
desirable to preserve the same sense of the leading 
term throughout the paragraph. I conceive, there- 
fore, that I cannot better serve my readers than by 
giving a close translation of Michaelis's Paraphrase, 
published in 1762, and of his Version published a 
little before his death, which took place Aug. 22, 
1791. In the Annotations (which upon that part 
of the Version were posthumous) he refers to the 
Paraphrase and its ample Notes, for the fuller con- 
firmation of his opinion ; thus shewing that he had ^ 
not changed his views. That he might not appear • 
too positive, he adopted the expedient of giving two 
Versions of the difficult portion. The reader will, 
with perhaps the more advantage, read his para- 
phrase first. 

Paraphrase of Heb. ix. 15 — 23. "15. To ac- 
quire for us this joyful state, he has become the 
Mediator of a new covenant, in order that, after the 
infliction of death, for the expiation of the transgres- 
sions which, during the first covenant, remained 
unexpiated, those who are called might receive the 
promised inheritance and everlasting possession in 
heaven. 16. For, where a covenant is made, it is 
requisite, according to the customs of the nations, 
that the covenant-offering should suffer death. 17. 
By corpses and lifeless bodies the covenant first 
becomes valid in law : but so long as the mediating 
sacrifice of consecration is not slain, the covenant is 
not binding, and either of the parties making it may 
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change his mind and retract. 18. So likewise the 
solemn confirmation of the first covenant was not 
without blood. 19. But when Moses had read the 
commandments^ as they are stated in the law, to the 
■deputies of the whole nation, he took blood of oxen 
and goats mixed with water, and, by means of a 
bundle of hyssop tied with purple-coloured wool, he 
sprinkled it upon the book of the covenant, and upoiji 
the deputies of the nation, pronouncing these words, 
20. This is the blood of the covenant which the Lord 
JicUh prescribed to you, 21. In like manner did he 
also afterwards sprinkle with blood the tabernacle 
and all the furniture for divine service : 22. and it is 
a principle almost universal, that, according to the 
law, everything is purified with blood, and without 
blood-shedding there is no forgiveness of sins. 23. 
Such sacrifices the earthly tabernacle required, which 
was an image of the heavenly one : but when sacrifi- 
cial blood was to be brought into the great temple of 
heaven, it was requisite to be of a nobler nature than 

that of bullocks and goats. " 

Version. 15. "And therefore he is the Mediator 
of a new covenant, that, after the infliction of death 
for the expiation of the transgressions under the first 
covenant, those who are called may obtain the pro- 
mised eternal inheritance. 

16. For, where a testa- For, where a covenant 
ment is, it is necessary is, the death of the sa- 
that the death of the per- orifice by which the 
son who made it should covenant was made must 
be proved; 17. for only follow; for only by death 
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by death is a testament doth a coyenant become 
yalid, and it takes not valid, and it is not of 
effect so long as the binding power while the 
testator liveth: 18. there- covenant-sacrifice is still 
fore also the first was living : therefore also 
not consecrated without the first tabernacle was 
blood : not consecrated without 

blood ; 
19. For after Moses had read to the people all the 
commandments, as they stand in the law, he took the 
blood of bullocks and goats with water, scarlet wool, 
and hyssop, and the book itself, sprinkled the whole 
people, and said, 20. This is the blood of the 
covenant [or testament] which God hath commanded 
you. 21. Also the tabernacle and all the furniture 
of divine service sprinkled he in like manner with 
blood ; 32. and, according to the prescription of the 
law, almost everything is purified with blood, and 
without blood-shedding is no forgiveness. 23, Thus 
it was necessary that the image of the sanctuary 
in heaven should be purified by means of such sacri- 
fices ; but the heavenly sanctuary itself, by nobler 
sacrifices than those are." 

But, whatever interpretation be adopted upon the 
difficult part of this passage, its bearing as a whole 
upon our present subject of inquiry remains nearly 
the same. It represents to us the Mediatorship of 
our Blessed Saviour as necessarily requiring for the 
foundation of its efficacy, that he should die ; that 
his death should be under the precise character of 
a sacrifice of expiation ; and that this sacrifice would 
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effectuate the forgiveness of sins, a participation of 
all the blessings of God's gracious purpose and pro- 
mise, and such a moral change on those who had 
been defiled and rendered abominable by sin, as 
would lead them to be rightfully admitted into the 
heavenly state, while that pure and holy state would 
incur no desecration by their presence. 

"Mediator of the new covenant." xii. 24. Here 
also the connexion illustrates the design of this de« 
scription. It plainly represents Jesus as the effec- 
tual medium of procuring the highest blessings which 
the majesty of " the Living God," and the equity of 
" the Judge of all" can bestbw. The connexion of 
this with the next and concluding article of the most 
grand and beautiful enumeration that was ever 
penned, cannot be unnoticed. It is a common effect 
of the association of ideas, especially in impassioned 
diction, to place subjects in a co-ordinate enumeration, 
whose connexion with each other does not rest upon 
a logical parity, but is the result of sequence, depen- 
dence, or effect. According to this idiom, " the blood 
of sprinkling" is to be understood in a most import 
tant connexion with " the Mediator Jesus." Hein* 
richs, a penetrating and judicious interpreter, though 
sometimes rash and tinctured, I fear, with the system 
falsely called rationalism, regards it as " a hendiadys, 
instead of this form, T?i€ Mediator who hath sprinkled 
us with his bloody I cannot refrain from adding 
Michaelis's Paraphrase, and some part of his Note. 

Paraphrase. " Ye have the Mediator of the new 
covenant, Jesus ; and a sacrificial blood, with which 
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ye are sprinkled and expiated, which cries^ not as 
Abel's blood for vengeance, but for pardon on the 
behalf of even those who shed it." 

Note. " The 'blood of sprinkling' signifies 

the sdcrifidal blood with w^hich persons were sprin- 
kled. The old covenant had (sa Paul remarks, cb. 
ix. 18 — 22, from Exod. xxiv. 8,) this sprinkling 
of blood ; but it was unable to take away sin.^ — 
The new covenant has also its sprinkling of 
blood, and a nobler one indeed, which speaks for us 
after the death of the sacrifice, and makes its legal 
application to God for pardon. In this respect, Paul 
compares it with the blood of Abel, which too was 
precious in the sight of God, and on that account is 
described as speaking after his death. On the other 
hand, the unworthy blood of beasts might flow in 
streams, and yet, like the beasts themselves, it re- 
mained dumb ; it called for neither vengeance nor 

pardon. The comparison of the atoning blood of 

Christ with the vengeance-crying blood of Abel might 
appear feeble, if we did not advert to the particular 
occasion of the allusion. — The apostle was writing to 
Hebrews, of whom many, or their fathers, had been 
the actual murderers of Christ. In an epistle to such 
a church, which might still recollect the dreadful 
cry, ' His blood be upon us and our children !' the 
sentiment was introduced with peculiar propriety, 
that THIS BLOOD speaks very differently from that 
of Abel, which cried for vengeance ; it implores for- 
giveness, not only for mankind in general, but even 
and in particular for the murderers who shed it 1" 

I 
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X. 'ApxnyoQ, "-4M<Aor of salvation." ii. 10. '^ Au- 
thor and Perfecter of faith." xii. 2, "Author of life." 
Acts iil 15, ^'Prince and Saviour." ib. v. 31. 
The undoubted meaning of this word is an intelligent 
and active cause of the subjoined state or quality* 
In each of the passages, the Lord Jesus is so deno« 
juinated in a declared connexion with his sufferings 
and death, clearlj shewing that this high dignity 
belongs to him in consequence of his being a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice, and a reconciling High Priest. See 
what was remarked before on ch. v. 9. As he could 
not be himself accomplished (reXeiwOeis) so as to be a 
suitable and adequate Saviour, without thoBe peciUiar 
sufferings which were appointed for him and which 
he voluntarily undertook, so he is (o reXeiurrjo) the 
AccompJisher, who completes true religion in the 
character of sincere believers, and confers upon them 
the perfect fulness of blessings of which their faith 
is the initiating principle ; and this faith, which re- 
spects himself as having "endured the cross," is his 
own gift. '* He put the faith in us : he gave its 
beginning." Chrysost. Homil. xxnii. in Ep, Hehr, 
The same father remarks on Acts iii. 15, "It fol- 
lows that he had not [ro fj^y] the property of life 
from another. As the phrase, author of wickedness 
(1 Mace. ix. 61) denotes the person who produced 
the wickedness ; and author of murder [apj^i/yoc (l>6vov\ 
him who first introduced murder; so the phrase 
Author of life denotes him who hath life from him- 
self." Homil, ix. in Acta Ap. Clemens of Alex- 
andria calls the Blessed God, djraVrwv 'Ap^iyyoc dyadwv, 
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Author of all good. See Suiceri Thesaur, HccL and 
Schleusneri Lexic. in LXX, in voc. We find a very 
elucidating instance in 1 Mace. x. 47, where it is said 
of Alexander Balas, that " he became (dpxvyog \6ytov 
ilprfyiKuiv) the Jirst mover of peaceful negotiations.'* 
The last of the N. T. instances above mentioned, 
Acts y. 31, is considered by Heinrichs as an instance 
of the very frequent Hebraism, hendiadys ; and there- 
fore to be precisely equivalent to Heb. ii. 10, with 
which concurs the late Professor Dindorf, a judicious 
critic, partly but not altogether of the Ernestine 
school. But the other explication is plain and 
obvious, simple and satisfactory ; and it is founded 
upon unquestionable reason and usage. From the idea 
of a beginner, author, efficient, that of a leader in any 
combination of powers or persons is naturally derived ; 
and such a leader is a prince, chief, captain, or lord, 
as the case may be. In this sense the word occurs 
repeatedly, and indeed it is the most usual applica- 
tion of it, in the Septuagint. The verdict of the whole 
clearly is, that Christ, by virtue of his sufferings and 
death, is the cause of salvation ; in subordination, of 
course, to the great and supreme cause, the sovereign 
grace and mercy of God the Father. 

xi. Though the appellative Saviour {Zburrip) does 
not occur in the Ep. to the Hebrews, yet its ideas are so 
plainly included in other words, that we may justly 
regard it as belonging to this enumeration. To the 
passages already mentioned, this must be added : 
*^ Wherefore he is able even to save to the uttermost,' 
those who come unto Qod through him, seeing he is 
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ever living to intercede for them." vii. 25. Here the 
perfect and never-decajing powers of Christ, as a 
Saviour, and our absolute dependence upon him for 
attaining the great end of our existence, — are inferred 
(odtv) from his perpetual and intransferrible (airopa* 
/3aroc) priesthood, v. 24, His being a Saviour, then, 
is the sajne thing as his being a Priest : his efficiency 
in deliveri'fig those who rely upon him from all evil 
whether of sin or of su£fering, (the proper idea of salva- 
tion,) arises from the acts and office of his priesthood, 
of which his giving himself a sacrifice is so repeatedly 
and strongly set before us as the principal and essential, 
xii. In this passage, also, the intercession of 
Christ is laid down as the correlate of his perfect 
ability to save. The principal passages besides, in 
which this subject is stated, are ch. iv. 14. vi. 20. 
viii. 1. ix. 24. John xiv. 2, 3. Rom. viii. 34. 
1 John ii. 1. The symbolical allusion is to the 
annual appearance of the Hebrew high priest before 
the representation of the Divine Presence in the most 
holy place. The reader will recollect what has before 
been said on the figure of sitting at the right hand. 
We are not to conceive of the intercession of Christ 
as if it involved anything imperfect, precarious, or 
degrading. The words tyrvyxdyeiv and IvrtvJ/c are 
of a very general signification ; and when connected 
with vTTcp (for with Kara the effect is reversed ; see 
Eom. xi. 2,) include all possible modes of acting on 
the behalf and for the benefit of others. The precise 
nature and vast extent of those modes, in which the 
all-originating love of the Father, the merit of the 
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Son, and the influence of the Holy Spirit, are de- 
veloped in their ever-new and wondrous energies, we 
are not qualified to conceive. Thej are infinitely 
above our power of thought ; " the glory which shall be 
revealed, — ^the things not seen and eternal." We are 
sure that they include all the modes of good, and that 
they are infinitely worthy of the Eternal Majesty of 
heaven. But the point of our present reference to 
the intercession of Christ, lies in this, that it is an 
act of his glorious priesthood, in which '^ he offered 
up HIMSELF." V. 27. The law-term used by Jews 
and Greeks and Eomans, irapaicXiyroc, is by implica- 
tion declared to be a title of the Lord Jesus, in his 
own gracious words, John xiv. 16, where he calls the 
promised Spirit " another Comforter f and it is again 
applied to the Saviour in 1 John ii. 1. The word 
strongly impresses the ideas of our immense interest 
at stake, our incapacity to maintain it, our depend* 
ence on a powerful Patron, and his ability, fidelity, 
and generosity inexhaustible : but all these ideas, at 
once so humbling and so consoling, are shewn to reU 
upon the great fact that this our Mighty Patron has 
offered up himself as a propitiatory sacrifice. " Then 
things I wrUe unto you that ye sin not ; the whole 
design and tendency of the doctrine of grace and 
redemption is to counteract and extirpate sin both in 
the mind and in practice : but if, through the decep* 
tive appearances of things, or sudden surprisal, or 
the melancholy infirmities and still remaining corrup- 
tions of our nature, any one should sin^ we have an 
Advocate [translated by Luther, whose taste and 
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judgment in his immortal version will never cease to 
be admired, Fursprecher, spokesman, intercessor, de- 
precator ; and Michaelis, Knapp, and Van Ess, retain 
the word as the most exact representative of the 
original], tvith the Father Jeaua Christ the ^ighteotut ; 
and he is a propitiation for our sins, and not fot 
purs only, hut also for those of the whole worldJ** The 
studious inquirer would read, with great satisfaction, 
the late learned and pious Dr. Knapp's Dissertation 
de Spiritu Sancto et Christo Faracletis, item de Varid 
Fotestate Vocabulorum wapaKaXeiv, wapdKXrjmCf et 
TrapaKXriTog, in his Scripta Varii Argumenti, vol. i. 
Halle, 1805. 

xiii. Forerunner, Trpohpofiog. " — The [most holy 
place] within the veil, whither [as] Forerunner on 
our behalf is entered Jesus, made a High Priest for 
ever, according to the order of Melchisedec." vi. 20. 
The heavenly world is described, as in other pas- 
sages, by allusion to the most sacred part of the 
sanctuary : and into that state of purity and happi* 
ness the Saviour is declared to have entered, as the 
first personage, the official Chief and Representative 
of all his faithful followers, taking possession and 
acting on their behalf How clearly does this an* 
swer to his own words ! " In my Father's house 
are many mansions : I go to prepare a place for you : 
and if I go and prepare a place for you, again I will 
come and receive you to myself, that where I am ye 
also may be." John xiv. 3. When our Lord thus said, 
f' I go," he was on the eve of his greatest sufferings 
and his death. Through that dreadful gate was he 
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of necessity to go, in order to bring his many sons 
to glory. The same idea is presented to us in this 
passage of the Epistle. Christ*s entering the hea^ 
venly sanctuary as our Forerunner, is evidently the 
same act as his ^' entering into the holy place, by his 
own blood, haying obtained eternal redemption.*' 
This, therefore, is but another view of the great case 
^hich is continually coming before us : it manifestly 
coincides with the preceding representations, and con- 
curs with them in pointing to the sacrificial oblation 
of our Divine High Priest, as the necessary and sole 
method by which sinful mortals can attain the dig^ 
nity and blessedness of heaven. 

xiv. Great Shepherd. " The God of peace, who, 
by the blood of the everlasting covenant, brought 
again from the dead the Great Shepherd of the 
sheep, our Lord Jesus, make you perfect." — &c. 
xiii. 20, 21. There are at least two ways of connect- 
ing the clause which assigns the cause, manner, or 
instrument, with the rest of the sentence. Many able 
interpreters attach it to the epithet, and under- 
stand it as giving the reason of that epithet ; thus, 
that Jesus is ' the Great Shepherd by the blood of 
the everlasting covenant ;' that is, his power and 
presidency as the Only Saviour, is in consequence of 
his death, which fulfilled the eternal purpose of 
divine mercy. Others regard the clause as assigning 
the meritorious cause for which the God of reconci- 
liation brought back the Saviour to life, not by mere 
power, but in the exercise of judicial rectitude : he 
brought Jesus from the state of the dead, by virtue 
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of the blood of the everlasting coyenant ; thereby 
declaring the perfection and full validity of the ex- 
piatory sacrifice. Thus the sentiment is the same as 
in Bom. iv. 25. Michaelis, differing from most of 
his countrymen who prefer the former interpretation, 
strenuously supports the latter, in both his works 
on the Epistle. He thinks that this interpretation 
is rendered certain by the allusion which he believea 
the apostle to have made to Zech. ix. 11, 12, a clear 
prophecy of the Messiah and the blessings of his 
reign. " As here the prisoners of Zion are released 
on account of tke blood of the covenarU, out of the 
prison, called a pit without water, so Christ is brought 
again from the dead on account of the blood of the 
everlasting covenant ; that is, because he had shed his 
precious blood, and thereby had established for man- 
kind an everlasting covenant, of which it was a 
principal provision that they should have in him an 
everlasting King and an everlasting Advocate. Let 
it also be recollected, that the promise of the ever- 
lasting kingdom of the Messiah is represented as an 
everlasting covenant made with David ; and that this 
is elsewhere applied by Paul to the resurrection 
of Christ : Acts xiii. 34, compared with Is. Iv. 3." 
Erkldrung, p. 410. "The blood of Christ, by 
which he has made for us an everlasting covenant 
with God, was a full satisfaction for our sins ; and 
therefore he was brought again from death. It is 
the very same subject that we have met with and 
illustrated in Rom. iv. 24, 25." Anmerh in loc, 
« Who was delivered up to death on account of out 
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sins, and was raised again on account of our justifi- 
cation. — Paul states the matter thus : Christ suf- 
fered and died for our sins^ as he^ by his sufferings 
and death, has paid to the righteousness of God a 
full satisfaction ; we are therefore declared righteous ; 
and therefore now our Surety, who hath paid the 
penalty for us, and on whom any more than upon 
ourselves no further demand or claim of penalty re- 
mains, is raised from the dead." Uehersetz. u, An- 
fnerk. zu Horn* iv. 25. 

The observant reader will not fail to notice that 
this pre-eminent Biblical scholar, whom some Uni- 
tarians in our country have been forward to admire 
and commend, as if he in some sort belonged to them, 
had no difficulty in admitting the representation of 
the Atonement which is derived from the practice of 
fines, debts, and legal commutations in human so^ 
cieties : a. mode of statement which among us has 
been disfigured by much misconception and misre- 
presentation. See some further remarks in Disc. lY. 

The very strong and decisive bearing of the pas- 
sage under consideration, upon our present inquiry, 
is evident. The character of Christ signified by the 
ancient figure of a Shepherd, and which holds him 
forth as the Sovereign and Protector of his people 
(Is. xl. 10, 11. Ezek. xxxiv. 11 — 31), is plainly 
shewn to rest upon the sacrifice of his blood as its 
basis of validity. The Good Shepherd, whose own 
the sheep are, laid doton his life for them : and his 
return to life proved that his devoting himself to 
death was accepted and efficacious. 
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XV. Son of God, "But Christ [is faithful] as 

a Son over his** [God's, avrov being the best sup- 
ported reading, not avrov], "household; whose 
household we are. — ^*' iii. 6. Here the connexion 
carries us immediately to the beginning of the argu-* 
ment (v. 1, 2), the faithfulness of Christ as High 
Priest. 

" Having then a Great High Priest who is passed 
into the Heavens, Jesus the Son of God." iv. 14, 
See the observations under § ii. The infinite benefit 
arising from the benevolence and power of this 
Divine Person, is here again shewn to have its inse- 
parable association with his function as the supreme 
and only real Priest : and let it be ever remembered 
that "the essential idea of a priest is-*-to be the 
presenter of sacrifices, and the propitiator for sins, 
with God." Michaelis, Anmerk. zu Ueh, v. 1. 

" So also Christ assumed not to himself the honour 
of becoming High Priest ; but he [conferred it] who 
said to him, ' Thou art my Son ; this day I have 
begotten thee :' as also in another [Psalm], ' Thou art 
a Priest for ever, according to the order of Melchisedec.* 
V. 5, 6. The judgment of the Almighty Father de* 
cides that none is worthy or competent for this ofiice 
of the TBTiE priesthood, except ' the Only Begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father :' and whom 
* no one knoweth but the Father.* Job. i. 18. Matt, 
xi. 27. 

" Though he was the Son, yet he learned, from the 
sufferings which he endured, the obedience ;" i. e. the 
particular kind of obedience which was necessary for 
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the purposes of his mediatorial undertaking. See 
above, § ii. 

" The law constituteth high priests men who pos- 
sess infirmity ; but the declaration of the oath, which 
took place after the law, [constituteth] the Son who 
is made perfect for ever." vii. 28. The contrast is, 
between physical and moral weakness, a decaying, 
dying, and sinful nature, and the qualities of immor- 
tality, inherent dignity, and sinless perfection ; be- 
tween a temporary and successional constitution, and 
one that is fixed for ever by the oath of God, 
(Ps. ex. 4) ; and between a series of mere men, and 
the one ever-during High Priest, the Son of Ood. 
Michaelis's paraphrase is, '^ The law maketh feeble 
and mortal men to be priests ; but the word of the 
oath which supersedes the law, not mere men but the 
Son of God, who is consecrated to be an everlasting 
Priest." ErMdrung, p. 214. 

" — Crucifying to themselves again the Son of God, 
and holding him up to insult and ignominy." vi. 6. 
" — Who hath trampled upon the Son of God, and 
hath esteemed as an impure thing the blood of the 
covenant by which he was sanctified." x. 29. This is 
contemning and rejecting the propitiation, the central 
fact of Christianity. Unspeakably dreadful as is this 
crime, on account of the dignity of the Person whom 
it outrages, it is plainly represented as acquiring a 
more dreadful aggravation still, from the consideration 
of the nature and design of his death ; and the con- 
dition of such persons, as being hopeless of pardon 
and conversion, is expressly declared to arise from the 
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fact that " there remaineth no more any sacrifice for 
sins.*' A more heart-touching testimony could not 
be given to the reality of the sacrifice of Christ, and 
the necessity of our practically receiving it with a 
devotional confidence, if we would escape eternal ruin, 
xvi. Terms of dignity are accumulated, so as to 
bear with the fullest effect upon the value of the great 
propitiation. This is the case in that which Hein- 
richs calls *' a most noble and sublime passage, in 
which the Divine Nature of Christ is not indeed 
formally brought forwards, as in other passages, but is 
placed as in a vivid picture before our eyes."* The 
Son of God is displayed in his divine perfection, his 
all-creating and all-sustaining power, and his universal 
dominion ; so as to produce ideas infinitely above all 
human, all created grandeur. But, in the mind of a 
Jew, the objection was at hand. How could this great* 
ness and glory be aflfirmed of one who was so low in 
appearance, so mean in his circumstances, so wretched 
and degraded in his miserable and ignominious death I 
Was not Jesus despised and rejected, disesteemed and 
insulted, smitten of God and afflicted 1 To destroy 
this objection, the apostle puts into the current of his 
discourse the reason of this depressed and humbled 
condition : a reason which exalts still higher the 
glory of the Messiah, as it shews his grace and mercy 
to be equal to his majesty ; " He hath, by his own 



* EgregiuB profectd et sublimis locus, in quo Divina'Christi 
Natura non quidem disert^, ut in aliis locis, adducitur, sed 
graphic^ tamen pingitur. ffeb. 1. 2, 3. Kov, Test. Koppian. 
vol. viii p. 88. 
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self, made purification of our sins." The term puri-^ 
fication (iradapter/ioc) is used bj the LXX. for the 
Hebrew Q "5? atonennent or expiation, put in the plural 
to express completeness : Exod. xxix. 36. xxx. 10 ; 
and the participle occurs in this sense in ch. x. 2 of 
this Epistle. Such atonement it is here declared that 
Christ made " by his own self,"(5t* kavTov) an expres- 
sion which denotes the intrinsic value and efficacy of 
his sacrifice ; in contrast with those which *' could 
never take away sins," or " make those who came to 
them perfect" by giving them the evidence and com- 
fort of acceptance before the just tribunal of God. 

This enumeration has now included, if I mistake 
not, every appellative and epithet which is given, in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, to our Blessed Lord, under 
any aspect or relation to his mediatorial character. 

II. The second branch of this analysis regards 
those properties and descriptive characters which are 
attributed to the Priesthood of Christ 

These attributives are so much involved in the appel- 
lations given to Christ, that they have to a great de- 
gree been considered already. Little more, therefore, 
than a recital will be required. 

i. The priesthood of the Lord Jesus is sole and 
uniqtLe, He has no partner, rival, or successor, in this 
office. This fact is so manifestly implied in the whole 
strain of the apostle*s discussion, that it needed not a 
formal statement. I insert therefore only two sen- 
tences ; and they have been elucidated above. " And 
they were indeed many [successive] priests, on account 
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of their being prevented by death from continuing : 
but he, on account of his continuing for ever, hath the 
priesthood which can never pass to another. — For the 
law constituteth priests men who have infirmity ; but 
the declaration of the oath, which took place after the 
law, [constituteth] the Son who is made perfect for 
ever."— vii. 23, 24, 28. 

ii. His priesthood is perfect ; that is, it is real^ and 
not metaphorical or symbolical as was the priesthood 
of those " who performed the sacred services in a 
model and shadow of the heavenly [sanctuary ;"] 
viii. 5, — possessed of all moral excellence ; vii. 26, — ^ 
and fully suited to all the ends and purposes intended 
to be answered by it; iv. 15. v. 9. vii. 25, 28. viii. 6. 
ix. U— 28. X. 9,' 14. 

iii. His sacrifice, the chief object of his priesthood, 
though comprehending all the sufferings which he 
endured in his state of abasement, from his birth 
among men, his infant dangers, and his private sor-* 
rows, yet was matured, completed, and presented as 
an eocpixUion for the sins of mankind and a propitia- 
tion to secure the honour of the divine government, by 
his painful and violent death : which, having once 
taken place, needs not and cannot ever be repeated. 

" Who hath not every day need, like the high- 
priests [of the Levitical institution], first for his own 
sins to offer sacrifices, and then for those of the 
people : for this he hath done once, offering himself." 
vii. 27.* 

* On the absurd and blasphemous idea that Christ offered 
for his own sins, see Supplementary Note XVIII. 
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" Not that he should offer himself often, as the 
high-priest entered into the holy place every year 
with blood [not his own, but that] of another : for 
in that case he must have suffered often from the 
beginning of the world. But now, once, at the com- 
pletion of the ages [i. e. the former dispensations] he 
hath been manifested for the abolition of sin by the 
sacrifice of himself. And, as it is appointed unto 
men to die once, and after that [folio weth] judgment, 
so Christ, having been offered once to bear the sins 
of many, will appear the second time without sin, 
[i, e, not again to bear the sins of men,] for salva- 
tion, \i. e, full and final,] to those who wait for him." 
ix. 25 — 28. " We are consecrated to God [the true 
idea of liycaer/icvoi, particularly in* this Epistle] 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once." X. 10. In the first and last of these passages, 
once is not an adequate translation of £0* QTral or 
iijidira^. It denotes, emphatically, the absolute cessa- 
tion of an act under the idea that it has been perfectly 
performed ; and it would be better rendered by our 
common phrases, were they not too colloquial, once 
for all or once for ever ; and the former, which is 
adopted in our common version, is apt to be taken in 
another sense, which, though a truth, is not the ob- 
ject intended here. " He, having offered one sacrifice 
for sins unto perpetuity, is seated at the right hand 
of God." V. 12. 

iv. The dignity and merit, power and authority of 
the Messiah, in his exalted state, imply a continued 
presentation of his obedience and sacrifice as ever valid 
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and eficaciotLSy for the pardon and acceptance, tlie 
perfected holiness and the eternal happiness, of all 
who are truly penitent, believing, and obedient. This 
is Christ's IfUercesswrif or his acting as the High 
Priest in the heavenly world ; and it was represented 
by the Hebrew high-priest*s entering into the most 
holy place, on the annual day of atonement, with the 
fragrant incense burning, and with the sacrificial 
blood which he was« to sprinkle upon the mercy-seat, 
over the ark of the covenant, and before the awful 
symbols of Jehovah's presence. But, with the resem- 
blance, there were also capital points of dissimilitude 
and contrast. The figurative high-priest approached 
the symbolical presence of God once only in a year ; 
the true and effective High Priest is without inter- 
mission acting in his function : — he offered for his 
own sins, as well as for those of his brethren ; Christ 
needeth not to do so, for he was without spot :- — he 
offered foreign blood ; Christ offers his own : — he 
stood before the presence of Jehovah, as a waiting- 
servant ; Christ sits down at the right hand of the 
throne, the symbolical expression to denote his pos- 
sessing and exercising supreme dignity and authority : 
— he speedily quitted the sacred place, and proved, 
by his own experience and that of others, the want of 
substance and efficiency in his services, as to a moral 
effect ; Christ abideth in the heavenly sanctuary, 
effectually answering all the purposes of his media- 
tion, reigning and saving, " a priest upon his throne," 
conferring every blessing upon his faithful subjects, 
and defeating all the machinations of his enemies : — 
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he ministered on the behalf of onl j one small nation ;• 
Christ is the " propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world :" — ^he acted in the routine of a temporary 
establishment j Christ is the High Priest ^' after the 
power of an endless life :" — he was a frail and sinful, 
feeble and dying man ; " Christ, being raised from 
the dead, dieth no more ; death hath no more dominion 
over him; he is holy,. harmless, undefLled, separated 
from sinners, made higher than the heavens, made 
perfect through sufferings, consecrated for evermore j'* 
he is the Son and Lord over his redeemed and recon- 
ciled family, the brightness of the glory of God and 
the express image of his manner of existence, whom 
all the Church and all the angels of God worship, and 
to whom he saith, " Thy throne, God, is for ever 
and ever I " 

The passages upon which this comparison is founded 
either have been cited already, or they are so obvious 
3is not to need a formal insertion. 

V, The effects produced by this glorious arrange- 
ment of divine wisdom, holiness, and grace, are stated 
to be the following : — 

1. Eatifying the gospel-covenant, that is, the re- 
vealed purpose and plan of God for the salvation of 
sinful and justly-condemned mankind. " The surety 
of a superior covenant. — The Mediator of a superior 
covenant which hath been established upon superior 
promises. — The Mediator of the new covenant. — He 
taketh away the first thing [the whole body or 
system of the Mosaic sacrifices], that he may esta« 
blish the second," [his own perfect sacrifice, con^ 

K 
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sonant to the will of God.] yii. 22. viii. 6. Ix. 15. 
K. 7—9. 

2. Christ's enjoying the rewards due from the 
righteousness of the divine goyemment, to his meri- 
torious obedience. Of these rewards, the most grand 
and gratifying to his exalted benevolence is the right 
qf conferring infinite and everlasting blessings upon 
an inconceivable multitude of sinful and otherwise 
lost men, in unison with securing and displaying the 
brightest glory of the divine perfections. '' The 
Author of eternal salvation to all those who obey 
him. — Wherefore, he is able to save to the uttermost 
[the most perfectly, in every sense] those who ap- 
proach to God through him. — The service of the 
Living God ; — the redemption ; — the promise of the 
eternal inheritance." v. 9. vii. 25. ix. 14, 15, 2B. 
X. 10 — 18 ; besides other passages and the general 
tenour of the Epistle, all leading us to continue 
*^ looking unto Jesus, the Author and the Finisher of 
our faith, who, fob the jot that was set before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and is sat down 
at the right hand of the throne of God." xii. 2. 
" Thy throne, God, is for ever and ever : a sceptre 
of RIGHTEOUSNESS is the sceptre of thy kingdom ) 
Thou hast loved righteousness and hast hated ini- 
quity : THBBEFOBE, God,* thy God hath anointed 

* Heretofore, I have not ventured to render 6 eeds, here, in 
the vocative; but the judgment and example of Michaelis, 
Dindoif^ the younger Bosenmiiller, and the recent Lausanne 
version or revision, Kuin5l, and even De Wette (in his German 
Version, 1881), have emboldened me to follow. Yet it cannot 
b^ absolutely either proved or disproved', either translation 
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thee with the oil of gladness above thy companions ! ^ 
i. 8, 9. See also MaU. xi. 27. John i. 12. xyii. 2. 

3. The legal reconeUiation of God and all sinners 
who cordially receive the gospel method of salva- 
tion. This all-important idea is presented under two 
aspects. 

(1.) Expiation or atonement. This denotes the 
doing of something which shall furnish 2i,just ground 
or reason in a system of judicial administration^ for 
pardoning a convicted offender. 

(2.) Propitiation : anything which shall have 
the property of disposing, inclining, or causing the 
judicial authority to admit the expiation ; t. e, to 
assent to it as a valid reason for pardoning the 
offender. 

Expiation therefore regards the condition of the 
offender ; propitiation, that of the judge or sovereign. 
We can conceive cases in which an expiation, good 
and reasonable in its kind^ might be offered, and yet 

is agreeable to both the Hebrew and the Greek. In the phrase 
oU of gladness, the allusion is to the ancient Asiatic custom of 
pouring upon the heads of the guests, after a splendid feast^ a 
small quantity of a very costly and exquisitely fragrant oil ; 
and the highest measure of honour intended to be conferred 
upon an individual, was signified by the greater copiousness of 
this perfume. The imagery in the xlvth Psalm, is that of it 
royal bridal feast, in which the bridegroom's table is graced 
by the presence of other kings ; but he has the preeminence 
above them all. In the oriental style, kingdoms and govern- 
ments were called brides, and the inauguration of a sovereign 
was a marriage or a marriage-feast. Taking away the meta- 

Ehor, the sense of the last clause will be of this kind, *' God 
ath pointed thee out as the Saviour and Sovereign of thy 
redeemed people, by the superabundance of the most valuable 
endowments and qualifications, distinguishing thee above aU 
otiier rulers, instructors, or deliverers." 
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a wise and good government might not be tiilling to 
accept it ; i. e. might not be propitious to the offender 
and to the proposal for his being forgiven. We can 
also conceive of a wise and good government being 
cordially disposed and greatly desirous to pardon an 
offender ; but unable to gratify this gracious disposi-^ 
tion, because it can find no just grounds for such an 
act, and it is aware that a pardon arbitrary and 
destitute of unexceptionable reason would relax the 
obligations of law, bring dishonour upon public 
justice, and prove of pernicious example throughout 
the whole community. 

It is also obvious that the same thing may be, and 
is most naturally ^^ and likely to be, both an expiation 
and a propitiation ; i. e. be both a valid reason for 
pardoning, and a determining motive to . the will of 
the competent authority to admit and act upon that 
reason. 

Now, in applying these terms to the great and 
awful case of ourselves, the whole world of justly 
condemned sinners, and oar Judge, the infinitely 
Perfect God, there are some cautions of great import* 
ance to be observed. 

(1.) Nothing can be admitted that would contra- 
dict incontrovertible first principles. But there are 
two such principles, which are often violated by 
inconsiderate advocates of the doctrine of salvation 
by the mediation of .Christ; and the violation of 
them has afforded the advantage of all the plausible 
arguments urged against that doctrine by its ad- 
versaries. 
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The first is, the Immutability of God. Hid 
moral principles, that is, his rectitude, wisdom, and 
goodness, as expressed by his blessed and holy tvill, 
can undergo no alteration ; for to admit such a 
supposition would be destructive of the ABsoLUTiiB 
PEBFEOTiON of the divino nature, as it would imply 
either an improvement or a deterioration in thd 
subject of the supposed change. We cannot, there* 
fore, hear, or read, without unspeakable disapproba* 
tion and regret, representations of the Deity as first 
actuated by the passions of wrath and fury towards 
sinful men, and as afterwards turned, by the presenta-* 
tion of the Saviour's sacrifice, into a difierent temper, 
a disposition of calmness, kindness, and grace. 

The second foundation-principle is, that the Ado* 
rable God is, from eternity and in all the glorious 
constancy of his nature, gracious and mercifuL He 
wants no extraneous motive to induce him to pity 
and relieve our miserable world. No change in God 
is necessary or desirable, if even it were possible* 
This is abundantly evident from many parts of the 
divine word : e. g, Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7. John iii. 16. vi. 
39. X. 17. Eph. i. 3—10. 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. 

(2.) This concern is entirely one of Law and 
Administrative Wisdom. The great God is, in the 
unalterable nature of things, and from the necessary 
volitions of an infinitely perfect mind, the Bight- 
ecus Ruler of the universe, intellectual as well as 
physical. Over the latter he rules according to 
certain fixed principles, some of which he has en* 
abled mortals to discover ; and they have called 
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them Law9 of nature. Over the uniyerse of iniel- 
lectual beings, who act from Yolitions and are 
governed bj motives, he roles also according to cer- 
tain fixed principles ; and these are the Laws of ^ 
morgl world. Our knowledge of them is derived 
from himself; partly as he has implanted them in 
the moral instincts of our nature, partly as he has 
made them discoverable by our reasoning powers, 
and partly as he has given them clear expression by 
the voice of revelation. 

The question, whether sinners shall be pardoned, 
is not one that can be referred to arbitrary will or 
absolute power. It is a question of law and govern- 
ment j and it is to be solved by the dictates of wis* 
dom, goodness, justice, and consistency. God's dis- 
position to shew mercy is original and unchangeable : 
in this sense nothing is needed to render him propi- 
tious. But the way and manner, in which it will be 
suitable to all the other considerations proper to be 
taken into the account, that he should shew mercy, 
none hut himself is qualified to determine. To deny 
this would be ms^nifest folly and impiety. Now we 
have found, and the design of this volume is to pre- 
sent the evidence on the case, that He has determined 
upon this matter ; and that he has given us to know 
that pardoning and restoring mercy shall be exer- 
cised in ike way of mediation and expiation. 

From these facts it clearly follows, that a phrase- 
ology derived from the administration of government 
and law is proper and necessary, in all our considera- 
tions upon this, the most momentous and interesting 
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of all concerns. " God is the Bighteous Judge : and 
God is angry [with the wicked] eyerj day." But this 
anger is not a commotion or a mutahle passion : it 
is the calm^ dignified, unchangeahle, and efcemal ma- 
jesty of the JuDGB ; it is his necessary loye of right- 
eousness and hatred of iniquity. In this his rectoral 
capacity, therefore, the maintenance of law, the en- 
forcement of equity in relation to the unchangeahle 
distinction of right and wrong, is not a matter of 
neutrality or of option ; and it involves the necessity 
of marking sin with a suitable demonstration of its 
moral evil, and of the displeasure with which it is 
regarded hy the Eternal Jehovah ; and this is punish-' 
ment The execution of such punishment, which 
having been determined by unerring goodness and 
wisdom,'cannot but be strictly proper, must follow in 
the regular course of moral antecedents and conse- 
quents. The promulgation of this course is a threat- 
ening ; and it is rendered proper by a regard equally 
to the honour of the government and to the benefit 
of the governed. Threatening and punishment im- 
press justly and necessarily with the idea of the dis- 
pleasure of the Lawgiver and Judge. Pardon, when, 
on any consideration, it takes place, brings the true 
and just idea of a change : but that change, in the 
great case before us, is not in the mind or character 
of the Supreme Buler ; but it is in the administra- 
tion of his government, and in those outward acts by 
which that administration is indicated. This change 
is, in the order of moral right, the effect of an ade- 
quate cause. This cause lies in the whole Mediatorial 
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work of the Lord Jesus Christ, but most particularly 
and essentially in his sufferings and death ; and fchese 
have constituted the expiation. 

Let it also be remembered that this method of 
" grace reigning through righteousness" has not 
come from any extraneous influence, in its invention^ 
suggestion, or operation. It is the pure and sole 
emanation of the Father's infinite, eternal, and un^ 
changeable love. It is the exercise of free and sove- 
reign beneficence. 

It also follows that the terms, anger, indignation, 
wrath, sentence, threatening, punishment, remission^ 
reconciliation, propitiation, and similar expressions^ 
are, under all the circumstances, most proper to be 
employed, and are the best calculated to produce a 
just sense of the evil of sin, and many other salutary 
feelings ; yet that we should be careful to understand 
them as expressing modes of the divine administra- 
tion, and ej'ects of the divine counsels, but not affec- 
tions operating upon the Divine Nature, nor changes 
in it. A creature who is under the guilt and domi- 
nion of sin, stands in that position, with respect to 
the necessary and unchangeable attributes of God, 
which is fitly expressed by terms denoting the 
strongest displeasure and abhorrence. A change of 
state and character, so as to be brought into a new 
set of relations to the divine attributes, is as fitly 
expressed by the language of love and approbation. 
For example : " God is jealous and the Lord reveng- 
eth, the Lord revengeth and is furious, the Lord will 
take vengeance on his adversaries, and he reservetl^ 
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wrath for his enemies. — Who can stand before his 
indignation ? — The Lord is good, a strong hold in 
the day of trouble, and he knoweth them that trust 
in him." Nahum i. 3 — 7. " And in that daj thou 
shalt say, Lord, I will praise thee : for thou wast 
angry with me ; thine anger is turned away, and 
thou hast comforted me !" Is. xii< 1. Upon a dif-* 
ferent application of the same general principle, the 
varied dispensations of God's righteous proyidence 
towards his sincere though imperfect people are 
represented by similar expressions, yet all referring 
to modes and effects of the divine administration. 
** Lord, according to all thy righteousness, I be- 
seech thee, let thine anger and thy fury be turned 
away !'* Dan. ix. 16. " Thus saith thy Lord, Jehovah^ 
even thy God who pleadeth the cause of his people, 
Behold, I have taken out of thine hand the cup of 
trembling, the dregs of the cup of my fury ; thou 
shalt not drink it any more." Is. li. 22, Yet we 
are not warranted, to understand such passages as 
these, as indicating a real change in God ; any more 
than we should be to believe that he is the subject 
of hope, of fear, of precarious expectation, of wishes, 
of disappointment, and of regrets, because, in conde- 
scension to human infirmity, and to the state of 
mental culture in the infancy of the human race, the 
external forms of the divine dispensations are de- 
scribed in language borrowed from those affections 
in men : e. g» Gen. ii. 19. iii. 22, vi. 6. Deut. xxxii» 
19, 27, 29. Is. V. 4 ; and many other passages. 
The change by which a guilty and polluted sinnep 
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becomes freed from the sentence of condemnation; 

pardoned; regarded with complacency, and qualified 

for the noblest employments and delights, is not in 

I God; but it is in the relations under which the 

I sinner stands towards God, and in the state of his 

/ own mind and character consequent upon those 

' altered relations. 

The importance of the subject must furnish my 
apology for having so much extended these obserya* 
tions. I have only to add, that passages which 
express the doctrine laid down in this part of the 
apostolic writings, on the reconciliation of sinners to 
God, as an effect of the sacrifice and an act of the 
priesthood of Christ, have been already cited, under 
different heads : consequently it is only requisite to 
give their notation, ch. i. 3. ii. 9, 17. vii. 27. 
ix. 12, 26, 28. X. 10, 12, 14. xii. 24. xiii. 20. 

4. It is another effect of the sacrifice of Christ, 
that those who sincerely receive and rely upon it, 
become entitled to the blessings of salvation, in all 
their fulness and extent, ii. 17, 18. iv. 16. vi. 
17—20. xii. 22—24. " We have an altar, to eat 
from which, they who minister in the [Jewish] taber- 
nacle have not a right." xiii. 10. It is probable 
that dvaiaariipwy is here put, by a natural metonymy, 
for the sacrifice which was offered upon the altar. 
Under the typical law, the ministering priests had 
certain portions assigned to them of the inferior and 
private sacrifices : but of those greater sacrifices, the 
burnt-offerings which were the most public and solemn 
expiations for sin, and whose blood therefore was taken 
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into the most liolj place by the high-priest (v. 11,) on 
the great annual atonement, they had no participation ; 
the whole was consumed by fire, part upon the appro- 
priated altar, and part at the outside of the encamp- 
ment, so long as the Israelites were in the wilderness, 
and afterwards without the precincts of the temple, 
(SeeExod. xxix. 10—14. Lev. xvi. 6, 11, 14, 27.) 
Now the apostle represents the great High Priest of 
Christianity offering up himself as a mcrifice of this 
last kind, the most public, solemn, sacred, and expia- 
tory. " Wherefore also Jesus, that he might sanctify 
the people by his own blood, suffered without the gate" 
of the temple and the city. The weighty sentiment, 
then, which the apostle urges, is, that of the benefits 
accruing from this true, spiritual, and efficacious 
sacrifice, those cannot partake who adhered to the 
now abrogated and empty sacrifices of the Jewish 
temple, in rejection of Christianity. Necessarily, 
therefore, the opposite holds ; that all who believe in 
and obey the Lord Jesus do partake of those benefits, 
hol^, real, and eternal blessings, by a right derived 
from the sacrifice and from Him that offered it. 

5, It has also the effect o^i purifying and rendering 
fit to be presented to the Holy Majesty of heaven, the 
persons of those who rely upon it : that is, the serious 
consideration of this great truth is made, by the 
gracious influence of Him who is expressly called the 
Spirit of Christ, effectual to produce the disposition 
and the motives to sincere, universal, and persevering 
obedience, a cordial consecration to God, and a prac- 
tical devotedness to his service, ii. 10, 11. viii. 6, 
10. ix. 14. X. 10, 22. xiii. 12. 
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6. It confers the privilege and enjoyment of th^ 
most favoured access to God, by devotional communion 
in the present state, and by the ineffable felicity of 
the heavenly world. 

*^ For there takes place, both an abolition of th^ 
preceding commandment [t. e. body of institutes com« 
prehended under this single term] on account of its 
weakness and inefficiency, (for the law made nothing 
perfect,) and an introduction of a better hope, by 
which we draw near to God." vii. 18, 19. 

" — That we may have strong consolation, who 
have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set 
before us ; which we have as an anchor of life both 
sure and steadfast, and entering into the inner part 
of [the most holy place within] the veil, whither a 
forerunner is entered on our behalf, Jesus, become a 
High Priest for ever according to the order of Mel- 
chisedec.*' vi. 19, 20. The general idea and the 
intention of this beautiful passage are obvious ; but 
some difficulty attaches to the imagery. The scen4 
is that familiar one in this Epistle, the most holy 
place in the Jewish sanctuary, considered as the sym. 
bol of the immortal state of blessedness in communion 
with God. Except in the single word anchor, there 
is nothing that approaches to the allusion to a sea-^ 
storm, and the means of safety from it ; and the me* 
taphor of an anchor entering into the innermost room 
of a building, or the adytum of a temple, is quite 
incongruous* Michaelis, who so happily pointed out 
the allusion to the ancient practice of asylum-stones, 
could not free himself from the difficulty except by 
the hazardous resoH to conjecture. As he held that 
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the origiDal of this Epistle was written in the ver- 
nacular language of the Jews of Palestine^ he supposed 
that the Greek translator either misunderstood the 
Syro-Chaldaic word before him, or from some other 
cause wrote ayicvpa instead of aKpoywyialo^ or what 
other word might signify a comer-stone. But there 
is no necessity for such a violent remedy. Not only 
is an anchor the well-known metaphor for refuge, 
protection, or means of safety, (whence Hecuba calls 
her son the anchor of her house ; Eurip. Hec. 79,) but 
it is very remarkable that Boman writers living in 
or near the apostolic age used the word to denote a 
JTOUNDATION. " Ancora metaphoric^ ponitur pro re- 
fugio, prsesidio, munimento, et non semel pro funda- 
mento apud Flinium, Apuleium, et Solinum." Rob* 
Stephani Thesaur, Ling, Lai, We also find the phrase 
^yicvpai fiiov in a fragment of Sophocles ; '^ Children 
are to their mother anchors of life." Brunckii Lexic, 
JSophocleum, voc. "Ayicvpat, This has suggested to 
me the translation above ventured upon, of the text 
under consideration ; for I hardly need to remind a 
student of the New Testament that yj/vxn is used for 
life, in almost innumerable instances. To complete 
these materials, we have a passage adduced by Wet^ 
stein from the Scholiast on iEllius Aristides, in which 
he says that the proverb, The sacred anchor, " refers 
to the refuge which existed at sacred places, and 
vhich was a security to those who fled to them." 
Jjfifxaivei rrjy itc rd Upd yiyofievriy Karaijivyrjy, ^riQ ^y 
utri^dXeia toIq tig avTu Kara^ivyovaiy, Aristid, ed^ 
Jef>b, vol. ii. p. 194. 
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Supported bj these evidences, I think that we 
may safely regard the following as a strictly just 
metaphrase of the difficult clause : 

'' — Which hope we hold fast as the foundation 
of life, [the life of the soul, its salvation and eternal 
happiness,] both safe and firm, and going [in con- 
sequence of its position in the wall of the temple] 
into the very interior of the most holy place [whera 
is the peculiar presence of God. "J 

Now let the reader consider that he is not to 
form his idea of the camer'SUme, repeatedly alluded 
to in the Scriptures, from the science of modem or 
of classical architecture, but from the practice of 
building in remote and ruder ages. Let him imagine 
a massive stone, like one of those at Stonehenge 
or Abury, laid in the building so that its two sides 
forming the right angle should lie along the two 
walls ; thus binding them together in such a way 
that neither weather nor force could dissever them. 
The term n^p x6vr\ (Ps. cxviii. 22,) does not neces* 
sarily signify that it would be put at the top of 
the building : it only necessitates the idea of a very 
important position, which would be strictly pre- 
dicable if it lay a few courses above the lowest, so 
as to act by its weight on those below and to serve 
as a renewed basis to those above. 

These preliminaries being understood, I shall quote 
some passages from the sagacious author to whom 
I have often referred, and to whom (with every 
caution against his occasional precipitancy, and very 
censurable levity) I own myself greatly indebted* 
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Pfi. cxviii. 22. " The stone which the builders have 
thrown away, is made to he the cobneb-stone. I 
understand this literally. It appears that, probably 
at the building of Solomon's temple, one of those 
stones which Dayid had taken care to get provided 
and made ready for use, was found fault with by 
the builders and declared to be useless; and that 
God, for altogether different reasons, commanded 
by a prophet that this stone should be made the 
comer-stone. The orientals regard the comer-stone 
as the one peculiarly holy stone in a temple, and 
that it confers sanctity upon the whole edifice. It 
is therefore the more probable that, either by the 
Urim and Thummim (the sacred lot of the Jews,) 
or by a prophet, God was consulted, which stone he 
would direct to be taken for the comer-stone. The 
answer was, that which they have perseveringly 
rejected and declared to be quite unserviceable. Cer- 
tainly it must have been for a very important reason, 
that God positively appointed this stone to be the 
corner-stone. But the New Testament discloses it 
to us, in Matt. xxi. 42, and 1 Pet. ii. 7. The 
Jewish nation would conduct themselves towards 
the Messiah precisely as the builders did towards 
this stone, and would reject him : but God would 
select him to be the comer-stone, which should sup^ 
port and sanctify the whole church." Michaelis, 
Uehersetz. u, Anmerh 

Is^viii. 14. "For he vnll be a holy^sUme for 
refuge, and a gtone for shmibling over and faUing to 
both the nations <f Israd, — 'Holy-stone/ literally a 
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sanctuary: \t\ki under this expression, denoting an 
object over which persons may stumble and fall, a 
temple cannot be understood. The following con- 
nexion shews that a holystone is intended. Such 
sacred stones were yerj frequent among the eastern 
nations of antiquity. Jacob, for instance, erected 
one : Gen. xxyiii. 18. These holy or consecrated 
stones were also usually employed for th6 comer* 
stones of temples. Sanctuaries, or holy places, tern- 
pies, altars, and holy stones, possessed the right of 
an inviolable asyluniy and persons fled to them, eyen 
in war, for security from being put to death. In 
this passage God is represented as a holy-stone, to 
which those who trust in him flee, and through 
whom they are safe ; but he who desponds and puts 
not his confidence in God, is compared to a person 
who, full of terror, runs blindly forwards, sees not 
the stone that lies in his way, iaX\s oyer it, and is 
seyerely hurt.*' Note of the same yaluable work, a 
German Translation of the Bible, with Annotations 
for the Unlearned, in twenty small quarto yolumes, 
Gottingen, 1770, to 1792 : <^a work by which the 
most learned may profit," says the late Bishop Mid- 
dleton, in his Doctrine of the Greek Article, p. 452, 
The author died on August 22, 1791, at the age of 
seyenty-four. By the application of this fact con- 
cerning the ancient consecrated stones, he also ex- 
plains Is. xxyiii. 16. 

• To bring these circumstances to bear upon our 
present passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, is not 
difficult ; nor is it necessary to extract more fronv 
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the distinguished scholar in whose steps I am treads 
ing. It is not an extravagant conjecture^ that there 
actually was such a consecrated corner-stone in the 
walls of the then existing temple at Jerusalem, one 
part of which might he seen and touched in the 
sanctuary, while the other part was in the most 
holy place, within the veil. But the supposition is 
hy no means necessary ; for the sacred writer is 
treating of the heavenly holy of holies, and the 
approach of helievers to it in the faith and devout 
affections of their minds; and no author or reader 
expects that metaphors and imagery, employed for 
elucidation and impression, should have at the very 
time an external and literal existence. The senti- 
ments may, I conceive, be truly represented thus : 
^'As a trembling fugitive, fleeing from the drawn 
sword of pursuing vengeance, gains the temple, flies 
through its outer court, rushes into the sanctuary, 
clings to the comer-stone of which he knows that 
the part unseen is within the veil and is therefore 
present where no enemy or avenger dares to enter, 
and thus feels safe and happy ; so the true believer 
receives the promise of salvation, and the oath de-. 
daring the Saviour's everlasting priesthood ; he flees 
to the inviolable asylum of that Saviour's sacrifice, 
whose efficacy reaches to the very mercy-seat, and 
Connects the faith of the Christian on earth, with 
the glory of God's peculiar presence in the spiritual 
world, — he exults in the unalterable veracity of his 
covenant-Father, — ^he pours out his soul in grateful 
praise and humble prayer,>^and he enjoys the purest 
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and the most solid comfort, under all his exposure to 
dangers, sorrows, and temptations." 

** We have not a high-priest who cannot sympathize 
with our weaknesses, but one who has been tempted in 
all respects like to us, only without sin. Let us then 
approach with confidence to the throne of grace, that 
we may receive mercy and may find grace for the most 
pressing time of need." iv. 15, 16. This beautiful 
and consoling passage needs no comment. 

" Having therefore, brethren, liberty for the way of 
admission into the most holy place, by the blood of 
Jesus, a way of admission which he hath opened for 
us, a fresh and living way, through the veil; that is, 
his own fiesh ; and [having also him as] a great 
Priest over the household of God ; let us approach 
[the throne of the Most High] with a true heart, — " 
Ac. X. 19 — 22. The cWo^oc, entrance, way of admu-- 
sfion, evidently relates to the thoughts, affections, and 
devotions of Christians, by which they have all that 
intercourse of the mind with God which is compatible 
with a state in which the capacities of the soul are 
confined by its union to an earthly body. This access 
Jesus (ipeKaivKTEp) has prepared, opened, consecrated 
as a new house or temple was dedicated. It is 
(wpocr^aroc) " fresh," belonging to the new covenant, 
newly proclaimed by the doctrine of Christianity : see 
the adverb in Acts xviii. 2. These are the only places 
in the New Testament ; but the instances in the 
LXX. are very illustrative : " fresh grapes," Num. 
vi. 3 ; " gods that have come up new and/res^," Deut. 
xxxii. 17 j and so in Ps. Ixxx. (Ixxxi. Heb.) 9; 
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** nothing newundeT the sun," Eccl. i. 9'; " forsake not 
an old friend, for the fresh one is not equal to him,'* 
Wisd. of Jes. ix. 10. It is a " living way;" life is 
found upon it, in contradistinction from the approach 
to the symbolical Divine Presence in the Israeli tish 
sanctuary, which was permitted, under pain of death, 
to none but the high-priest, and to him only once a 
year : see Lev. xvi. 2. The dying of " the flesh," the 
human body of the Lord Jesus, is poetically compared 
to a rupturing of the veil in the temple, thus laying 
open the innermost part of the sanctuary, the most 
holy place. In another form of expression, this privi- 
lege comes to us " by the blood of Jesus." Plainly, 
then, the chief sentiment and object of this picturesque 
and striking passage, is to urge the devout and grate- 
fill use of our glorious privilege, drawing near to the 
Majesty of God, in holy exercises of mind ; and to 
impress upon us that this unutterably valuable bless- 
ing is conferred only in consequence of the blood and 
dying of the Lord Jesus ; which is evidently equiva- 
lent to saying, in virtue, or by the excellency and 
power, of his sacrifice. 

7. Of the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ it is 
scnother effect, that heavenly blessedness will receive 
his faithful people, without being thereby contami- 
nated and d^aded. This is a bold and striking idea : 
admirably calculated to affect our minds with a most 
awful sense of the intrinsic, intractable, insufferable, 
incurable baseness and vileness which belongs to sin. 
It represents us as defiling every thing that we touch, 
polluting our Tery mercies, and turning every thing 
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away from its right use and enjoyment. The state of 
blessedness would recoil from our approach. But such 
is the sovereign efficacy of the blood of Christ, that it 
guarantees heaven from being dishonoured by an 
unsuitable intrusion. This fact was represented in. 
the Hebrew ceremonial, by the institution, that all. 
the parts and utensils of the sanctuary were to b^ 
purified by the application of sacrificial blood, both 
before and after they were brought into actual con- 
tact and employ by either the priests or the people. 
See Lev. viii. 15, 23, 24. xvi. 16, 18, 19. 

'' It was therefore necessary, that, as the resem* 
blances of those things [which constitute the state of 
perfection] in heaven were to be purified by these 
[inferior victims], so those heavenly things themselves,^ 
by sacrifices superior to these : for Christ hath en- 
tered^ not into the sanctuary made by [human] hands, 
which was only a representation of the true [sanc- 
tuary], but into heaven itself, now to appear in the 
presence of God on our behalf." ix. 23, 24. Th© 
meaning of this passage is sufficiently plain : and it 
receives confirmation from the succeeding verses, 
which have been before commented upon. The plural 
form, " superior sacrifices," appears to be used as a 
declaration of the general truth, that, though, for a 
temporal and ceremonial cleansing, animal purifi- 
cations had served ; yet, for a real, spiritual, holy, and 
eternal effect, sacrifices of intrinsic worth and tran- 
scendent excellence would be necessary. The sequel 
points out the application of this general proposition 
to the particular case before us. By the sole and 
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.efficacious sacrifice of our Immortal High Priesfc, who 
" offered up Himself ;" believers are made fit for hea- 
ven, and heaven is made ready for them. 

In all these aspects does the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews present the reasons, relations, and 
effects of the office which Christ sustains as the High 
Priest of his church. 

To what an extent has this survey carried us ! Yet 
it is but a mere sketch, and, in respect of most of the 
particulars, it has been concise and abrupt. We have 
found our Lord and Bedeemer described as the Priest, 
the Great Priest, the High Priest, — Sole, — Supreme ; 
-- — divinely appointed in a manner consonant with his 
tmrivalled dignity ; — standing in an assumed relation 
to mankind, for the purpose of making a sacrificial 
and consecrating offering : — submitting to the most 
bitter sorrows, agonies, and death ; — effecting a real 
propitiation and expiation for the sinful state of man- 
kind, in all the senses and respects which are suitable 
to the immutability of the divine perfections, and the 
glorious honour of the divine government : — rich in 
power and grandeur, and equally so in compassion and 
tenderness ; — absolute for all the purposes of salva- 
tion ; — possessed of all moral perfection ; — exalted 
above the highest of created natures ; — taking as his 
iown, and occupying as his indisputable right, a sta- 
tion of glory and dignity which only Deity could 
assume ;— reigning with an invincible dominion over 
all created beings, to the happiness and joy of the holy^ 
and to the restraint and just punishment of the rebel- 
lious ;^and bestowing on sinful and undeserving 
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men the greatest blessings, not shadowy and %uratire, 
but real, substantial, enduring, and boundless ; the 
pardon of sin, the favour of God, conformity to the 
holiness of the Divine Nature, and everlasting blessed*- 
ness. Other august and instructive titles are also 
given to our Lord Jesus Christ in relation to his 
priesthood. He is held forth to us as the Messenger 
sent by the Eternal and most Merciful Father, and 
fulfilling the great moral design of the Levitical insti- 
tution ; — ^the Minister of the most holy place, pre- 
siding over the universal worship of his people, and 
rendering it acceptable to the throne of perfect purity; 
— the Jjord who spake by the prophets, and now by 
his apostles, concerning the great salvation acquired 
by his sufferings;— the Sanctifier, who by his blood 
consecrates and presents to God all his true followers -; 
— the Brother of those for whom he came to die, and 
whom he condescends, as the act of a superior nature, 
to nominate into this endearing relation to himself ; 
-—the Surety^ a pledge of salvation from God to man, 
and of obedience from man to God ; — the Mediator, 
transacting the most important concerns between the 
Righteous Ruler of the world and his revolted subjects, 
in order to their reconciliation and restoration, and 
accomplishing this great work by means of his sacri- 
ficial blood ; — the Princely Author of life, faith, and 
salvation, achieving his great purpose by his sufferings 
and death ; — a Saviour to the uttermost, because he 
offered up himself and hath an unchangeable priest- 
hood; — an Intercessor and Advocate, faithfully and 
powerfully maintaining our infinite interests, upon the 
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ground and reason of the propitiation by his blood ;-r- 
the Forerunner, securing to his followers the hearenly 
inheritance, by virtue of his priestly oblation ; — the 
Great Shepherd, conferring the blessings of the evei^ 
lasting covenant, through the efficacy of his blood y-^ 
the Son 01' God, partaking the flesh and blood of the 
children of Adam, that through his own death he 
might accomplish their redemption ; and to depreciate 
whose blood is the most dreadful of offences. 

Such being the declarations concerning the per- 
sonal character of our Divine High Priest, and his 
qualities in the discharge of his office ; we have col* 
lected from the same source, additional illustrations 
of the OFFICE itself, and its necessary adjuncts. It 
stands alone and unrivalled; — it is perfect, for all 
the purposes of divine mercy and wisdom ; — it is a 
real priesthood, all others being but emblems and 
representations of it ; — it contained the essential qua- 
lity of a priesthood, the offering of an immolated sa^ 
erifice; — this sacrifice is efficacious by a continual 
presentation in the heavenly world ; — and it produces 
. the most happy effbgts, the ratijication of the pro- 
mulgated covenant of grace, — Christ*s mediatorial 
right of conferring infinite blessings ; — ^the reconcUi^ 
ation of sinners to their j ustly offended Sovereign ; — 
entitling to the full benefits and enjoyments of the 
great salvation ; — it is the great instrument, by the 
efficient grace of the Holy Spirit, in producing per^ 
sonal holiness; — ^by it Christians have the most fa- 
voured a4:cess to the throne of grace; — in a word 
(and could a more toudiing representation be pre* 
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sen ted to a creature's mind, of the majesty of eternal 
holiness, and the efficacy of the great sacrifice?—) it 
guards the purity of heaven from being dishonoured 
hj the admission of those who, without the purifying 
blood, would have been odious and disgusting. 

Should any object, that these views have been 
deduced only from the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
that their force is abated or nullified by doubts of its 
canonical authority,* I offer two replies. 

1. Let them seriously study it, in its simple text^ 
with close attention and fervent prayer. Let them 
ask, whether it is possible, without violating the 
most satisfactory rules of literary criticism and com-* 
mon sense, to affirm that it could be written at any 
other period than about the latter years of the life of 
Paul. Let them fairly consider, whether the per- 
sonal allusions at the end can be referred to any 
other writer. And let them give an impartial atten-^ 
tion to the arguments of Professor Stuart and of 
Mr. Forster, upon this investigation. In particulari 
the anatomizing of the di<!tion, performed in so 
searching a manner by both those critics, seems to 
me sufficient to satisfy the most sceptical that this 
Epistle is a genuine work of the Apostle Paul.f 

* This objection has been made by Mr. Belsham and 
otherB. 

t See the Commentary on the JEp, to the Hebrews ; hy Prof, 
Moses Stuart, second ed. Andover, Massachusetts; 1833; 
and The Apostolical A uihority of the Ep, to the Hebrews : an 
Inquiry in which the Received Tide of ^ Greek Epistle i» 
vindicated against the cavils of objectors ancient and modern, 
from Origen to Sir J. D, Miaiaelis, chiefly upon Grounds of 
Intemai Evidence hitherto unnoticed; comprising a Compa* 
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2. I earnestly solicit tlieir attention to the pas- 
sages quoted, and arguments constructed, in the pre* 
ceding Discourse on the Sacrifice of Christ, from 
other parts of Holy Scripture. It is true that, in 
no other part of the New Testament^ is Christ 
actually styled a Priest : and this indeed supplied 
some reason for the assertion that, without the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, there would have been a 
serious defect in the completeness of the New Testa- 
ment as an explication and completion of the Old, 
and particularly as a derelopement of the motives 
and objects of numerous parts of the Patriarchal and 
Mosaic institutions, which can be referred to no satis** 
factory ground of utility, civil or religious, if their 
symbolical character be relinquished. But it is also 
true that in so many other passages Jesus Christ is 
represented as laying down his life for his people, 
giving himself for them, and being a sacrifice in so 
doing, that the idea of his acting as the Priest who 
presents his own sacrifice is plainly included. He 
himself affirmed that Psalm to refer to the Messiah, 
in which he is declared by the Eternal Father, to be 
a Priest for ever. And, finally, there was a very 
obvious and weighty reason for reserving this appli* 
cation of the Levitical terms and offices, till so near 
the catastrophe of the Jewish nation, that the danger 
would be past of its being made an article of accusa-* 
tion against the Christians of Judaea. 

rcUive A nalysis of the Style and Structure of this Epistle, and 
of the Undiyfmted EpisUes of St. Paul, tending to throw light 
upon their Interpretation : by the Rev. diaries Forster, B. D, 
Ae, Ac, — Loudon, 1838. And see Supplementary Note XXIY^ 
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From the preceding investigation, it appears very 
evident that thej are greatly mistaken, who repre- 
sent the Priestly Dignity of our Blessed Saviour as 
only an accommodated and figurative mode of ex- 
pression, useful at the time for conciliating some of 
the Jews, hut now needless and ohsolete. Indeed 
the supposition itself, which is the hasis of this 
theory, is really unreasonahle and self-destructive. 
The design was to answer the objection of a Jew 
against Christianity, that it had none of the privi- 
leges and impressive grandeur of the old law, and 
that it swept away acknowledged divine institutions, 
without assigning a good reason or substituting any- 
thing better in their stead. This objection the 
writer of the Epistle professes to remove, by denying 
its assumption, and saying that no real privilege or 
blessing of the former dispensation was lost; that 
Christianity truly had its sanctuary, its sacrifice, and 
its High Priest ; that these were infinitely more glo- 
rious than the correspondent objects under the law ; 
that those were only shadows and emblems, while 
these were the reality of the things declared, the 
substantial, immortal, soul - beatifying good. Yet, 
after all, upon the hypothesis, these high and splen- 
did representations are made without truth and 
solidity ; they are the play of fancy ; they are an 
ingenious management to humour and please certain 
predilections ; they were invented merely to elude 
the objection, while the writer knew that they were 
no honest answer to it. Was such a way of argu- 
jnentation likely to answer the purpose intended? 
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Would it not, much more certainly and effectualij, 
revolt an ingenuous mind, and confirm in, not sim- 
ply a rejection, but a contempt of the religion of 
Jesus ] Would not a conscientious Jew have viewed 
with horror the assertion that " the Holy Spirit sig- 
nified" (ix. 8) such a meaning by the most import- 
ant of the Levitical ceremonies ; when this was not 
indeed the fact, when not the least resemblance to 
such an intention had existed at the prescription of 
that part of the Mosaic ritual ; when, to confess the 
truth, it was nothing more than a happy thought of 
the present writer, to answer a temporary conve- 
niency ? 

Again, I would ask, can any serious and devo- 
tional person (for a light and profane scomer, or a 
flippant presumer, should apply to other lessons be- 
fore he sets up himself to judge on questions like 
this) read the Epistle, particularly the part here 
chiefly to be regarded, mark and sympathize with 
its holy fervour, its sublime piety, its deep and con- 
stant feeling of God, judgment, and etemity,^ — ^and 
believe that the argument so positively averred, so 
triumphantly concluded, so awfully urged, is a crea- 
ture of the writer*s imagination, a tissue of artifice, a 
mystification 1 — Indeed, I cannot but fear that the 
persons themselves, who have invented this all-con- 
venient hypothesis of accommodation, have so formed 
the habit of using popular language with ambiguous 
meanings, in order to maintain their own credit and 
not to shock the multitude, that they have no moral 
delicacy in such matters. They therefore are likely 
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to feel less scruple in imputing to tlie original teach- 
ers of Christianity the course in which thej them- 
selves scruple not to walk. Some of these writers 
even make it a duty to refrain from the puhlic refu- 
tation of popular evangelical opinions, because it 
would be a barbarous, impious, and cruel invasion 
of the peace and comfort of our fellow-Christians ; a 
peace and comfort which, if we were once thus to 
break up, we could never restore, {ffeinricks in 
JSp. ad ffeb, p. 250. See also his Excursus V on 
the Acts.) Surely the serious fact implied in this 
concession ought to awaken a suspicion in the minds 
of those learned persons, that the truth of the subjects 
lies not on their side ; and that, while they profess 
themselves to be so loftily wise, they are really be- 
coming fools. Well would it be for them if they 
would receive a caution from their distinguished 
countryman whom I have so often quoted, in his 
Version and Annotation on Psalm cxix. 118. ^^ Thou 
separatest all slacks [furnace-refuse] from thy law, for 
their deceit is falsehood. By slacks in this passage is 
meant that which is unsound, the ordinances of men, 
set in opposition to the commandments of Gt)d ; or 
false explanations of it : these God regards as worth- 
less, and throws them away. The latter clause is 
equivalent to saying, The new interpretations and 
artful additions, which they endeavour to annex to 
thy law, are nothing but deception." Michaelis, 

And, after all, what do they gain, if they sincerely 
believe Christianity to be, in its principle and in its 
fundamental doctrines, a revelation of truth and 
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mercj from God ? A professed and adroit defender 
of the falsely styled rationalist system assures us that 
'^ the accommodation-plan alters not the essence of a 
doctrine, but merely procures for it a more adyan^ 
tageous admission into the understanding and the 
heart." (The German translator of the late Bey. 
Hugh James Rosens Discourses on the State of the Pro- 
testant Religion in Germany; p. 65. Leipzig, 1826.) 
Then the facts remain the same, whateyer becomes of 
their external form and the fashion of their clothing j 
God is a holy Lawgiver, man an inexcusable sinner 
Christ an Almighty and Bighteous Saviour ; salvation 
is effected only by his obedience and sufferings ; 
heaven is a holy world, and divine influence is neces^ 
r sary to prepare man for it ; sin is the supreme evil, 

and leads to irretrievable misery. And, if these be 
the facts of the case, if such be the state of things for 
the human race and for eternity, only let the rationed 
consequences be acknowledged ; and we shall be satis- 
fied. But, alas ! little reason have we to look for the 
realizing of this hope. The tendency and objects of 
the Neological system indicate too plainly what its 
motives are. They are put in so fair a light by the 
elder Dr. Tittmann, that I believe the citation will 
not appear too long to any serious and intelligent 
reader. 

" What, in fine, do our modem scholars imagine 
themselves to have gained by this historical interpre- 
tation of theirs ? It lies in the following particulars, 
which I will state in their own words : that the 
positions of religious doctrine, delivered by Jesus and 
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his apostles, whether referring to faith or to practice, 
are merely historical, or that their importance and 
authority consist solely in their being materials for 
narrative, but in no respect attaching to matters of 
sentiment; in other words, that they contain the 
opinions which Jesus and the apostles entertained, 
but not absolute and eternal truth ; fugitive reason- 
ings and temporary institutions, belonging to the 
men of those times, and to them probably beneficial^ 
but not necessary determinations of what is in its own 
nature right or wrong ; — that these declarations were 
not immutable, of universal interest and importance 
to salvation, for all men of all ages ; that they were 
a temporary rule of believing and acting, not constant^ 
sure, and intended for mankind in all future times ; 
that whatever therefore is elicited from the primitive 
documents of the Christian religion, by historical 
interpretation, is only matter of historical utility ;— 
that the whole body of Christian doctrine itself is 
only historical, that -is, we may learn from it merely 
what Jesus and what the apostles maintained, be* 
lieved, and taught to the men of their age, and what 
they wished to have known and believed by them : 
but not what ought to be known and believed by all 
men without exception ; — that Jesus himself did not 
promulgate, nor ever intended, nor ever was able, to 
promulgate, a system of doctrine which should be a 
binding rule of faith and conduct, which should have 
power and authority through all ages, which should 
be the way of salvation for all men of all future times^ 
which should be necessary to be received with a cor- 
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dial faith by all who desire eternal salvation ; — ^that 
it was indeed the purpose of divine providence to 
promulgate bj Jesus Christ a few principal truths, as 
necessary to be known and believed universally, but 
that Christ was not himself aware of this ; — that 
much less did the apostles know or understand any 
religious doctrines as certain truths, or did, or could 
teach them as certain truths, or ever imagined that 
the doctrine which they delivered was a perpetual 
rule of faith and practice; — that they had their 
heads fiill of wild expectations about the end of the 
world as near at hand, the second coming of Christ as 
soon to take place, an earthly reign to be entered 
upon at his coming, and other things of that kind ; — 
that Jesus therefore, in delivering his instructions, 
did not and could not have any reference to the in- 
habitants of the world in future ages; — that his whole 
system belonged only to the persons of his own time 
and country, the Jews alone ; — that he accommodated 
himself to the opinions of the Jews, opinions resting 
upon no solid foundation of truth, that according to 
these opinions he spake and taught, that according to 
these we must interpret his declarations, but that, 
whether they were true and deserving of appro- 
bation and belief, we are to judge for ourselves ; — 
that, in fact, what Jesus taught was not always true, 
not always to be relied upon ; — that consequently the 
system of doctrine which he delivered was not a 
divine revelation, as we are accustomed to call it : — 
that it was nothing but a body of Jewish moral phi- 
losophy ; that the origin of the knowledge and doc- 
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trine of Jesus is a matter of historical investigation ; 
that is, it must be derired from studying the opinions 
and decisions of the Jewish rabbies and other superior 
men of that time, from whose tuition or* conversation, 
aided bj his own talents and industry, he derived all 
his wisdom ; — that he was ignorant on manj subjects, 
that he was often in error, and taught error, both to 
the people at large, and to his own disciples, and that 
he allowed these errors to be diffused among the bodj 
of Christians ; — that yet these very errors in Jesus 
and his apostles were overruled by divine wisdom, so 
as to be beneficial at the time ; — that, however, some 
of the doctrines delivered by Jesus and the apostles 
were true, and are of course to be maintained as true, 
yet not because they were taught by them and are 
contained in the sacred writings, but only because, 
and so far as, they are found consonant with the dic- 
tates of reason ; — that all are not true and sure and 
necessary doctrines of religion, which are found in 
these books, and are commonly reputed to be therefore 
true and sure and necessary ; — that many are uncer- 
tain, needless, and merely temporary opinions and 
institutions; — that the sacred books have no claim 
whatever to be regarded as of divine origin and autho- 
rity ; — that by historical interpretation we have both 
the right and ability to determine, whether the doc- 
trine therein taught can and should be regarded as 
divine, and worthy of a divinely commissioned teacher ; 
— that whatever is not admitted by historical in- 
terpretation to be a divine doctrine, is not to be so 
esteemed; — that it is not to be admitted that the 
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sacred writers could not err, and did not in fact err ; but 
that the reverse was the case ; — that the sacred books 
in general, and particularly, the narratives of the 
Evangelists, are of doubtful origin and authority. 

" Such are the fancied discoveries of historical in- 
terpretation 1 What then is Jesus to us ; what his 
work, what his merit for the salvation of man ; if 
he were not a teacher of divine and eternal truth, 
deserving of our fullest confidence, and sent from 
God ? Why should we inquire into the doctrine of 
Christ ; if he had it not from God, but learned it 
from the doctors of his age, or hammered it out of 
his own inventive mind, and intended it for his 
countrymen merely ? What need we care about his 
coming upon earth, his death, his resurrection, his 
ascension to heaven, his sitting at the right hand of 
the Father, — facts on which we rest all our hope of 
eternal salvation ; if his teaching and that of his 
apostles be worthy of no credit 1 What becomes of 
the plan of salvation by faith in Christ, in which the 
apostles taught that all ages to come should behold 
and admire the boundless grace of God, his love to 
man, his unutterable wisdom ; if the doctrines and 
precepts and institutions of Jesus were temporary 
and transitory things ? What avail the miracles of 
Jesus, to which he so often appealed as indubitable 
evidences of his divine mission ; if, after the insane 
folly of Woolston, they are to be tortured into 
allegories ; or, which is still worse, to be put down 
among the eiFects of natural causes, by which Jesus 
deceived, or at least allowed to be deceived, the igno- 

H 
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rant vulgar] What value belongs to the Gospel 
History, which we regard as the basis of faith and 
piety ; if it contain fictions and silly fables ? Of 
what use are the Holy Scriptures, which the pupils of 
gospel truth uniyersally receive as the only and de- 
cisive and infallible rule of faith and guide of life ; 
if the sacred writers delivered not the oracles of 
God, but their own and other people's theorizings ? 
Or, if their declarations are to be esteemed true and 
divine, not on their own account, and because they 
have come by divine communication; but solely 
because human reason chooses to acknowledge them 
as true and divine 1 Why should we labour in 
the interpretation of Scripture, if that interpre- 
tation must rest, not upon the fair and gramma- 
tical investigation of the words and phrases, but 
upon presumed opinions concerning the subjects ; 
not on the just use of language and the proper 
means of acquiring it, but on the decrees of reason, 
that is, of the philosophy now in vogue 1 What 
avail the whole body of practical religion, the serious 
study of things relating to God, faith and hope 
in Christ, the entire harmony of Christianity; if 
the reason and idolized philosophy of man be the 
sole fountain of divine wisdom, and the supreme 
judge in matters of religion*? What then is the 
doctrine of Christ and his apostles, more than an 
obsolete system of philosophy ? In fine, if this be 
not, what is, to deny Jesus the Lord, to assault 
him with blasphemies, to render his divine mission 
doubtful, or indeed empty and exploded, to combat 
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his doctrine, basely to disfigure, to wound, to hold 
up to ridicule, and, if it could be effected, to sup- 
press Christianity altogether, and make it a separate 
thing from religion, to confine religion within the 
strait bounds of self-called and domineering reason, 
to make miracles a laughiug-stock, to charge with 
silly vanity, defame, and torture the Holy Scrip- 
ture, till it shall be subdued to an entire accommo- 
dation to the good pleasure and the sovereign decisions 
of man's wisdom, to corrupt it by daring conjec- 
tures, to drag it into contempt, to crush its divine 
authority, to weaken, shake, and utterly overthrow 
the foundations of the Christian faith? 

** The end of this career can only be what all his- 
tory, by abundant evidence, has demonstrated : that, 
with the undervaluing and proscription of the word 
of God, its sincere grammatical interpretation, and 
the liberal erudition of languages, all religious prin- 
ciples will be despised, adulterated with the foulest 
corruptions, entirely overthrown, and reduced either 
to a vapid name of Natural Religion, or to a chaos 
of mysticism, than which nothing is more pernicious 
to Christian doctrine, or to a paltry system of 
mythic fables, or to a crude mass of poetical fancies, 
wrapped up in figures and fictions. To this last 
notion not a few divines and preachers of our day 
seem to have a strong inclination ; as, in delivering 
their religious teachings they seem wonderfully 
delighted with the gliding shades of tropes and 
figures, sensible images, and plays of fancy, such 
as formerly were characteristic of the tribe of mystics 
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and fanatics, and by which, while they are toiling 
to soften down the doctrines of faith, and make 
them more agreeable to human reason, they miserably 
deceive both others and themselves. And, finally, 
the result must be, that gross ignorance of all divine 
truths, rude barbarism, and their inseparable com- 
panions, degrading superstition, dreams of wild fancy, 
monsters of opinion, and every kind of vice and 
wickedness, will burst in with irresistible force upon 
the Christian church, and spread far and wide 
their baneful dominion ! We shall lose the Gospel, 
the Reformers used to say, and with the fullest 
reason. We shall lose the Gospel, if we lose learning ! 
And so must we forebode, if we lose the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, by the fair and impartial methods 
of grammatical study." Meletemata Sacra, prcBf. 
p. xxi. — xxvii. Leipzig, 1816.* 

• This excellent writer. Dr. Charles Christian Tittmann, 
Lutheran Pastor and Superintendent at Dresden, died Dec. 
6, 1820, aged 76. His principal works are, Tractatua de 
VeAtigiis Onoaticorum in Novo Test.frustra qucBsitis; 1773. 
Opuscula Theologica, containing fifteen very valuable dia- 
pertations ; 1803. Meletemata Sa^yra^ a Commentary on the 
Gospel of John ; 1816. His son, Dr. John Augustus Henry 
Tittmann, late Prof, of Divinity at Leipzig, died, Dec. 30, 
1831, at the age of 58. His talents as a philologist and a 
critic, surpassed even those of his father. His writings, 
both in Ijatin and in German, are individually of small size, 
but of rich value. His Synonyms of the New Test. {De 
Synomjmis N T. lib. i. Leipzig, 1829; lib. ii. 1832;) 
left unfinished, has been translated by the Rev. Edw. Craig, 
and published in the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet, 1833 and 
1837; as also some other of his Dissertations. A collection 
of his Prolusions and other minor Treatises was published 
after his death, by Dr Hahn of Leipzig : in number twenty- 
two, upon interesting subjects of sacred philology, literary 
and ecclesiastical history, and general theology. (Opuscula 
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I cordially wish that the Unitarians of this country 
would seriously consider, whether they are not tread- 
ing in a path, whose character and tendency coincides 
with that against which the German Professor thus 
raised his faithful protest. There are symptoms, in 
no small degree alarming, adverse to this desire and 
discouraging to our hopes. Books have been pub- 
lished in our country with appearances of having 
flowed out of the fountain to which I have alluded ; 
books boasting of pure ideal Christianity, and of 
Christian Theism^ and pretending to assign an origin 

Varit Argumenti. 1833.) These and the Synonyms can 
scarcely be too much recommended to theological stadents. 
The same learned and truly Christian scholar has likewise 
carefully re edited, with an additional Preface, Tittmann's 
edition of the Greek Testament, which had been twice printed 
before, but this last by the learned, disinterested, ana bene- 
volent publisher, Mr. Tauchnitz (1840), is a book both cheap 
and of extraordinary beauty as to type and paper. Its 
luminous page speaks through the eye to the mind, and is 
thus better than many a comment. Of the two former 
editions, the unpretending appearance and cheapness have 
probably contributed to prevent their meeting with their 
merited attention in our country. The Preface is a fine 
specimen of criticism, conducted in the spirit of wisdom 
and cautious judgment ; and the Text is constituted in the 
same spirit, and does not deviate from the commonly 
received nearly so much as does Griesbach. Dr. Jaumann, 
a learned Roman Catholic, who published a critical edition 
of the Greek Testament at Neuburg in 1835, speaks in very 
respectful terms of Griesbach's and others', but gives the palm 
to this of Tittmann. 

Prof. Moses Stuart says, "A somewhat familiar acquaint- 
ance with the writings of Professor Tittmann has brought me 
to regard him as one of the most able, sober, and impartial 
critics on the language of the l^ew Testament that Germany 
has of late produced. He has left nothing behind him 
which I have seen, that will not abundantly repay perusal, 
and even study ; which is more than can be truly said of 
most writers, in any age or country." American Biblical 
Repoa. Jan. 1835, p 84. 
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to Christianity which, perhaps a little disguised, 
turns out to be merely human. The tendency, 
indeed the avowal, is to a system of rerived Pan- 
theism, — Atheism, in almost its horrid nakedness, 
for the thin veil is only an insult to the under- 
standings of men : — the system of Hegel and Strauss. 
The short expression of this folly is, that there is 
no personal, intellectual, presiding God, but that 
God is the universe and the universe is God, that 
the individual man has no conscious existence 
after death ; but that the human nature subsists on 
an infinite succession of individuals, the particular 
men indeed dying, but the race ever renewed and 
therefore possessing the properties of an antecedent 
eternity and all infinite and finite attributes ; "God 
become man, the infinite renouncing itself to finite- 
ness, and the finite spirit reminding itself of its own 
infinity : it is the child of the visible mother and the 
invisible father, of spirit and nature : — it is the 
worker of miracles ; — it is sinless ; — it is the dying, 
the rising, and the heaven-ascending. — Through faith 
in this Christ, namely in his death and his resurrec- 
tion, man becomes righteous before God : that is, 
through the animation of the idea of humanity in 
itself, namely in the proportion of the power of the 
negation of naturalness and sensitiveness, which itself 
is already the negation of the spirit : thus the 
negation of the negation is the only way for man to 
the true spiritual life, [and thus] also the individual 
becomes a partaker of the God-man life of the [whole] 
kind. This alone is the complete substance of the 
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doctrine concerning Christ." The introductory clause 
to this passage is, " This is the key to the whole 
doctrine concerning Christ." Strauss, Lehen Jesu, 
vol. ii. p. 767-8; Tiihingen, 1839. Also quoted, 
and commented upon, and refuted hy Dr. Mill's 
(Christian Advocate,) Observations on the PantJceistic 
FHndples, dhc. Part I. Cambridge, 1840. 

— And there are men (?) who call this mad 
wickedness, their transcendental philosophy !!— For 
this they can renounce " the glorious gospel of the 
Blessed God." — Did ever upon earth, the words 
receive a more perfect verification, — "professing them- 
selves to be wise, they have become fools ? " 

It is proper to add, that there are, among the 
modern divines on the continent, some of a very 
different character from that of the Neologists ; yet 
who have accustomed themselves to say that Christ is 
not properly, but only figuratively, a priest and a 
king. But with them it is merely a question of 
words. They simply mean that Christ was not a 
Levitical priest, serving in the temple at Jerusalem ; 
just as he was not a king of an earthly sovereignty, 
having the visible insignia and attendants of temporal 
royalty. In reality, they do not appear to hold 
any thing different, on this p^int, from what we regard 
as scriptural truth. Yet let me be allowed to repeat, 
that the propriety of language would be more con- 
sulted, were we to affirm that the Lord Jesus is the 
ONLY proper priest that ever was or ever will be ; and 
that all others, to whom that name has been legiti- 
mately given, were only shadows and pictures of him. 



DISCOURSE III. 



ON THE ATONEMENT MADE BY CHRIST. 



The view of the work of Christ as a Saviour which 
comes under the notion of Expiation, Propitiation, or 
Atonement, has been adverted to in the two preced- 
ing Discourses, as immediately arising from the idea 
of a Sacrifice ; but I conceive that advantage will be 
gained to the cause of truth, by a more detailed 
exposition of the principles upon which this mode of 
representation rests, as they may be deduced by plain 
reasoning upon the necessary circumstances of ac- 
countable creatures. 

I. That the Authoe and Lord of the universe 
exercises a perfect Moral Government, consisting in 
the duly apportioned manifestations of his appro- 
bation and disapprobation, over rational creatures, 
is capable of being demonstrated to any impartial 
mind, with abundant evidence, from different sources 
of argument \ such, for example, as the necessary 
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perfections of the Deity ; the analogy of his physical 
government, in which order and law are so wonder- 
fully observed ; incipient strivings, as it were, and 
breakings forth of moral retributions in the present 
state ; the feelings and expectations of men on their 
own behalf ; their conduct towards each other ; and 
that instinctive sense of moral differences, in disposi- 
tions and actions, which is invincible and indelible in 
every human mind. 

II. The sum of all that man can obtain of satisfac- 
tory knowledge concerning the principles and rules of 
God^s moral government, which hold the same rank 
in the intellectual system that the laws of matter and 
motion do in the physical, constitutes ike Moral Law. 

III. The whole spirit and requirements of the 
Moral Law lie in the single idea of Justice ; that is, 
rendering to every being that which, in right, he 
ought to have. 

From this one source might be deduced, by a pro- 
cess of plain and undeniable reasoning, all the require- 
ments and prohibitions of the Moral Law. Con- 
sequently it is the same as the Law of Nature^ or the 
collection of moral principles which men in general, 
without any positive revelation, have the power and 
opportunity of inferring from their own feelings, 
wants, and wishes, acted upon by the occurrences of 
individual experience and social life. " For, since 
the Gentiles who have not a [written] law, by nature 
[^vVci, instinct, disposition, or moral sentiment,] do 
[ra Tov v6^ov\ the things directed or prohibited by 
the law, they, though they have not a law [in a 
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written and external form] are to themselves a law ; 
who [therefore thus] manifest the law's operation 
[epyoy, business or purport,] written in their own 
hearts, their consciences always bearing a testimony, 
and. their inward reasonings on both sides either 
accusing or pleading for them." Rom. ii. 14, 15. 
Upon these grounds it is that the apostle affirms the 
heathen, even with all the refinements of their philo- 
sophy, to have been '' inexcusable" in their abandon- 
ment of the true God, their idolatry, and their other 
wicked practices ; because " that which can be known 
[^t6 yvftwroi'] concerning God is manifest in them, for 
God hath [so] manifeste'd it to them ; — they know 
God, — they perceive [^iwiy vovreg] the righteous judg- 
ment of God." ch. i. 20, 19, 21, 32. 

The Ten Commandments comprise the great prin- 
ciples of the Moral Law, expressed in the concrete 
form of application to one particular species under 
each genus ;* and with a small addition of positive 
precept, namely in the case of a specified time for 
religious celebrations. This, therefore, might be mu- 
table and temporary ; while all the rest, being moral, 
must, in its own nature, be of immutable and eternal 
obligation. 

* This simple and terse method was evidently the most 
suitable for the purpose of being the basis of the Israelitish 
constitution, since a national legislation can hold its subjects 
amenable for only overt acts. But the goodness of God was 
conspicuous in making the last of the commandments refer to 
a state of mind, thus furnishing a direction and an excitement 
to such serious reflection, as would not fail to bring out the 
constriictive interpretation leading to the widest extent of 
practical religion and theological science. This all-important 
impression was likely to be aided by the distinguishing cir- 
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When our Lord reduces these precepts, and every 
moral injunction delivered by ** the law and the pro- 
phets," to two ; and the apostle still further contracts 
them into (me ; the dispersed forms are merely brought 
back to the general principle, which is love, or feeling 
and wishing kindly to the objects with whom we have 
connexion, or of whom we have knowledge. But this 
is only a case of justice. We feel and wish kindly to 
ourselves, and we irresistibly take up a sense of disap- 
probation, condemnation^ and repiignance towards a 
fellow-creature who shews himself to feel and wish 
unkindly towards us ; we conceive that he does us 
wrong, that he commits a violation of justice against 
us, that he is on that account blameworthy, and that 
consequently he deserves some mark of righteotis dis- 
approbation, which is the precise definition oi punish- 
ment If our wish and expectation of moral duty 
from a fellow-creature towards ourselves be just, it is 
equally just that we should feel and act in the same 
way towards him ; and this therefore is one part of 
the divine law, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself." The other part rests, with the same irre- 
sistible strength of evidence, upon the same principle. 
Our Blessed Teacher calls it " the first and great 

curastance that the " Ten Words" [o*^yT Deut. x. 4,] were 
uttered by a miraculous voice, issuing out of the thick darkness 
which covered the summit of Sinai, so that it was distinctly 
heard by the whole million and half of people. Thus a provi- 
sion was made for the cultivation of religious knowledge and 
practice as we find them developed in the Psalms and other 
0. T. Books ; thus a foundation was laid for the conviction of 
sin and a longing for redemption, (Rom. vii. 7 — 25 ;) and 
thus " the law became our schoolmaster [to lead us] to Christ." 
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commandment :** for in the worth and weight of its 
binding reason, that is, in the estimation of pure jus- 
tice, it exceeds every possible obligation to any 
creature, in the proportion that eternity exceeds 
time, that infinity is greater than a limited existence, 
that Deitt transcends a frail creature or the universe 
of creatures. The claims of God to the entire aifections 
of every rational being, rest upon his merits. Those 
merits are the compound result of his infinite perfec- 
tions and of the exercise of some of those perfections 
in the benevolent creation and preservation of de- 
pendent nature. Therefore the merits and the claims 
are necessarily infinite, and " the great command- 
ment" is nothing but the demand of Justice ; " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength." 

IV. The requirements of the Moral Law, to the 
fullest extent that is deducible by reasoning or made 
known by revelation, are not the dictates of the mere 
or sovereign tidll of the Deity, but are the results of 
the real nature of things and the propriety of relations. 

For, if the moral rule enjoined by God to direct 
the practice of rational creatures, were the result of 
mere will, or an option of indifference, then it might 
have been made otherwise from what it now is ; it 
might even have been opposite to that which is ac- 
tually constituted. Injustice, therefore, would have 
been justice, and justice injustice ; hatred, envy, and 
ingratitude would have been commendable ; and 
benevolence, generosity, and a thankful feeling to- 
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wards those who are kind to us, would have been 
blameable, disapproved by God, and deserving of 
punishment ; — if omnipotent will had been pleased 
so to ordain. Should any man affirm that this is not 
a sufficient reducing to the absurd and impossible, 
I should be obliged to decline any further arguing 
with him. 

We may reason in another way. The will, which 
determined the present constitution of moral obliga- 
tions, acted either from motive or not, with reason 
or without reason. If the former, then the motive or 
reason which led to the result was that ground of 
propriety for which we plead j if the latter, the sup- 
position is plainly absurd. 

If then the Moral Law be the result of the real 
nature of moral things, there must be an original and 
necessary diiFerence in that nature, and the actual 
reason of the Moral Law must have been an intrinsic 
goodness, tnith, and excellency in the dispositions or 
actions approved ; and an intrinsic vileness, baseness, 
unreasonableness,, and unfitness, in those which are 
disapproved. 

It also follows that this reason of the Moral Law 
is eternal and unalterable. It has not sprung out of 
any arbitrary constitution of things, but out of an 
impartial consideration of what is right or wrong, 
originally and of itself, irrespectively of consequences. 

Since this reason must be always the sam?, the 
obligation of the law which rests upon it must be 
always the same : that is, it is the necessary and 
unalterable duty of every rational being to love God 
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with all its powers, and to love its fellow-creatures as 
itself ; or, to do justice. 

If we attempt to ascend still higher in tracing this 
reason of the Will of God, we arrive at the Total Per- 
fection of the Divine Nature, as the infinitely glorious 
and absolute, the Sum and £s9£NCB of aU good, the 
primary and ultimate reason of all that is wise, right, 
and morally beautiful. Higher we cannot go : and a 
wish to go higher would be both absurd and impious. 

By diiferent teachers and in different forms of ex- 
pression, the causal principle of moral duty has been 
represented as consisting in something subjective, ic- 
temal to a rational creature, and of spontaneous ope- 
ration. This has been placed in the affections, or 
susceptibilities of pleasure and pain ; and, by other 
authors, in the faculty of judgment, producing self- 
approbation or its contrary, and which is the same 
thing as conscience. This feeling or dictate of judg- 
ment, taking place instantaneously upon the mind*s 
perceiving a proposed object, is regarded as an unfail- 
ing index, recommending the right and dissuading 
from the wrong. But it is evident that this inward 
witness, by whatever name we call it, cannot be an 
original principle : either it must be evolved from 
combinations of thought probably or even necessarily 
occurring, or it must have been infused or in some 
way communicated from a higher power. Authority 
of itself it cannot have. The attempt to give it 
authority, upon the plan of self-developement, con- 
ducts us to the idolizing and idolized self {das tran- 
scendentale Ich) of the German philosophers, from 
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Kant to Hegel ;* and in the other case of the alter- 
native, it introduces us to that Divine Teacher whose 
" word is a lamp to our feet and a light to our path." 
That the human heing maj he " a law to himself/' it 
is evidently necessary hoth that he have derived suf- 
ficient information from the proper source, and that 
he he not under a depraved bias of the affections. In 
hoth these respects, fallen man, antecedently to divine 
revelation and acts of grace, is fatally deficient. f 

It no less plainly follows that the theory which lays 
utility, expediency, or self-interest as the foundation 
of moral obligation, is erroneous. This results by 
arguing rt priori upon the simple principles just men- 
tioned : and it is easy to establish the same conclusion 
d posteriori, by tracing the practical operation of the 
expediency-system. True indeed it is, that conformity 
to the approving will of God is conducive to indivi- 
dual happiness and to the general good, and must 
eventually produce the highest degree of both. This 
is therefore a sound accessort/ reason of moral obliga- 
tion : our objection lies against the raising it into the 
primary reason. 

Further ; this great truth, relative to the supreme 
reason of moral obligation, shews the utter impossibility 

* Whose intellectual character has been severely but I fear 
truly described, — " that the Germans, as Colonel Napier says, 
' plodding even to a proverb, possess the most extravagant 
imaginations on the face of the earth ;' so that it is just as 
natural for a (Jerman system-monger to go wrong, as it is for 
any other man to go right." Quart. Rev. July, 1 836 ; vol. Ivi. 
p. 631. 

t This subject is discussed in a penetrating and impartial 
manner, by Dr. Wardlaw, in his Christian Ethics; Lect. IV. 
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of (1.) the Socinian hypothesis, which maintains the 
exercises of diTine justice to be optional to the divine 
will : (2.) the Arminian hypothesis, which supposes 
the original law of perfection to have been repealed 
or lowered in its demands, by divine grace ; and that 
a mitigated or remedial law is put in its stead : (3.) 
the Pseudo-Calvinistic opinion, that unconverted men 
are under any disability or impotency, which prevents 
them from complying with the requirements of the 
divine law, other than that which arises out of the 
criminal disaffection and voluntary repugnance of 
their own minds : and (4.) the Antinomian doctrine, 
that the obligation of the Moral Law is extinguished, 
with regard to believers in the Gospel. Only admit 
the ground of the Law, as consisting in the highest 
original Reason, and the reverse of all these schemes 
will follow by the clearest necessity : the most dread- 
ful degree of wickedness, in the present life or in 
the life to come, can never relax the smallest liga- 
ment in the obligation of the sinful being to love 
and obey God : and the saints on earth and the per- 
fect spirits in heaven now feel it, and for ever will feel 
ifc, their sweetest happiness and highest glory, to be 
UNDER THIS LAW. Thus is demonstrated the grand 
moral apophthegm so beautifully expressed by the 
pious and amiable Hooker : " Of Law there can be no 
less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all things 
in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted 
from her power ; both angels and men, and creatures 
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of what condition soever^ though each in different sort 
and manner, yet all, with uniform consent, admiring 
her as the mother of their peace and joy." EccUsiaa- 
tical Polity y Book I. Sect. 16. 

V. Holiness is the respecting of the due relation s^ 
or the objects of intended reference which oiight to 
be, in the performance of actions. 

These due relations are, the infinite worthiness of 
God as resulting from the glorious attributes of his 
nature, — the supreme end of honouring him, — and the 
subordinate ends of advancing the moral perfection 
of ourselves and others, that is the greatest benefit of 
the universe, so far as our influence can reach. 

In other words, Holiness is a conformity to the 
moral law. 

It has been common to use the term Virttie to 
denote this subjective comprehension of moral recti- 
tude ; but Holiness is evidently the preferable term, 
on account of its sacred sanction in the scriptural 
use, and because it more perfectly and precisely 
answers the end ^f expressing the generic idea of 
moral goodness, including the three species, namely, 
Fiety, or devout affections towards God, Virtue in 
the knowledge, government, and employment of our- 
selves, and Morality in the discharge of all obliga- 
tions which respect our fellow-creatures. 

VI. Sin is the absence of respect to the due rela- 
tions of actions. Should any think this a lenient 
definition, let them consider the following explana- 
tion. 

Such mere absence leaves the moral agent in the 

N 
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state of vicious defect : and, since the affections 
(which are either mental actions or the springs of 
mental actions) cannot remain inert, their activity 
and other essential properties, which are in them- 
selves a natural good, continue to act, but act under 
a bias or influence which is unnatural and sinful : 
they act, therefore, from wrong impulses, in wrong 
directions, and to wrong objects. So that the state 
of sin, or the being a subject of inhering sinfulness, 
is both a state of habitual vicious defect, and a state 
of vicious activity in those desires, emotions, motives, 
cherishing of principles, and outward acts, which are 
contrary to the moral law of nature (which was 
shewn above to be the Law of God,) and are there- 
fore contrary to nature, that is, unnatural. The first 
of these views of the state of sin, is the primary idea 
of sinfulness, and the most simple that we can form ; 
the second is a derivative and complex idea, neces- 
sarily ensuing upon the other, and of the greater 
importance in practical applications.* 

• The Hebrew and Greek words are-^v^ell known to signify 
missing a mark, failing to reach an end. Some hints upon 
the derivation of our English term will not be irrelevant. 
The celebrated philologist, James (Jacob) Grimm, has a Dis- 
sertation upon the term by which all the Teutonic languages, 
ancient and modem, designate this object, and which are, with 
the differences of dialect, the same as our Anglo-Saxon syn, 
English sin. He brings out the radical meaning to be that 
which needs excuse, defence, or finally ^wri/2cation. He admits 
its probable relation to the Latin sons, (injurious, criminal,) 
and the Greek aiuofxou, and its cognates clvos, aivis, alyrrjs, 
(whose meaning is injury ;) but he adds that " the German 
[Z)et*tec^6-Teutonic] root is far more transparent." Stvdien 
und Kritiken, Ullmann, &c. vol. xii. p. 747, 1839. Our 
learned countryman, Dr. Bosworth, had before publig^ed the 
same thing. — "Syn maybe considered as related to the 
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Considered with respect to the Moral Law, whether 
perfectly or imperfectly known, and from whatever 
source the knowledge of it may have been derived, 
Sin is the violation of it ; and it evidently involves 
disaffection, neglect, opposition, rejection, contempt, 
and insult. 

VII. Since God is the only uncaused, self-existent, 
and independent Being, possessing all possible perfec- 
tions, the Author and Preserver of existence to all 
other beings, and the Source of all that constitutes the 
good of their existence ; it follows that the essential 
principle of happiness, to a conscious mind, consists 
in the manifested favour of God. 

The manifested favour of God consists in the assu- 
rance of being approved by him ; the consciousness 
of possessing those enjoyments bestowed by him 
which are unequivocal evidences of his continued 
approbation; and the persuasion, resting upon his 
promise, that those blessings shall be extended, or 
succeeded by still greater ones, to immortality. 

This is evidently the supreme good .of man, or of 
any other creature ; and, in its endless progression, 
the highest perfection of the human or any intelligent 
nature. It is described in Scripture by a variety 
of simple and expressive terms, often figurative, but 
always beautiful and heart-touching : such as life, 
eternal life, glory, honour, heaven, the presence of 
God, the light of his countenance, the joy of his 

Greek aivtiv {nocere, to hurt or injure.) The Latin sowi 
(guilty, criminal) belongs to the same family." Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, Syk; 1838. 
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salyation, the fulness of )oj, the lore of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, the crown of righteousness; the 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that £»deth 
not awaj, reserved in the hearens ; the pure river of 
the water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding from the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. 

YIII. It is impossible that the favour of God 
should be directed towards a being under the power 
and dominion of sin. 

In other words, a Being of all possible perfections 
connot be regardless of justice and the due relations 
of things. This needs no proo£ The truth of the 
assertion is self-evident to any man upon his under- 
standing the terms. What a painfiil evidence it is of 
the depravity of our nature, that this plain axiom is 
practically so disregarded ! A little reflection would 
see it to be the germ of the most momentous truths 
in theology and religion. 

IX. A being under the power of sin is, both by 
that fact itself and by the necessary operation of the 
Divine Perfections, separated from the favour of God ; 
and, since it has the powers of intelligence and reflec- 
tion, it must be conscious of the separation. But the 
intensity of feeling, resulting from that consciousness, 
will be different, according to the degree of objective 
knowledge possessed in any given case. 

Hence must accrue a feeling of unutterable and 
interminable loss, a sense of seclusion from the only 
source of real happiness, the privation of all that 
makes existence desirable, remorseful recollections, 
agonizing prospects, — despair. 
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Such would b^ the effect of sin in the progress of 
rational feelings^ if its course were permitted to flow^ 
without control or mitigation^ according to its own 
nature and proper tendency. But in the present life^ 
the operation of sin is impeded, and many of its most 
baneful effects are suspended, by innumerable inter- 
ferences of the diyine goodness. God has a purpose 
of mercy to fallen man. A system of grace is esta- 
blished, very gradual in its developement, admirably 
complicated in its machinery, and inconceivably com- 
prehensive in its designs and effects. Mankind are 
put under a discipline of providential circumstances 
and moral means; all having an adaptation to pro- 
mote moral good, by awakening, rebuking, humbling, 
encouraging, and supplying the means of breaking 
those associations of feelings and ideas which are 
false and bad, and of forming others which are true 
and morally exalting. The divine system of mercy 
surrounds our guilty world with an atmosphere of 
natural and moral good, and scatters an endless 
variety of personal and social enjoyments. All the 
forms of occupation are produced, the competition of 
individuals, the grouping of communities, the col- 
lision of interests, and innumerable provisions of the 
remedial order. Hence arises endless employment for 
the senses, the affections, the memory, the imagina- 
tion, the anticipations, and the aetive faculties of 
men. Thus, to a very great degree, the natural 
tendency of sin is counteracted during the season of 
merciful probation : while yet, for purposes of bene- 
volent monition^ that baneful tendency is permitted 
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to shew itself by producing effects painful and some- 
times horrid, on certain occasions, and to a certain 
extent. While the full and proper operation of sin 
is thus held back and suspended, enough is allowed 
to break through to demonstrate the fact of a sinful 
and ruined state, and that men may not be able to 
plead ignorance of their circumstances. Yet all 
these measures of condescending wisdom, beneficence, 
and warning, are perverted by men to the increase of 
sensuality, pride, security, insensibility, and all the 
forms of impious theory and obdurate practice. Ex- 
perience and observation shew that the character of 
duplicity, self-shielding and yet severely condemning 
others, which is drawn in the following description, 
is not the picture of a few only of mankind, but be- 
longs to the whole species, under innumerable forms 
of subtilizing and refinement. " Wherefore, thou 
art inexcusable, man, whosoever thou art that 
judgest : for, wherein thou judgest the other thou 
condemnest thyself; since thou thyself, who judgest, 
doest the same things. But we know that the judg- 
ment of God is according to truth, against those who 

do such things. And thinkest thou, that thou 

shalt escape the judgment of God? Or despisest 
thou the riches of his kindness and forbearance 
and long-suffering ; not AOKNowLEDOiNa that the 

KINDNESS OF GOD LEADETH THEE TO REPENTANCE ?" 

Bom. ii. 1 — 4. 

Besides this natural course 'and effect of sin, it is 
also to be considered in its relation to the retributive 
exercise of Divine Justice. Sin is a direct offence 
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against the moral government of heaven ; it is rais- 
ing the flag of rebellion and defiance ; it is striking 
at the root of that authority on which repose all the 
order and happiness of the universe. It therefore 
involves blame, guilt, and inexcusableness : and it 
DESERVES inflicted or positive punishment. 

Compare the remarks under Proposition XXI. 

X.. The moral Law is a faithful expression of the 
infinite perfections of God, particularly his rectitude, 
. including holiness, justice, and veracity : because 
the original truth and reason of things of which that 
law is the expression, is nothing else than the perfect 
and unchangeable nature of infinite moral goodness. 

XI. This law must be immutable in its rights 
and requirements ; for resting upon the basis of the 
divine perfections, it is not susceptible of improve- 
ment ; nor can it permit relaxation, which would be 
sanctioning wrong and betraying itself. 

The sentiments of these two propositions have also 
been shewn above (under Proposition IV.) to follow, 
as necessary inferences, from the primary reason or 
ground of the Divine Law. 

XII. God, whose essential excellence is the origin 
and example of all rectitude, and his authority the 
source of universal law, is the ultimate object of moral 
obedience and disobedience. 

XIII. The measure of obligation, binding to yield 
obedience to any law, is in the compound ratio of 
the intrinsic propriety and excellence of the precept, 
and the right of the authority which enjoins it. 

In the case before us, that of the Moral Law 
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enjoined by God, both these considerations apply in 
the highest, that is, in an infinite degree. Therefore 
the obligation of this law is injinitey in these two 
views : first, that it is greater than any opposing 
considerations that can ever be adduced or conceiyed ; 
and secondly, that it is limited only by the capacity 
of its subject, so that, in whatever way, and to what- 
ever degree that may be increiEtsed through all future 
existence, the obligation will be still paramount. 

XIV. An intelligent being is hurt or injured, 
when it is intentionally deprived, by a voluntary 
agent, of any property, right, enjoyment, or happi- 
ness, to which it has a just claim ; or when it 
is molested or hindered in the enjoyment of its 
rights. 

XV. The Deity is not capable of receiving phy- 
sical injury : but he is susceptible of moral injury ^ 
by the diminution or total abstraction of the respect, 
love, and obedience which are due to him from any 
of his rational creatures. 

XVI. Such injury sin inflicts upon the Great and 
ever Blessed God.. It denies his right to, and di- 
minishes or totally withholds his possession of, the 
respect which is due to him as the Head of the uni- 
verse, the love which he deserves on account of his 
infinite excellences, and the obedience which he has 
commanded as the Sovereign Lord and Lawgiver. 

The truth of this remark is obvious to even a 
superficial observer, in those overt acts of sin which 
contain a direct attack upon the perfections and 
authority of God; euch as atheism, blasphemy, 
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idolatry, perjury, profane expressions, and contempt 
of diyine institutions : and slight reflection is suffi- 
cient to shew that it is implied in all indifference 
and neglect of Qod, and the regards which he claims. 
But if any were to dispute the applicableness of the 
position to those dispositions and actions by which 
we sin against ourselves or our fellow-creatures, we 
would beg him to consider, that it is not the imme- 
diate reference only of any conduct that we hare to 
bring into the account, but its indirect and ulterior 
bearing. If I violate or neglect to improve my own 
virtue, or if I transgress the rules of morality towards 
my fellow-creatures, I do indeed sin directly against 
myself or them ; but my offence does not stop here. 
The laws which bind me to personal virtue and social 
morality are not less the laws of God, and the reason 
of them is not less founded in the original principles 
of moral right, than in the highest instances of devo- 
tional piety. In all the cases, God's express authority 
and command are violated ; and therefore it is He 
ultimately who is insulted and injured. 

XVII. Moral obligation fulfilled, is either the 
immediate cause, or the less prominent yet necessary 
auxiliary, of all the order, harmony, and happiness in 
the intelligent universe : but the violation of moral 
obligation is the cause, proximately or remotely, of 
all the misery that has ever existed, or that ever can 
exist* 

Compare the remarks under Proposition IX. 

XVIII. The misery produced by the violation of 
moral obligation is illimitable, unless God be pleased. 
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out of his sovereign goodness, to interfere for the 
purpose of counteracting it. 

This is readily evinced by reflecting on the inevi- 
table operation of the faculties of thought, association, 
memory, and anticipation, (see Proposition IX.) so 
far as 'the offending individual is alone concerned. 
But, in consequence of the social constitution and innu- 
merable connexions of mankind, other persons besides 
the actual transgressor in any given case are involved 
in the consequences of his offences. Hence is the 
action of all injuries, of every kind and at every point 
in the scale of aggravation ; by fraud, by violence, by 
withholding, by infliction, and in all ways whether 
direct or indirect ; the effects of evil example ; the 
seducing others into sin ; the reciprocal emboldening 
and hardening of persons in a course of sin : and 
these, with all their correlative associations and direct 
results, multiply and diffuse themselves in eveiy part 
of the awful progress. So far as the sphere of action 
can reach, sin corrupts, degrades, debases, and tends 
to make at once wretched and mischievous, every 
being that is susceptible of its influence. 

XIX. Retributive Justice is the attribute of an 
intelligent agent, endowed with competent authority 
and power, by which it is disposed and enabled to 
render to other moral agents that treatment which is 
congruous to their dispositions and actions. 

Retributive Justice is either Remunerative or 
Punitive, 

XX. The Remunerative Justice of God is the 
exercise of his rectitude towards holy dispositions 
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and actions, wherever existing, by all those manifes- 
tations and effects of his approbation, which may 
seem fit to his infinite wisdom and benignity. 

Compare Proposition VII. 

The manifestation of God's favour, in any way 
which to him may seem good, cannot but produce the 
highest possible happiness to the conscious mind. In 
Deity is nothing torpid or inert. The supreme per- 
fection must be active in the communication of good, 
in every form, to every object, and by every method, 
which infinite wisdom and rectitude see to be fit and 
right. In all rational beings which shut not them- 
selves out, by their sin, from this communion, every 
internal and external capacity of receiving delight, 
must be opened, and constantly filled from the source 
of all purity and joy. The habitual enjoyment of 
this unspeakable good, the inward serenity of a con- 
science unpolluted, and the indubitable prospect of 
this blissful existence to immortality, cannot but be 
productive of a steady, permanent, calm, yet exqui- 
site, and ever-growing state of pleasure. " In thy 
presence is fulness of joys : at thy right hand, plea- 
sures for evermore." With reference to his power to 
confer supreme good, He is styled " the happy and 
only Potentate;" and the grand instrument of his 
beneficence is marked with the same heaven-fraught 
allusion, " the gospel of the glory of the happy God." 
1 Tim. vi. 15, and i. 11. 

XXI. Punishment is some sufiering, or natural 
evil, inflicted as the desert of moral evil, upon an 
accountable and ofiending being, by a competent 
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auihofitj, and according to a law pxeriooslj made 

On the nainral and ineritable sense of moral desert, 
see the observations under Proposition UL 

This is called Positive Punishment : and all the 
forms of natural evil which are the spontaneous or 
direct effects of sin^ maj be called Natural Punish- 
ment. See Proposition IX. The right to enact 
positive punishments, as the manifestations of dis- 
pleasure against crime, and a mode of deterring by 
example from its commission, cannot be contested on 
any sound principles of reason. A system of govern- 
ment, domestic or patriarchal or national, never 
existed upon earth without them; nor indeed is it 
conceivable : for, without penal sanctions, a code of 
law would be nothing but a set of counsels or recom- 
mendations. That such sanctions have place in the 
Divine Government, is manifest from innumerable 
declarations of the inspired writings. Scarcely a page 
of scripture is without them, and in the didactic 
parts they occupy a very awakening prominence. 
They accompany the richest declarations of gospel- 
grace. They seal up the two great portions of the 
oracles of God ; but the latter of them, the dispensa- 
tion of love and mercy, in the more awful style of 
description.* That these denunciations are expressed 

* " Then Hhall ye return and discern between the righteous 
and the wiokei : between him that serveth God and him that 
AOrvoth him not. For, behold, the day cometh that shall bum 
M an ovon, and all the proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, 
nhall bo Btubblo : and the day that cometh shall bum them 
up, soith the Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them neither 
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in language borrowed from all that is most terrible 
in the powers of yisible nature, cannot be yiewed as 
authorizing any diminishing of our sense of horror at 
the dreadful consequences of sin, but is onlj a demon- 
stration of the condescension and earnestness of God ; 
thus employing the most awful imagery to represent 
sufferings of which we cannot too strongly conceive, 
to shake our unfeeling souls, and to arouse us that 
we may " flee from the wrath to come ;" and " escape 
the damnation of hell.'' 

If, however, we were to forbear from urging, in the 
present argument, this awful branch of the dictates 
of natural reason and the disclosures of positive 
revelation ; and if we were to insist only upon those 
exercises of Punitive Justice which are the sponta- 
neous and necessary consequences of sin, as much as 
any natural effects of any natural causes ; we should 
have grounds abundantly sufficient for the purposes 
of the present argument. Were we even to concede 
that the Deity could remit the positive punishments 
of sin, by a determination of his gracious will : yet 
this would not effect the salvation of the sinner. 
This measure of gracious will, (the supposition of 
which, however, I by no means think tenable) would 
be merely the forbearing from certain positive acts of 
righteous power; merely waiving a right; merely 

root nor branch." Mai. lit. 18, iv. 1. " But the fearfiil, and 
nnbelieying, and sinners, and abominable, and murderers, and 
whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, will 
have their portion in the lake which bumeth with fire and 
brimstone, which is the second death." Kev. xxi. 8. " Gtod 
will add unto him the seven plagues which are written in 
this book." xxii. 18. 
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Joining to efectucUe that which, speaking analogi-* 
cally, as the scriptures so often do, would be an 
insulated act in the procedure of the Blessed God, 
alien from the ordinary tendency and character of his 
government, and which he would not execute without 
the greatest reluctance, "his strange work."* But 
under a very different respect in moral consideration, 
would come the arbitrary taking away of the natural 
and necessary consequences of sin. These are not 
inflictions, but they are events and states of things 
which follow of themselves, according to the general 
constitutions of the universe, the laws of intellectual 
and moral nature; constitutions and laws which are 
essential to the harmony and well-being of God's 
entire world. To intercept this course of things, which 
infinite wisdom and goodness have established, to 
prevent these effects from ensuing, when their proper 
causes have already occurred, is not a case of for- 
bearing to act ; it is the exact reverse, it is a case 
of acting. It would be an interference of the Deity 
to suspend the operation of his own laws, to cut off 
the connexion between the cause and the effect, to 
change the course of nature ; it would be to work a 
miracle, 

XXII. According to universal experience and 
observation, and the undeviating testimony of his- 
tory,! every individual of mankind who is capable 
of reflection, has just reason to consider himself as a 

* Isa. xxviii. 21. 

+ A most comprehensive and affecting picture of the evi- 
dence of this fact in the moral state of mankind, is in Presi- 
dent Edwards on Original Sin, Part I. Chapter I. 
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transgressor against the Moral Law of God; and 
therefore guilty of violating the wise and good order 
of the universe, cut off from the favour of God, 
involved in the dreadful consequences of transgres- 
sion, and deservedly exposed to all the penal suffer- 
ings which the justice of the divine government may 
have seen right to denounce. 

That which is shewn by fair evidence to belong to 
all men, so far as observation can reach, is justly to 
be considered as belonging to men universally. 

XXIII. The testimony of the holy scriptures, of 
whose divine origin and authority we have previous 
and decisive evidence, confirms the inference from 
our own experience and observation j and it asserts, 
in the plainest terms, the universal sinfulness, guilt, 
and ruin of mankind. 

Principal passages containing these assertions are 
Eph. ii. 1—3. Rom. iii. 9-24. v. 6—10. See 
also the scriptural evidence adduced by Mr. Edwards, 
Part II. 

XXIV. The scriptures also, with equal strength 
and clearness, affirm the certainty and the tremendous 
effects of the exercise of God's punitive justice upon 
mankind as sinners. 

See the preceding Discourse on the Sacrifice of 
Christ, page 14 and 32 : and add 1 Sam. ii. 25, 
Ps. xi. 5, 6. ix. 17. Rom. ii. 2—9. i. 18. 2 Thess. 
i. 6— 9. Rev. xxii. 15. 

XXV. Man being in these awful circumstances, 
the following appear to be the only possible results. 

i. That God, by an act of omnipotence, deprive 
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bim of existence. But this supposition is opposed by 
two considerations. 

1. We bave no evidence from experiment^ analogy^ 
or revelation, tbat [God ever has annihilated anj 
being wbicb be bad brought into existence, material 
or spiritual ; or tbat be ever will do so. All knovm 
facts in natural history, and all analogies from facts, 
support the reverse of this supposition. 

2. The supposition implies that absolute power 
might be employed to counteract the demands of 
justice: which would be no other than making 
arbitrary will or mere force to be superior to the 
claims of rectitude and wisdom : for it has been 
shewn (Prop. I. — IV.) tbat the perfect justice, which 
is essential to the Deity, is the necessary foundation 
of his moral government ; and (Prop. VIII.) that it 
requires that sin should be adequately punished. 

ii. That the Law of God be altered and abated, 
either in its requirements of obedience, or in its penal 
sanctions ; or in both respects. 

1. This would be a constructive ^acknowledgment 
on the part of the Supreme Lawgiver, that he had 
demanded more of the affections and obedience of 
his creatures than wisdom and equity warranted, or 
than he could persist in enforcing : in other terms, 
that his law had been imprudent and unjust, and that 
he was obliged to retrace his steps upon discovering 
their consequences : — suppositions so flagrantly in- 
consistent with the foreknowledge and the moral 
attributes of God, that to mention them is sufficient 
for their rejection. 
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2. As the demands of the law- are nothing* more 
than fchat justice should be done, any receding from 
those demands would be so far a legalizing of injus- 
tice : that is, it would cause the Being whose essential 
character is infinite rectitude, to be a promoter of sin, 
and an accessory to his own wrong and to the dispa- 
ragement of the whole holy uniyerse. 

3. An abrogation of the sanction would amount to 
this ; that, though the moral cause, sin, remained, its 
proper effects should not follow : which is the same as 
determining that the reasons of justice, though still 
existing, should not be acted upon, but that the Deity 
should interpose, by his omnipotence, to protect and 
patronize sin. 

iii. That the proper effects of sin fall upon the 
pinner, according to the just and natural course of 
things. 

Dreadful but righteous result I — Yet be it recol- 
lected that, in whatever instances this case may be 
ever realized, God will be displayed to the fullest con- 
viction of all upright beings, to have been throughout 
holy and just, good and glorious. 

But this is the case, to avoid which is the great 
object of our piost serious inquiries. " How can man 
be just with God 1 — What shall I do, that I may be 
saved?" 

iv. That some compensative resource be discovered 
and carried into effect, by which the salvation of the 
sinner shall be obtained, in consistency with the 
honours of the divine government. 

And THIS, we gratefully believe, has been effected, 
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BY TBB WISDOM AND HOLINESS OF GOD, TO THE PRAISE 

OF THE GLOBT OF HIS ORACE. To communicate the 
knowledge and enjoyment of this unspeakable gift, is 
the chief purpose of divine revelation. 

Some presumptions might have been argued^ in 
favour of this cheering hope, from the preservation 
of the human race and the extensive benignity of 
providence, more and more unfolded in the discove- 
ries of science and the inventions of art, under the 
admitted circumstances of human depravity and guilt ; 
from the analogy of numerous blessings communis 
cated to men, by instruments of a mediatorial and 
remedial kind ; and from declarations in the scrip* 
tures assuring us of Jehovah's gracious readiness to 
pardon and save sinners, while the same scriptures as 
strongly asssure us of his unchangeable holiness and 
justice. 

The positive evidence upon which we are enabled 
to rest our assurance of this heart-reviving truth, and 
its connexions with the whole process of raising our 
nature to its highest moral perfection, it is the object 
of the other parts of this volume to elucidate. The 
writer will have the greatest reasons to be thankful 
and happy, if this end be accomplished. 

" Knowing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, we 
persuade men : and we are made manifest unto God. 
By grace ye are saved, through faith ; and this is not 
of yourselves, it is the gift of God." 



DISCOURSE IV. 



ON THE REDEMPTION EFFECTED BY 

CHRIST. 



EysBY reader of the New Testament must be aware 
that the work of our Lord Jesus Christ, for the de- 
iiyerance of man from his state of sin, is frequently 
represented by language borrowed from pecuniary 
transactions among men ; sometimes by the liqui- 
dating of a debt, and so obtaining the release of the 
imprisoned debtor ; and sometimes by the payment of 
a ransom for the deliyerance of a captive taken in 
war. Both these are familiar ideas to men; espe- 
cially in turbulent times and countries, such as were 
those in which the phraseology of the scriptures was 
forme<l. That, in application to our present subject, 
they are metaphorical ; and that they both coincide 
in the leading idea of relief from a state of ruin by 
means of a coTnmtUation ; scarcely need to be ob- 
served. But, as this figure has furnished occasion 
for unjust and impious scoffing on the one hand ; and 
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on the other^ for ignorant^ extravagant, and highly 
mischievous declamation, bj persons professing to 
hold the orthodox doctrine ; it is a desirable object 
to place it in a clear and scriptural light. 

It will be useful, first, to elucidate the signification 
of \vtiy and its derivatives belonging to our case, by 
a few examples from authors who wrote in Attic or 
in common Greek, the nearest approach of the clas- 
sical to the New Testament diction. This verb, whose 
general meaning is to release, is used to denote both 
the act of him who has a captive in his power, and 
who, for any consideration {awoiva or Xvrpa,) sets hiin 
at liberty f and the act of one who procures the libera- 
twrij by paying a ransom or any other means : but 
in the latter sense the middle voice is most generally, 
and with stricter propriety used* So we read in De- 
mosthenes, " The laws enjoin that (o Xv6clc) he who is 
ransomed from the enemy, should be the property 
{tov Xvaufiiyov) of the person who has redeemed him, 
unless (dwo^f Xvrpa) he repay the ransom-price.*> 
Hence, Xvrpoy^ imXvTpoVf and the plural Xvrpa denote 
the ransom-price; dvnXvrpov expresses the idea of 
commutation a little more strongly : Xvrpovv, aVo- 
XvTpovy, ftnd iicXvTpovv signify to pay that price; 
XvTpiiKnCy dwoXvTpiotnCi and cVXvVpai^tCj the oc^ of 
ransoming, d.nd^ by a metonymy which is almost uni- 
versal in the use of abstract nouns, the effect of such 
ransoming or the state produced by it. Some of these 
words occur more rarely in the general sense of their 
primitive to denote deliverance by any means. A 
small number of citations will answer our purpose of 
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indicating the force of the words in their ordinary 
use and application. Aristotle mentions it among 
the difficult questions in morals. *' Whether to a 
man who has been (XvrfMOelc) ransomed from a com- 
pany of banditti ; it is a duty (rov Xytrdfuvov aVri- 
\vTpt»freoy) to ransom in return the person who had 
before ransomed him, whosoever he might be, or to 
repay the amount to that person, supposing him to 
require it ; at the very time when his own father had 
been taken, and the sum of money, being all that the 
person had, was wanted for his (the father's) redemp- 
tion.*' (Ethic. Niconi. lib, i. cap, ii.) Diodorus says, 
of the inhabitants of the Balearic isles, that " when 
any of their females are carried off by pirates making 
a descent on their shores, they (dvn fxidg yvvaiKog 
y r\ 8' av^pac ^tSofrcc Xvrpovvrat) will give three or four 
men in ransom for one woman." (Diod, Sicul, lib, v. 
oap, xvii.) He relates that Hercules ^ released Melan- 
ippe, {dirt\vrp(aaevy dvriXafiiay rov ^taaTtipa) taking 
her girdle as the price of her ransom." (lib. iv. cap. 
xvi.) Similar instances are contained in other pas- 
sages of this author, whose age and style number him 
among such Greek writers as approach the language 
of the New Testament. 

These examples will lead us at once to the right 
conception of the sense of the terms in the New 
Testament declarations. " The Son of Man came, — 
to give his own life a ransom for many." Matt. xx. 
2S. " Who gave himself a ransom for all." 1 Tim. 
ii. 6. "Who gave himself for us, that he might 
ransom us from all iniquity," that is, from the state 
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and condition of sin. Tit. ii. 14. " Te were redeemed 
— ^with the precious blood of Christ." 1 Pet. L 18. 
" Justified freely, by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion which is by Christ Jesus." Bom. iii. 24. ^'Christ 
— ^made unto us from Grod — redemption." 1 Cor. i. 
30. "By whom we have the redemption, through 
his blood; the forgiveness of our offences." Eph. 
i. 7. Col. i. 14. "Through his own btood,— 
having obtained eternal redemption." Heb. ix. 12. 
" Death being inflicted, in order to the redemption of 
the transgressions which were under the first cove- 
nant." V. 15. Here aTroXvrpw^tc is rendered by Mi- 
chaelis expiation or atonement. See above, page 109. 
The great Emesti translates the verse thus : — "And j 

on that account also he is, and is declared. Mediator 
of the new covenant, in order that, by the intervening 
of death to atone for sins which could not be expiated 
under the first covenant, believers might receive the 
possession of eternal life." Schleusner thinks that 
the reference is to the sins of the believing Hebrews 
before their conversion.* 

There is another class of passages in which the 
metaphor ia represented by dyopd^eiv to buy, and 
ilayopd^tiv to buy hack agaiuy or oftben simply to buy, 
but with a frequent application to the redemption of 
captives. " Ye are not your own : for ye are bought 
with a price of great value ;" (rifirJQ, very properly so 

* The InBtances in which the terms are used in a more large 
and general signification, appear to be these: Avrpovtrdat' 
Luke xxiv. 21. Avrpaais' i. 68. ii. 38. *Atro\^pwrL5' xxi. 28. 
Bom. viii. 23. Eph. i. 14. iv. 80. Heb. zi. 35. Aurpamfs* 
Acts vii. 35. 
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rendered by De Sacy, Le C^ne, Michaelis, and Van 
Ess.) 1 Cor. Yi. 20. " Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, becoming the curse instead of 
us." GaL ii. 13.* "*Ywep with a genitive, over, f or y 
on account of, in the naTMy or in t^ room of another." 
Sdmeider^s Worterhuch, — " For, that is, /or iJie protec- 
tion, security, or deliverance of any : — *Ywep toS 
€ffil^taBai, for the saving of any one; vwip rod fiii 
dirodayfiy, to save from death." Passow's Whch, 
^'Made under the law, that he might redeem those 
[who were] under the law." iv. 5, " Thou wast slain 
,(eff0c£y}7C9 Strictly slaughtered, the word commonly 
used to denote the slaying of sacrifices :) and thou hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood." Rev. v. 9. " The 
redeemed from the earth : — the redeemed from men." 
xiv. 3, 4. , 

A form of expression, which is so frequently and 
solemnly employed in 'Hhe oracles of God," cannot, 
however figurative it may be, but have suitableness 
and wisdom in it. The impious ridicule which some 
persons are in the habit of throwing upon it, who still 
would be called Christians, ought to excite our pity 
for thenif but not for a moment deter us from making 
full use of it, provided we transgress not the sobriety 
and chasteness of scripture. A little reflection may 
shew us that the metaphor rests upon very just and 
instructive analogies, and th9.t it involves qo suppo- 
sitions inconsistent with the attributes of God, or the 
dignity of sacred things. 

* For the reason of the omiBsion of the article, though 
Kordpa is definite, see Bishop MiddkUm on the Grei^ Article, 
p. 62—66. 
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That the idea of something sordid and degrading 
should be associated with that of pecuniary accuracy, 
is one of the affectations of a corrupt state of society. 
Justice in commutation was probably the earliest^ 
as it is the plainest and most familiar case of exact 
righteousness between man and man. It is therefor^ 
a fit representative of whatever is honourable ; and 
it would naturally grow into an established metaphor 
to denote equity, both in particular cases and in the 
abstract. Hence also, forms of speech could not but 
be derived, and extended to the whole range of moral 
obligation. The obedience of the members of a com- 
munity to the laws and to the public organ of their 
administration, would be readily described as a debt 
due from each individual to the government j so long 
as the government maintained its title to obedience, 
by its own fidelity to the general good. From the 
language of pecuniary payments probably all nations 
have formed their customary terms, for expressing 
the mU and service and all manner of dries, which 
are owing from every private member of the com- 
munity to its legal head. It is also obvious that 
these dues may, by n^ligence, evasion, or rebellion, 
be withheld, in part or entirely. In such case, since 
the original obligation not only is not cancelled, but 
does not sustain the smallest abatement, it is equally 
obvious that there accrues an accumtUation of obli* 
gation : and how could this state of things be repre- 
sented better than by the language of commercial or 
pecuniary engagement? This mode of expression 
would be rendered still more appropriate by the fact, 
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that a material part of the dues claimed by the wisest 
and best human governments, is required and paid 
in money, as being the most convenient instrument 
of exchange for procuring all other commodities and 
services. Let it be further considered, that the prac- 
tice of attaching the persons of debtors, especially 
on public suit, either as a means of procuring pay- 
ment or as a punishment for dishonesty, has been 
generally established in civilized societies ; and that 
such a provision, under proper modifications, appears 
essential to any efficient system of national law. 

In reference to the other source of the metaphor, 
it is sufficient to observe that, in ancient warfare, the 
lives of prisoners taken were held to be at the disposal 
of the conqueror ; and that the acceptance of a ransom, 
to buy back the life and liberty of the prisoner, 
became generally established, when barbarous maxims 
were somewhat weakened, and considerations of policy 
and mercy began to take a permanent hold upon the 
minds of men. 

Upon these foundations the scriptural metaphor 
under consideration is built ; and it was strengthened 
and made the more familiar and expressive by some 
parts of the Hebrew code, particularly the law of 
inheritances. It followed that the language thus 
established was currently appUed to any signal inter- 
position of the power and mercy of the Most High, 
for the deUverance of men from trouble and misery. 
Numerous examples occur in the Old Testament, 
referring to the deliverances from Egypt, from the 
Babylonish captivity, and from other national oppres- 
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sions.* I shall cite only one example. ^'I am 
Jehoyah, thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy 
Saviour. I giye Egypt for thy ransom, Cush and 
Seba in thy stead. Since thou art dear in my sight, 
highly esteemed, and I love thee ; therefore I will give 
men in thy stead, and nations instead of thy life." 
Is. xliii. 3, 4.f Here the ideas of deliverance, ransom, 



* For instance ; Exod. xv. 13. Dent. xv. 16. Is. lii. 2. 

t '^ A fignratiye mode of speech^ used also in our European 
languages. When a cabunity, which appeared impending 
over a nation, or had already begun to affect it, actudly falls 
upon another ; it is said, that the one became a sacrifice for 
the other. Stripped of its figure the meaning of the verse is 
this : Thou ahdU he delivered from thy present calamity, btU 
Egypt shall on this very a>ccount be overwhelmed vnth calor 
mity. This took place under the Persian monarchy, which 
was eminently favourable to the Jews. Cyrus granted them 
their return to the land of their fathers, and permitted them 
to rebuild their city and temple. The following kings pro- 
tected them, in this undertaking, against their enemies, who 
endeavoured to hinder the slowly proceeding work. Those 
monarchs also gave them many munificent presents out of the 
royal treasury ; and the Jews never enjoyed such a long dura- 
tion of peace and prosperity, even in their best times, as they 
possessed through the two hundred years that they lived 
under the Persians. No war came within their borders, they 
worshipped the One God, as his peculiar people, they were 
objects of favour to the Persian rulers, and probably the 
example of this nation, which made so grand a figure upon 
the theatre of the world, had the effect of entirely taking 
away the propensity of the Jews to idolatry. But the case 
was altogether the reverse with Egypt. To that country, the 
Persian dominion waa to the last degree oppressive. Cam- 
byses, the son of Cyrus, conquered it, and treated the van- 
quished people very harshly. He even ordered the bodies of 
their kings to be dug out of the repositories of the dead, and 
to be burned. Yet the burning was no indignity, for it was 
agreeable to the Persian manners and laws. See Herodotus, 
Book III. chap xv." Michaelis, Uebers» Vh Anmerk. See 
Supplementary Note XXIV. 
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and substitution are plainly developed. Our Lord 
also repeatedly represents the forgiveness of sins by 
the image of remitting debts. Matt. vi. 12. Luke 
vii. 41 — 48. The justness of both the metaphors 
will be apparent from a little consideration. 

The holy and righteous government of God cannot 
connive at sin, in its commission ; nor can interpose, 
by measures of mere will and power, to cut off its 
entail of just and necessary consequences. But the 
obligations of sinners to obedience are not in the least 
degree relaxed by the fact of their disobedience. 
Their repugnance to the law of God, their rooted 
unwillingness to comply with his reasonable require- 
ments, can effect no diminution of their duty. That 
debt is still owing, and is ever accumulating ; while 
there is also the tremendous addition of another obli- 
gation, the obligation to abide by the effects of dis- 
obedience, as already incurred. This state of twofold 
obligation is an evident result of the laws of in- 
tellectual and moral nature, and the revealed law of 
the Impartial Ruler, who will " do right" in every 
respect. No powers of their own can exonerate sin^l 
beings from this state of obligation. The original 
claim, and the consequences of having violated it, 
continue to press upon them. But judgment is not 
immediately enforced. The forbearing mercy of God 
grants time, and respites execution. The state of 
waiting, while as yet the awful effects of sin have not 
fully disclosed themselves, has an obvious resemblance 
to the state of a captive detained by his enemy, or 
a debtor in prison, or a convicted criminal chained 
in his condemned cell. 
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These images somewliat yarj from each other; and 
it would require little wit or talent, in any pro&ne 
man, to turn them into burlesque : but an honest 
mind perceives the general features to be obyious and 
accordant. Man is insolvent, condemned, and a cap- 
tive. The detaining power is the Justice of the 
Divine Government, and a wise regard to the public 
good. The state of sin involves an actual slavery of 
the soul. It is taken captive and fettered, misled and 
abused, by criminal passions. There is also another 
fact, which adds still further to the propriety and 
instructive character of this class of metaphors. The 
state of sin includes a real subjection to the dominion 
and influence of wicked spirits. The grounds, from 
both philosophy and revelation, for believing the 
existence of superior orders of intelligent creatures, 
and that some of these have become irreclaimably 
wicked, need not here be stated. That such beings 
should be both able and disposed to use their powers 
for the injury of human creatures, is not antecedently 
more incredible than the existence of deleterious effects 
on the health and life of men, from the conditions 
of the atmosphere, and innumerable other physical 
causes, which science cannot control or even compre- 
hend ; or that of a malignant influence, often termi- 
nating in utter perdition, exercised by some wicked 
men upon others, in the various forms of temptation 
to sin. Hence the principal of these evil beings (who 
is, by a common and natural metonymy, often men- 
tioned singly when the design of the writer is to in- 
clude the whole band of his fellow-conspirators,) is 
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called ^^ the god of this world, the spirit which now 
worketh in the children of disobedience, filling their 
hearts, deceiving and beguiling them, and leading 
them captive ;" and the entire system of this seducing 
and enslaving influence is called '^ the power of dark- 
ness, the kingdom of Satan." Between this leader of 
evil and his victims, there is an identity of moral 
principles, a conformity of character, an agreement in 
the choice of an end, and in the use of means to reach 
it : they are his willing victims. 

In this sense I conceive it is, that '' the devil" is 
said to " have the power of death." Heb. ii. 14. Of 
natural and temporal death, as it affected the human 
race after the fall, he was the remoter cause, having 
been the seducer of mortals to sin ; and '^ death en- 
tered into the-world by sin." But of death in its 
most ample and terrible sense, the death of the soul, 
the loss of happy being, ^^the eternal death," this 
" murderer from the beginning" is the chieftain; the 
first in the guilt and condemnation, and maliciously 
labouring to seduce others into the same ruin, that 
he may then taunt and tyrannize' over these confe- 
derates in rebellion, and partakers in its consequent 
wretchedness. 

Is it not then with the greatest propriety, that the 
work of mercy, in delivering any of mankind from 
this dreadful thraldom, is represented as an emanci- 
pation out of the power of a cruel tyrant, by the hand 
of a stronger than he 9 And that, since this exercise 
of power is made in righteousness, the deliverance 
should be referred to the ground oi that righteousness 
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in the sacrifice of Christ ) " The Father hath delivered 
OS from the power of darkness, and hath translated 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his love. For this 
purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he might 
destroy the works of the deyiL To open their eyes, 
and to turn them from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto God." 

In another passage, the great deliverance of the 
gospel is represented by both the figures in conjunc- 
tion, the cancelling of a debt (which was anciently 
signified by driving a nail through the bond or deed 
of obligation,) and the emancipating of captives by the 
conquest of their oppressors and a triumph over them. 
It must also be brought to mind, that the ceremonial 
ordinances of the Mosaic law were a perpetual memo- 
rial of sin as involving exposure to punishment, and 
of the inability of a sinner to effect his own deliver- 
ance ; so that their abolition amounted to a declara- 
tion that an efiectual provision was now made for the 
pardon of sin by the Righteous Judge, and for the 
everlasting deliverance of those who had been the 
slaves of sin and the captives of wicked spirits. 
" And you, who were dead [in your moral state and 
by the sentence of the law] in your ofiences and in 
the uncircumcision of your flesh [your state of alien- 
ation from the revelation of divine mercy in the 
Israelitish dispensation,] Qod hath made alive with 
him [i. e. Christ,] having forgiven you all your tres- 
passes ; having blotted out the hand-writing [chiro" 
graph, the ancient term for a deed of pecuniary 
obligation,] in the ordinances, which stood against 
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US, which was opposed to us ; and took it completely 
away by nailing it to his cross : having despoiled 
principalities and powers, he displayed them openly, 
triumphing over them by it." Col. ii. 13 — 15. 

Again ; let us ask. What idea had the apostle 
when he supposed the case of some one djfingfor a 
righteotts man 9 Was it not the undergoing of this 
suffering, that the person intended to be benefited 
might be released from it 1 Now it is plainly with 
a similar view that Christ is there declared to have 
" died for us, when we were yet sinners," — " without 
strength," — that is, in the state of our dreadful fall, 
stunned as it were and lying in a helpless and perish- 
ing condition. But from what are believers in Christ 
released by his death ? Not from corporal death ; 
for that they all do and must endure, without any 
distinction, as to the physical suffering, from the rest 
of mankind. The evil, shewn to be so unspeakably 
tremendous, and from which the deliverance could be 
effected only in this astonishing manner, must there- 
fore have been something different from natural death, 
and incomparably more dreadful. But there is no 
other greater evil, to which the argument can possibly 
be applied, except that which the apostle actually 
affirms ; sin, and its penal consequence weath, that 
is, the punishment of sin determined, not by arbitrary 
dominion, but by the incorruptible and unerring 
justice of God. " When we were still fallen, Christ 
at the destined time died for us as guilty persons. 
Scaarcely would any one die for an innocent person 
(though perhaps, to die for a very good and beneficent 
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penon, some one might once take up the hard reso- 
lution,) but Qod demonstrates his loye towards us in 
that, when we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
How much more then shall we now, after that we 
haTe been declared righteous on account of his blood, 
be, through him, sayed and made free from punish- 
ment 1 For if, though we were still enemies, we have 
been reconciled to God through the death of His Son, 
how much more shall we, as being already reconciled, 
be saved through his life? And not that merely, 
but we also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom we have received the recon- 
ciliation." * 

These considerations are, I trust, sufficient to shew 
that whatever means have been appointed by the 
wisdom and mercy of God, as fit and efficient to render 
this great deliverance compatible with the rectitude 
of his government, may be most properly and justly 
expressed by the payment of a debt or of a ransom- 
price, and by the intervention of a power exercised in 
righteousness. 

We need not, therefore, to be afraid or ashamed to 
use these scriptural metaphors, provided we keep 
within the sobriety of scripture-precedent. But it 
must be confessed that ignorance, bad taste, and weak 
judgment, find a great facility in using them extra- 
vagantly and driving them to excess. Of this folly 

¥ Rom. V. 6—11. Closely rendered from Michaelis's trans- 
lation, published in 1790, the year before his death : and I 
have here adopted it, not merely on account of so great an 
authority, but because, though not a literal rendering, it is a 
most faithful representation of the original. 
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and mischief many of the Christian fethera, were 
guilty, to a degree which would appear almost incre- 
dible, if recited to well instructed Christians in mo- 
dem times. The declamations of those who are 
deemed Antinomians and enthusiasts among us, are 
sober and decent, in comparison with some passages 
of those early writers, who are often extolled as if 
they had possessed an authority approaching to that 
of inspiration, and to whom eyen some Protestants 
advise us to look, as our best guides for the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and as the safe depositories of 
apostolic doctrine.* 

In the Theohgische Stvdien und Kritiken of UU- 
mann and Umbreit (vol. iv, 1831,) is a short essay by 
a Lutheran clergyman, Mr. Schaubach, superintendent 
at Meiningen, the object of which is to show that any 
form of professed Christianity which regards Christ 
as only a teacher of piety and virtue, [though he might 

* This was published several years before the Oxford " Tracts 
for the Times" commenced their sinistrous course ; fallacious 
in argument; antichristian in principle, and in tendency and 
result threatening to the highest interests of mankind ; both 
civil freedom and immortal hopes ; awfully realizing the de- 
lusion of old, rebuked by the prophet, " Trust ye not in lying 
words, saying, The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord, the temple of the Lord, are these !" Jer. vii. 4. — Yet 
let not tiie scriptural Christian be dismayed. The peaceful 
victory awaits " the faith of God's elect, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the truth according to godlm^/' Tit. i. 1. If the 
reader have any hesitation tagive crefRice to the charges of 
sillinesses beneath contempt, and fraudulence the most impu- 
dent, against the fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries, his 
doubts will be removed on examining the citations in the 
" Ancient Christianity," by Isaac Taylor, Esq., especially in 
the first volume. 
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be the greatest and most perfect that ever existed, even 
commissioned and inspired by the Beitj,] does not 
come up to the idea of an institution for the highest 
interests of mankind, which he regards as the evident 
essence of the Christian religion ; ah indittUion fan- 
staUyJ he urges, and not a mere set of instructions ; 
an arrangement and application of effective agency for 
the beneficent end. The author repudiates the being 
an adherent of any rigid, artificial, human system of 
orthodoxy ; but maintains that an unfettered exegesis 
of the New Testament brings out the. necessity of 
maintaining that the life, sufferings, and death of 
Jesus Christ constituted a work of redemption for the 
sinful and ruined race of men. He adds, — " These 
observations are not intended to be a complete repre- 
sentation of the subject. Only a few passages may be 
shortly touched upon. Matt. xx. 28 ; * The Son of 
Man came not to be served, but to serve, and to give 
his life a ransom (ayrl) instead of many.' The work 
of the Messiah is a ransomtng-work ; compare with 
Luke i. QS, * ransoming,' and 74, * being delivered.' 
This ransoming [or redeeming, erlosung,] as the sense 
in which Jesus habitually used the term, did not refer 
to any thing earthly, could be accomplished only by 
suffering and death. Confirmed by Matt. xvi. 21 ; 
* From that time Jesus began to show to his disciples, 
that he must go vfj^ to Jerusalem, and endure many 
sufferings from the elders and the chief priests and 
the scripture-teachers [the Sanhedrim,] and be put to 
death ; and on the third day be raised again :' Luke 
xxiv. 26 ; * Was it not necessary that the Messiah 
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should endure these sufferings^ and [thereby] enter 
into his glory ? ' The expectation was, that he would 
come forwards as a worldly Sovereign, who would 
make himself to be attended and served with the 
greatest splendour ; but. on the contrary, he shows 
that. the work to which he was called, laid upon him 
an office of servitude (haKovla,) and that he must 
bring his own life as a sacrifice,, for the purpose of 
completing the ransom. For the founding of his 
kingdom, a ransom-price was necessary, which, he 
himself would be obliged to present for many, in 
order to purchase, them to.be his own peculiar posses- 
sion. These words must be thus explained, if we 
follow their most natural connexion. This interpre- 
tation is confirmed by Luke xxiv. 21 ; ' We hoped 
that this was he that would (Xvrpovfrdai) ransom 
Israel.' An earthly ransoming was hoped for from 
him j but he assures his disciples, altogether contrary 
to their expectation, that sufferings and death were 
requisite for the accomplishment of his work. On 
this account, the doctrine of the cross was to the Jews 
(tTKavEaXov) an offence. The * entering into his glory* 

• 

^s the completing of the ransoming, the re-establish- 
ing of the kingdom of Heaven ; which consists not in 
benefits for our bodily existence, but in spiritual 
blessings, — peace with God, complete salvation, ' re- 
pentance and the forgiveness of sins,' Thus Jesus 
taught a connexion of his death with the ransoming, 
but not in a metaphysical sense" [as merely an ideality, 
which would resolve itself into some figurative notion.] 
*^ He was a Deliverer ; but to be such, the sacrifice of 
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his generous labours and sufferings was indispensable. 
The subject is further illustrated by 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 
In that passage, the miserable state, out of which 
Christ delivered men, is ' the (iiifaarpo<l>ii) yain course 
of conduct received by tradition from their fathers ;' 
the happiness to which he brought them is the ' living 
hope ;* the way and manner by which he effected this, 
is a ranaominff ; and the ransomrprice by which he 
bought them out of that state of slavery, to be his 
own peculiar possession, consisted not in gold or silver, 
but in something of a higher nature, ' the precious 
blood of Christ as a spotless and unblemished lamb.' 
The work of Redemption is a constitution of Propi- 
tiation.** 
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Note I. — ^page 4. 

MiOHABLIS OH THB EaRLT NoTIONS OF SACRIFICE. 

" Almost all nationfi have been unanimous in the idea of 
bringing to the Deity offarings, particularly with the shed- 
ding of blood, aa a means of obtiuning pardon of sin and 
restoration to £»your. This awfiil idea, which is the almost 
uniyersal impression of the human race, eren seems to be a 
product of what the Romans called senatta communU; a 
natural dictate of the sound understanding of man. But it 
may not have had this origin. It may reasonably be regarded 
as a relic of the primitive world, having descended from the 
time in which the ancestors of all nations formed one society. 
This supposition is confirmed by what we find in the most 
ancient records preserved in the Bible ; both long before the 
Deluge, (Gen. iv. 4, 5,) and immediately after it, (ch. viii. 20,) 
before mankind were scattered into different countries. 

" To do justice to this so widely diffiised sentiment of men, 
we must observe three distinct things. 

" 1. Shall sacrifices be regarded aa a gift presented to the 
Deity, as it were to bribe him to remit the punis]^nent of 
sin? Nothing can be imagined more low-minded and un^ 
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becoming to God. Besides, the aninuJ world is entirely and 
absolutely liis property : we have no right over any part of it, 
except what he gives, who is the Creator and Lord of Nature. 
The offering profits him not : he cannot be allured by presents, 
like a human judge. Also, nothing could be baser than the 
pretence of administering justice and allowing the guilty 
party to buy off his punishment. To a man who was rich 
enough to bring ample gifts, it would be a free license to 
commit any crime without fear or shame ; and the ends of 
punitive justice would be entirely defSeated. Thus considered, 
the idea is plainly seen to be mean and detestable; and 
equally so is it when money or any other valuable is put in 
place of the sacrifice, and is offered to the Deity only in 
show, but is in reality taken by another, commonly a knavish 
priest. 

" 2. May it then be supposed that the punishment of sin 
is actually transferred from the human sinner to the sacri- 
ficed animal, and is executed upon it ] Against such a notion, 
the words of Paul (Heb. x. 4) are the clear and luminous 
declaration of sound reason : ' It is not possible that the 
blood of bulls or goats should take away sin.' What a dis- 
parity, between the person who has deserved the punishment 
and the vastly inferior creature which is punished in his 
stead I And what right has he to transfer his own penalty 
to a poor unintelligent being, which has not given, which 
cannot give, its consent thereto 1 The ends of punishment 
would not be attained, even in appearance ; for who would be 
deterred from sin, if the punishment were to be executed, 
not upon himself the offender, but upon an animal which he 
brings, and which, though it may be his first and best, yet 
for such a purpose has no propriety or relation? Bather 
would it be an enooungement to sin. A magistrate among 
men would be reckoned a perfect fool who should release a 
criminal adjudged to imprisonment : and instead of him shut 
up in the dungeon for a few days, his dog, or any other pet- 
animaL No wiser do sacrifices seem, if they be supposed to 
be, in a proper sense, a satisfikotion for sin. It is also to be 
'consideredi that death is what the animals must look for ; 
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and many of the most useful animals must undergo a violent 
death by the hand of man. To them it is equal, whether they 
die by the knife of the butcher or that of the priest. Death, 
thus inflicted, loses the idea of penalty : it is a phantasma- 
goria, a mockery, a nothing. 

'^3. But propitiatory sacrifices are capable of another 
explanation, which is agreeable to reason, yea even it would 
reflect honour upon the soundest human understanding; 
only it needs a previous fSact, that of a Divine Appointment. 
It may be the gracious pleasure of God to forgive sins upon 
the great and indispensable condition of deep repentance and 
thorough reformation; but with the annexation of another 
indispensable condition, that of bringing a sacrifice. This 
Vould have two objects in view : 

" (1.) That every person who seeks forgiveness should first 
make a solemn and open confession of his sin. 

'' (2.) That, in the sacrifice, he should behold in the most 
striking manner the punishment which he has deserved, deM 
and penalties after death, as the slain sacrifice was consumed 
by fire; and thus should acknowledge himself to have 
deserved this punishment. 

" This actually took place with the sacrifices of the Old 
Testament. 

"If this were the intention of sacrifices, still they would 
be merely outward signs and ceremonies, and the question 
would still remain. What are the necessary conditions upon 
which God is wiUing to forgive sin? And how will the 
designs of the penal infliction (to deter from sin, to set an 
example, to show that the lawgiver duly cares for the welfare 
of obedient subjects,) be secured, if he releases the oflender 
from the penalties, upon his offering the sacrifice *? 

" But there are also other grounds of doubt against sacri- 
fices as being the condition of forgiveness, which make it at 
least extremely unlikely that the Deity would prescribe this 
condition to all men, in all periods of time, down to the most 
advanced age of the world. 

"1. With respect to many sins that we commit, (since 
"Aey lie not only in actions and words but also in thoughts,) 
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it would be impossible to provide a sacrifice for each and 
OTCiy one. If it be said that the sacrifice may have its refer' 
enoe to sin in the abstract and general sense ; then the first 
advantage or condition that we have mentioned^ either fidls 
entirely, or is shifted off into such a universal acknowledg- 
ment of what all men always knew, that one can hardly see 
why God should esteem it so necessary ; why he should not 
be satisfied with the confession of secret prayer, which is 
often so full of deep emotion. 

'* 2. There are indeed some sins of which a public confession 
is needful and beneficial ; for instance, perjury [by which an 
ii\jury had been inflicted, which must be repaired]. But, 
with regard to some other fflns, there would be no apparent 
advantage in it ; and there is a third class in which such a 
dragging into notoriety would be absolutely pernicious. Of 
many acts of wickedness it is for the general good that they 
should be as little known as possible ; yea, that the world 
should even not know that there ever were such sins. Of 
many sinful actions the shame and ignominy would be taken 
away, if all who have committed them were to confess it 
publicly. . It would be exceedingly pernicious, on moral 
gprounds, for men thus to publish their own disgrace. It would 
destroy the sensibility to honour and shame, which is of the 
greatest importance in resisting the solicitations of vice ; — ^for 
we can ill spare even the inferior and collateral motives to 
resistance. The loss of honourable estimation is a great moral 
injury. 

'' 3. That which has been mentioned as the second design 
of sacrifice, the d^nonstrating to the sinner, in a manner 
addressed to the senses and formed of figurative resemblances, 
whcU he deserves ; is certainly a method well adapted to the 
early state of the worid and the infancy of the human race. 
It could not but be exceedingly beneficial, at that time, when 
Qod instituted the rite of sacrifice. But, in an advanced 
state of the world, that benefit declines and even sinks to 
nothing. Death, pointed out generally by a sacrifice as a 
sensible image of punishment, would not affect the mind 
nearly so much, {in a numerous population and a polislie^ 
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fitate of society,] w doctrine and admonition addressed to the 
reason. 

" Probably it will be thought that I write this in vindica- 
tion of the religion of the Old Testament, making sacrifice 
the condition of the forgiveness of sin, and treating the world 
before Christ as in a state of childhood. But this is not my 
present design. The religion revealed through Moses to the 
Israelites did not represent sacrifice as the condition of remit- 
ting the punishments due to ^n in the future state, not even 
to the Israelites. It was only for some kinds of sinfl that 
sacrifices were directed to be brought. None were appointed 
for sins of the thoughts, however deliberate and determined 
they might be : nor any for certain gross transgressions, as 
murder or adultery, for which the penalty of death was or- 
dained. Yet Qod was willing to forgive such sins. David, in 
the 51st Psalm, prays for forgiveness, and expressly says that 
he would bring no sin-ofiering, for it would not be acceptable 
to Qod. The forgiveness which Moses promised to the offerer 
of sacrifice, was merely a remission of the punishments which 
referred to the present life and the national constitution of 
the Israelites ; not extending to the ji^dgment awaiting men 
in the life to come. The sacrifices effected what the lawyers 
call an abatement of the nuisance. Therefore, the Old Testa- 
ment plainly taught that those offerings were a prefigurative 
representation of a better aacrifice. — See Psalm xl. 6 — 9 : and 
my Law of Moses, sect. 189, 244." J. D, Michadia, (Qedanken 
yber die Lehre der Jieiligen Schrifi von SUnde und Oenug- 
Giuwng, cUs eine der Vemunfi gemasse Lehre ;) Reflections 
on the Doctrine of the Bible concerning Sin and Satisfaction, 
as a Doctrine a>greeable to Reason ; p. 604— -611. GKJttingen, 
1779. 

Note II. — page 4. 

Oh Human Sacrifices. 

An account of the nations that used these horrid rites is in 
Orotius de Saiirf. CfhrisH, cap. x. A more detailed and 
interesting statement occurs in the valuable work (one of his 
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beat,) of our great nonconformist diyine. Dr. John Otoen, de 
NaJtura, <fcc. Vtr<B Theol. cap. viii. § 33 — 41. A profusion of 
facts and authorities with regard to almost every part of the 
earth, is in M. Beyer's Addit Seldeni Lib. de Diie Syria, — 
Moloch ; Savheriua de Sucrificiia Veterum, cap. xxi. ; and in 
Dr. Magee*s yery yaluahle work on Atonement and Saxsrifice, 
Diss, y ., which not only supplies many ancient instances, but 
is particularly copious with regard to the extensive prevalence 
of these cruelties in modem nations. To these much, very 
much, might be added, which has been but recently brought 
to light, both of the manners of existing nations in Asia» 
Africa, and America, and the awful disclosures of human life 
as it existed three thousand years ago in Italy. See Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray's Tour to the Sepulchrea of Etruria, and the 
Edinb. Review, April, 1841 ; p. 127. The sum of the evidence 
from the almost innumerable witnesses, may be given in the 
words of Cicero, concerning the ancient Gkiuls. — ''When, 
alarmed by any cause of terror, they think that their gods 
must be appeased, they pollute their altars and temples with 
human sacrifices 1 Under pretence of religion they violate 
its very first dictates ! Is it not notorious, that, to this day, 
they retain that horrid and savage practice of immolating 
^iheir fellow-creatures!" Or, pro M. Fonteio, § 10. But in 
revolting atrocity, the bad pre-eminence seems due to a rite 
of the Thessalians recorded by Lucan, in words too shocking 
to be translated : 

Nee refugit csdes, Tivum si sacra cruorem, 
Extaque Auerese poscunt trepidantia mensse : 
Volnere sic ventris, non, qua natura vocabat, 
Extrahitur partus, calidis ponendus in aris. 

Phakbal. VI. 556. 

" I consider sacrifices as .the basis of all religion, and the 
death of Abel as the first type of that sacrifice which forms 
the groundwork of Christianity. In whatever way we decide 
upon this opinion, it affords much room for thought. The 
greater part of ancient religions instituted human sacrifices : 
but in this barbarity there was something remarkable, namely. 
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the necessity of a solemn expiation. Nothing, in effect, can 
obliterate from the soul the idea, that there is a mysterions 
efficacy in the blood of the innocent, and that heaven and 
earth are moved by it. Men have always believed that the 
just could obtain, in this life or the other, the pardon of the 
guilty. There are some primitive ideas in the human species, 
which re-appear, with more or less disfigurement, in all times 
and among all nations. These are the ideas upon which we 
cannot grow weary of reflecting; for they assuredly preserve 
some traces of the lost dignities of our nature." Mad. de 
StaMs Germany, vol. iii. p. 308. Engl, transl. — P. iv. ch. iv. 

An able writer, but who shows himself unfriendly to those 
views of religion which the majority of serious Christians 
regard as true and infinitely important, has given a gummary 
of facta upon this subject, which well merits to be cited. 

" No one can deny that, in countries so remote from one 
another, as to preclude all supposition of communication of 
opinion, the approval of human sacrifice has constantly pre- 
vailed in the early stages of society. Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America, all furnish proofe of the uniform approbation 
bestowed on deliberate and disinterested murder during the 
infancy of social life. No explanation can be given of the 
infernal custom, by saying it was introduced by those who 
pretended to hold intercourse with divinities ; unless it can 
be shown that such persons were gainers by its practice. 
What could priests gain by it, except in nations of cannibals ? 
Neither the Celts, the Peruvians, the Mexicans, nor the early 
Qreeks were cannibals. So truly meritorious was the practice 
esteemed, that it was thought more likely than any thing else 
to propitiate the favour of the Deity, at all times when such 
favour was earnestly desired. The sacrifice of innocence and 
purity was generally thought to be particularly acceptable 
among the Greeks. Children, or young virgins, were re- 
signed by their unhappy parents, when it was supposed that 
the shedding of their blood would be the means of arresting 
the progress of pestilence, or furthering the progress of cruelty 
and rapine. To avert calamity at home, or to carry it abroad, waa 
equally desirable ; and human victims were loudly called for^ 
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wlien divine favoor was invoked for either purpose. The 
strange illusion gare wi^, as reason and civilization advanced." 
— OhHirvaJtUma on the FowMUUion o/Moraia; by Eugenitu : 
London, 1838, pp. 37, 38. 

A usage so widely spread, so revolting to human feeling, 
and so plainly not called for by sordid interest, could not 
have come into existence without some very extensive and 
powerful cause. If this acute author rejects the solution 
proposed in the page to which this note refers, can he find 
another equally rational ) I fear that, in his just abhorrence 
of impostures, he confounds them with something which is 
no imposture; that, exploding the imitative and corrupt 
pretension, he renounces also any belief of a miraculous com- 
munication of truth from the Supreme Being to mankind, in 
the earliest ages, or in any subsequent period of time. Were 
but this unhappy prejudice removed, he would perhaps think 
that no origin of those terrible practices can be assigned, so 
satis&ctory as that which attributes them to the perverted 
idea of a propitiation for sin revealed by divine authority. In 
a following page, he ranks the practice of sacrificing among 
^'customs" which "may extend throughout vast tracts of 
4iountry» and may last through long ages, without being 
prdained by any original principle of our nature." P. 40. 
Then they must have proceeded from an external source. To 
this author I am indebted for another passage. 

'' I do not believe that any nation was known, before the 
introduction of Christianity, who did not entertain a high 
respect for wusrifice. Barbarous and civilized people, whose 
customs differed in almost all other things, concurred in 
imagining that the &vour of heaven was to be propitiated by 
shortening the Uvea of a«imals without profiting by their 
death." P. 89. 

Note III. — page 6. 

SOCINIAH VIEWS OF THB SaOBIFICE OF ChRIST. 

<' This way of representing the death of Christ was adapted 
to conciliate the prejudices of the Hebrew Christians." Impr. 
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Vera. ofN. T. Note on Heb, vii. 27. "Did the Jews pride 
themBelreB in their temple^ their altar^ their ftaerifices, and 
their high-prie&t, the writer of this epistle finds in the Chris- 
tian system a temple^ an altar, a sacrifice, and an high-priest, 
superior to theirs, so that the former were only types of 
what followed. But as I hare frequently observed, though 
arguments of this kind were calculated to make an impression 
upon Jews, they are not only of no use to us, who hare no 
Jewish prejudices to remove, but if we be not upon our guard, 
they may mislead us, by teaching us to look for something 
more than a figurative resemblance in them." Dr, PriesUe^a 
Notes : Heh. iv. 13. No wonder that Dr. P. should have felt 
himself compelled to premise, that this ''part of the epistle is 
not particularly edifying to us." The sequel of the note only 
shows that the writer conceived of the sentiment which he 
labours to explode, in a manner to which, I believe, most 
consistent Calvinists strongly object. May I hope that the 
preceding pages have shown our doctrine of redemption and 
satis&ction to be very different firom'that which is commonly 
imputed to us, by our theological adversaries? At the same 
time, it must be confessed, that some of our writers and 
preachers, whether ignorantly, or inadvertently, or indulging 
a poetical &ncy, have given too much occasion for those mis- 
conceptions. It is one advantage resulting from the unpleas- 
ing toils of religious controversy, that it leads us to examine 
our principles more carefully, and to state them more 
correctly. 



KoTB IV. — ^page 10. 

ObIGIK of SAOBIflOXS. 

It is acknowledged that we have only circumstantial, and 
therefore indirect, evidence for aiscribing to sacrifices the 
origin of a divine institution ; but that this evidence amounts 
to a very high degree of probability, and even to a moral 
certainty, may, I conceive, be argued upon the following 
grounds. 
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i. The imprdbabilUy qfan origin in human jttdgmentor 
feeling. We admit that the conceptions of the earliest tribes 
of mankind, concerning thb Ditink Being, were tinctured 
with anthropomorphism ;* and that, therefore, the idea of a 
present to the Author of good, as an acknowledgment of his 
bounty, was not unlikely to arise in the minds of men who, 
though in a condition of intellect and divinely communicated 
knowledge, widely different from, the degenerate state of 
savage life, yet could not but be far from those purely spiritual 
conceptions which Christianity has diffused. But the occurr 
rence of such an idea would naturally confine itself to the 
presentation of fruits and flowers. The violent death of an 
innocent and interesting animal, its cries, its agonies, its blood 
and mangled remains, could not but form a repulsive object, 
most distressing to the feelings, and altogether alien from the 
grateful ideas supposed. Nor does there appear any natural 
transition from the former to the latter kind of offering, but 
obvious sentiments of reason and feeling are opposed to such 
a transition. 

Some have supposed that sacrifices originated in the idea 
of a friendly meal, and that the Deity was considered as, by 
this means, sitting down at table with his worshippers, and 
feasting with them. That this notion obtained a footing 
in. the opinions of heathenism, is sufficiently probable; 
but we have no authority for attaching it to the sacrifices 
recorded in the earliest scriptures; and it is opposed by 
the fact, that the principal aacrijice of expiation was 
the holocaust, "or whole burnt offering," of which no 
part was eaten, but the whole consumed by the fire upon the 
altar. 

ii. There are rational argvmenU in favour of attributing 
the origin of sacrifices to divine authority and injunction. I 
cannot set this position in a clearer light than by quoting 

. * Evidence of this is contained in those primitive documents of history 
and inspiration, Noachic or possibly even antediluvian, which Moses has 
either incorporated into his own narrative or prefixed to it. For exam- 
ple; Gen. i. 8, 12j &c. the language of satisfaction at the result of an 
experiment, and importing a previous uncertainty ;— ii. 2. repose from 
labour; — v. 8.— vi 5.— viii. 1, 21. "" 
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from Dr. Patrick Delany. "A plain truth, which no candid 
reader will, I believe, contest, is this ; that whatever practice 
obtains universaUy in the world, far any considerable number 
of years, must obtain in it ^Jth&rfrom. some dictate of ^.TiASoif, 
or some demand of kauvjus, or som^ principle ofurrvKESi, <yr 
som^ powerful, influence or injunction of some Being of uni- 
versal authority. Now, that Sacrifices obtained uniyersally, 
for many ages, over all the regions of the known world, will 
not be denied by any man who makes the least pretence to 
the knowledge of antiquity. That the practice did not obtain 
from any dictate of Reason, the adversaries of revelation will, 
I believe, readily own ; it being evident that unprejudiced 
reason never could antecedently dictate, that destroying the 
best of our fruits and creatures could be an office acceptable 
to God ; but quite the contrary. That it did not prevail from 
any demand of Nature is undeniable ; for, I believe, no man 
will say that we have any natural instinct or appetite to gra- 
tify, in spilling the blood of an innocent inoffensive creature 
upon the earth, or burning his body upon an altar. Nor 
could there be any temptation from appetite to do this, in 
those ages when the whole sacrifice was consumed by fire ;* 
or when, if it were not, yet men wholly abstained from flesh : 
—consequently, this practice did not owe its origin to any 
principle of Interest, and so there could be no priestcraft in 
the case. — In after ages, the duty of sacrificing belonged to 
the father of the family, who was more interested in the well- 
being of it than any other person whatsoever, and conse- 
quently could have no interest in creating an unnecessary 
expense. — When fathers grew up into princes, — sacrifices 
were then also at the sacrificer's own expense. — Libations, 
and offerings of several kinds, were the constant practice of 
private men in their own families ; and priests had no per- 
quisites from them." [The author goes on to show the ground- 
lessness of the pretence, that sacrificing was a rite invented by 
any order of men, to serve their own cupidity at the expense of 

* All the accounts of sacrifices which we have in the Scriptures, prior 
to the institution of the Mosaic Law, confirm the opinion that no sacri- 
fices were practised but holocausts. 
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others.] ''Since then sacrifices are demonstrably not thd 
invention of priestcraft, nor the dictate of reason, nor the 
demand of nature ; I should be glad that infidels would so 
much as attempt to tell us, with any colour of reason and 
proof, how they prevailed so universally' in the world, 
otherwiae than from nivnrB appoihtmbnt. — How any practice 
could obtain in the world, to which mankind were neither 
urged by the interest and subtlety of any particular set of men, 
nor by any dictate of reason, nor by any instinct or demand 
of naJtwre, nor by any interest of any kind ; but quite the 
contrary, in direct contradiction to every principle of reason 
and nature and interest (for the destruction of innocent and 
useful creatures is so—) ; I say, how such a practice could 
prevail, and prevail universally, is impossible to be accounted 
for but from some powerful and irresistible influence of 
example, or injunction of authobitt. And what example 
could have such influence except that of Adam, or what 
authority could have such power except that of God, is to me 
utterly inconceivable." Revelation examined with Candour ; 
vol. i. p. 127—132. London, 1736. 

iii. We argue from the scripture a^ccount of the first scuri- 
fiAx. Having briefly urged this in the Discourse, I shall here 
adduce the corroborating statements of writers, whose acute 
sagacity, extensive knowledge, and likelihood of being free 
from what some call orthodox prejudices, entitle them to 
peculiar regard. I begin with the sensible author just 
cited : though it is worth observation that Calvin, in his com- 
ment on Qen. iv. 2, had brought forwards the same argu* 
ments. 

" — Heb. xi. 4. Gen. iv. 8 — *I, In these words it is plainly 
implied that Abel acted ' well,' i. e. righteously, in the busi- 
ness of his sacrifice ; and that Cain acted * not well,' i. e. 
unrighteously, in the business of his sacrifice ; and that, in 
consequence of this defect, ' sin lay at his door.' Now this 
righteousness in Abel, by which he obtained the preference 
to his brother, the apostle ascribes to his 'faith.' — Here we 
see that, according to the Scripture account, the first act of 
worship which Ood accepted with open marks of approbation^ 
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was a sacrifice, in which the life of one of his creatures was 
devoutly offered up to him ; and that what made it accept- 
able was ihe/aith of the offerer. In this account are contained 
two points : — (1.) That sacrifice was, from the beginning, ac- 
ceptable to God ; and (2.) That Faith made it so. — Nothing 
is more absurd than to imagine that God could ever be 
gratified or appeased by the destruction of his creatures : and, 
if this action could not in its own nature be acceptable to 
God, how could faith make it so ? — [It has been shewn] that 
God gave Abel sure proof of his acceptance of his sacrifice, 
and also gare testimony of his having * done well ' in that act 
of adoration. Hence, I clearly infer that sacrifices were of divine 
institution. For it is certain that the destruction of an inno- 
cent creature is not, in itself, an action acceptable to God ; 
and therefore nothing but duty could make it acceptable ; 
and nothing but the command of Ood could make it a duty 
in the case before us. Nothing but God's command could 
create a right to take away the lives [of his creatures.] It is 
also evident that killing an innocent creatare cannot, in its 
own nature, be properly said to be ' doing well.' And there- 
fore, since Abel is acknowledged by God to have * done well ' 
in killing the firstlings of his flock in sacrifice, it is evident 
that he must have done this for some very good and just 
reason : and what reason could justify him in doing it but 
the command of God ] No action is just or good otherwise 
than as it is conformable to the wUl of God, either revealed or 
established in the nature of things : [but, that such an action 
as this] was conformable to the divine will could only be 
known by revelation, i. e. by being commanded ; therefore 
the rectitude of it could only arise from obedience ; and obe- 
dience could justify it. — Again ; the apostle assures us that 
/ Abel offered a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by faith ;* 
and what this faith is, he explains in some following instances. 
— [Noah ;^-Abraham ; — Sarah.—-] What then was this faith, 
— but obedience to the commands of God, and a firm trust 
and confidence in the assurances which hb gave them, how- 
ever seemingly improbable and unlikely to be fulfilled ] And 
can we have any doubt that Abel's faith also consisted in obe- 
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dienoe and an assurance of being acceptable by that obedience, 
though in an act of duty otherwise most unlikely to be pleasing 
to Qod ? [For so] that of the destruction of his innocent 
creatures certainly was ; an action than which nothing could 
be, in appearance, more ill-fitted to appease the dirine wrath 
or obtain the dirine fiftvour. And yet, a ready obedience to 
that great Being who commanded it, made the action and 
the actor righteous. It is also evident, that nothing but «itch 
a faith as prompted Abel to that obedience ever could make 
such an action acceptable to God, in any man whatsoever, 
from the foundation of the world." Ddany, vol. L p. 135 — 138» 
" — It is easy to be demonstrated that Sacrifices owed their 
original to the WiU and Appointment of God. The apostle 
expressly says, as Moses said before him, that Abel's sacrifice 
was acceptable to God. But it would not have been accept 
able, if it had not been of divine institution ; according to 
that plain, obvious, and eternal maxim of all true religion. 
Christian, Mosaic, and natural, ' In vain do Uiey worship God» 
t-eaching for doctrines the commandments of men.* Mark yii.7. 
If there be any truUi in this maxim, Abel would have wor- 
shipped God in vain ; and God would have had no respect to 
his c^ering, if his sacrificing had been merely a commandment 
of his &ther Adam, or an invention of his own. The divine 
aceeptancey therefore, is a demonstration of a divine institution. 
If any reader is not yet convinced, I would desire him to say 
why he does not now ofier up a bullock, a sheep, or a pigeon, 
according to his ability, as a thank-ofiering to Gk>d and a 
testimony of his gratitude to the divine goodness, after a re- 
covery from a dangerous disease, after a remarkable deliveiv 
anoe in any other kind, or as an evidence of the just 
,4ipprehensions which he has of the demerit of sin. The true 
reason why he will not do it himself is, because he cannot 
know that God will accept such will-worship, and so he coD^ 
eludes that he should herein worship God in vain. Prom 
hence we may certainly infer that, unce Abel did not sacn- 
fice in vain, it was not will-worship, but a divine appoint- 
ment." Halletfs ContinuaJbion of Peirce on the Ep, to the 
H^ews, p. 12. 
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To these luminouB reasonings we inay add the stppositioni 
not destitute of probability, though in an inferior degree, that 
the way in which *' God had respect unto Abel and to his 
offering," (Gen. ir. 4,) was by fire from heaven, that is, by a \ 
flash of lightning descending upon and kindling the fiaggots 1 
on the altar. The Hebrew verb denotes to look with a rapid 
and keen glance of the eye, indicating great earnestness. It I 
may seem, therefore, to have been with some propriety that 
Theodobion, the Marcionite Greek translator in the second 
century, rendered by hv€7r6pia-€v, he kindled, or set on jiare^ 
Upon this Jerome remarks : " Unde scire poterat Cain quod 
fratris ejus munera suscepisset Dens et sua^ repudiasset, nisi 
ilia interpretatio rera est quam Theodotio posuit? Etiur 
flammayit Deus super Abel et super sacrificium ejus; super 
Cain yerd et super sacrificium ejus non inflammarit." Qtice»* 
Hones ffebr. in Gen. Opera, tom. iii. p. 379. Col. 1616. " How 
could Cain know that God accepted his brother's offering and 
rejected his own, unless the translation which Theodotion has 
given be the true one 1 And God sent down fire upon Abel 
and upon his sacrifice ; but upon Cain and upon his sacrifice 
he did not send down fire." Some of the most judicious of 
the Jewish Babbis bold this interpretation. Grotius saoictions j 
it. Leclerc mentions it with approbation, and adds, ^'Cer- 
tainly, that this phenomenon took place in the following 
periods of time, no one can doubt who reads Levit ix. 2L 
Judges vi. 21. 1 Kings xxiii. 38. 2 Chron. vii. 1. If it was 
not by this particular tok^i that Abel understood that God 
was propitious to him, it must have been by some other 
equally indubitable." Oommeni. in loc The younger Rosen- 
miiller gives it, without hesitation or exception, as the sense 
of the passage ; " God accepted Abel's offering ,* which appears 
to have been manifested by fire from heaven, as took place in 
subsequent times." 

On the other hand, J. D. MiehaeUs says, ** I cannot but 
greatly doubt whether this took place by fire from heaven, 
which, according to a very general opinion, kindled and con- 
sumed Abel's offering. We can scarcely suppose that Moses 
would be silent upon such an extraordinary sign of the divine 
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farour ;^i least we should act strangely, if we believed such an 
extraordinary thing without proof. It does not appear that 
the Apostle Paul had any idea of such a visible and antici- 
pating demonstration of the divine acceptance of Abel's offer- 
ing ; for, in that case, the example would not have borne a 
perfectly happy application to its purpose, as he is treating 
upon faith in that which is invisible or future. I rather think, 
upon this point, that Qod had visibly blessed Abel in his 
pastoral occupations, and had thus shown his gracious accept- 
ance of the thank-offering which had been brought at the end 
of the year; while Cain, on the contrary, had met with various 
kinds of misfortune in his agriculture, which would be to him 
a more powerful temptation to murmuring against God and 
envy against his brother, than a momentary flash of fire from 
the sky.*'. ErUdrung dea Brief es an die Hebraer; p. 301. 
Frankfort, 1762. " It is usually asked, how Cain could know 
that God graciously regarded his brother's offering, and not 
his own. I answer, that it was probably from God's conferring 
great success the following year upon Abel's occupation in 
cattle, while his own field-labour turned out ill. They had 
both brought their offerings, to implore the blessing of Otod 
upon their respective occupations ; and he who received this 
blessing would appear to be the person whose offering God 
accepted." Uebersetzung des A. T. mit Anmerkungen fur 
Ungelehrte, ii. Theil, Anm. p. 26. Giittingen, 1770. 

Ingenious as these remarks are, I conceive that a just reply 
may be given to them. Certainly there is no objection to the 
idea that even a considerable time might elapse, between the 
offerings and Cain's murderous revenge ; and there might be 
an observable difference of the divine providence towards the 
righteous brother and the wicked one. But all this forms no 
objection to the supposition of the miraculous enkindling. 
The argument of the apostle upon Abel's &ith refers to his 
state of mind previously to the sacrifice, and is, therefore, in 
no respect prejudiced by any opinion upon the way in which 
God testified his approbation. Neither can we draw an ad- 
verse conclusion from the silence of Moses. Both he and the 
other scriptural historians omit the definite mention of cir- 
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cumstances innumerable and important, but the occurrence of 
which is beyond a doubt implied. Besides there is much 
weight in Delany's observations : " The Jews knew Tery well 
that their own sacrifices were of dirine institution, and that 
God manifested his acceptance of them, upon the first solemn 
oblation after that institution/ by miraculous fire from the 
dirine presence (Ley. ix. 24) ; and they could have no reason 
to doubt that they were so instituted and so accepted from the 
beginning : nor needed they to be then informed of a truth 
which, doubtless, a clear uninterrupted tradition had long 
made familiar to them." JRev. Exam. i. 140. ' « 

iv. We have evidence of the practice of animal sacrificing, 
as the most solemn act of worship, by the patriarchs to whom 
divine communications were habitually made. . Koah,' the 
second common ancestor of our race, on the greatest and m6st 
affecting occasion, offered that kind of sacrifice which pos- 
sessed the highest weight and dignity, as denoting both ex- 
piation and gratitude. Gen. viii. 20. The passage peculiarly 
dwells upon its acceptableness to God : and this could not 
have been without a knowledge of its divine appointment. 
The reference to the offering of sacrifices in the histories of 
Abraham and Jacob, plainly indicate that it was the known 
and accredited method of honouring the Deity, and of pro- 
curing expiation for sin. The expiatory design of sacrifices, 
and the divine approbation of them with that view, could not 
be more plainly expressed than in the Book of Job, ch. i. 5. 
xlii. 8. In all these instances, confidence in the acceptance 
of God is clearly implied : but such confidence could not have 
existed without a divine warrant, and a divine warrant either 
is a divine institution or presupposes one. Universal know- 
ledge and tradition, concerning the original divine institution, 
sufficiently account for the occurrence of no specific mention 
of it in the brief records of the antediluvian and patriarchal 
liistory. 

The late Mr. Mitford conceived that the rite of sacrificing 
was prescribed by the merciful Jehovah to our first parents, 
upon their fall, in order to teach them the preparation of 
animal flesh for food, and to overcome the repugnance which 
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they eonld not but feel at such a new and rerolting mode of 
•ORtaining their own liyes. Referring to Oen. iv. 4, he says, 
" Sacrifice without any prerions notice of such a rite, ia men- 
tioned in clear terms and as an established duty of man, and 
as the means still graciously afforded by the Creator of im- 
mediate communication with himself. — It seems to me enough 
implied that^ with the institution of the rite of sacrifice, the 
grant, in a following part of Scripture distinctly stated, ef 
tvery inferior animal as lawful food for man, was made to 
Adam on his removal from paradise. — The rite of burnt* 
offering was to hallow the meal of meat ensuing ; for it is 
abundantly marked in Scripture and by heathen writers, that 
the sacrifice among both Jews and Qentiles always afforded a 
meaL" Thus the learned author supposed that the Deity 
introduced man to a kind of food which his altered circum- 
stances now rendered necessary, but which must have ap- 
peared " disgusting both in preparation and use :" and that 
also some religious benefit was intended ; for, by duly attend- 
ing to this painful and humiliating process, and its obrious 
suggestions of moral instruction, man would make use of 
" this very rite of burnt-offering, with all its degrading cir- 
cumstances, for the exercise of his high moral privilege, pe- 
culiar to himself among surrounding animals, of communi- 
cating with his Creator." Ohservaiiona on the History and 
Doctrine of Christianity, by the late WiUiam Mitfbrd, Esq. 
the author of the History of Greece ; pp. 48 — 51, quoted 
in the Monthly Repos. New Series, vol. i. p. 214. 1827. 
I submit these remaiics. 

1. The language of Scripture is decidedly in favour of the 
Commonly received opinion, that the permission of animal 
food was not given by the Lord of all, till after the deluge. 
Compare Gen. i. 21, with ix. 3. If mankind had been directed 
to kill animals for food, immediately upon the fall, it would 
have appeared like giving a reward for disobedience, as the 
previous donation remained in full force, of suitable iruits 
and herbs, in all their variety, and as a short time would suf- 
fice for overcoming the repugnance, and producing proofs of 
the agreeableness and salubrity of animal food duly prepared. 
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Besides, as Michaelis observes, had men used snoh food from 
the first, when as yet the serviceable animals bad not suffi- 
ciently multiplied their numbers, there would have been 
danger of an extirpation of some of the most valuable species. 
It might be replied that a very few years would be sufficient 
to provide against that danger : but this concession would not 
help Mr. Mitford's conjecture, which is that animal food was 
granted by Qod immediately upon the entrance of sin and 
misery into the world, 

2. The hypothesis involves the principal fia^t, that sa- 
crifices were not a human invention but an express insti- 
tution of God. 

3. It also admits that tiiey had an instructiye and reli- 
gious object. They were not solely to sanction and recommend 
animal food, but, by the distressing and '' degrading circuntL* 
stances" with which its procurement was attended, to promote 
humiliation and repentance, and to be a means of mercy and 
grwue in the communion of man with his Creator; that is, as 
undoubtedly Mr. Mitford meant, by acts of spiritual devotion. 

4. The learned author Is greatly in error when he says 
that, ''amongst both Jews and (Gentiles, the sacrifice always 
afibrded a meaL" The Tfp^ commonly rendered burnt offering, 
in the LXX. o\oirai^ra)/ia, was a very frequent kind of sacri- 
fice under the Hebrew law, and probably the most frequent 
in earlier times ; and it was entirely consumed by fire upon 
the altar. It is the word used In the history of the earliest 
recorded sacrifices, after that of Abel ; namely, in the instances 
of Noah, G^n. viii. 20. Abraham, xx. 7, 8, 13, and Job, 
ch. 1. 5, and, in the ceremonial precepts of Moses, the exam- 
ples are extremely numerous indeed. See particularly Lev. 
i. 1 — 13, where it is plain that this was the great and chief 
kind of sacrifice. The general term Ttny:^, used concerning 
the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, merely denotes a present, and 
is used in application to every kind of sacrifice ; so that we 
cannot from it conclude that Abel's offering was not a whole 
burnt offering. With regard to the Gentiles, Mr. Mitford's 
assertion is equally inaccurate. It is surprising that he whp 
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had read so muck Greek, should not hare recollected the 
passage in Hesiod (Theogonia, v. 621 — 660,) which repre- 
sents Prometheus as having offended Jupiter by innovating 
upon the practice of offering the whole animal, and by 
resenting the best parts of it for food. See also Hyginus, 
in his Aatron. Poet, it 16, and Sauhertus de Sacrifidis 
Veterum, p. 430. 

6. If we were to admit all that Mr. Mitford asserts, it 
would by no means militate against our sentiment; but 
would indeed give additional establishment to it. He affirms 
the divine institution of sacrifice, and that religious lessons 
were represented by it : then why should not those lessons 
have included the idea of mercy and pardon for the offences 
of the offerer, in some way which the awful sight of a 
violent death was adapted to represent] The circumstance 
of partaking of the offering, by food, would strengthen 
rather than militate against this idea ; for it would suggest 
that, as the eating of a part of the slain victim sustained 
this transient life, so the benefits of a restored, spiritual, 
and eternal life, were to be obtained by sinning mortals, 
through the means of something fiir more excellent, but 
yet analogous to the visible sacrifice. 



Note V. — ^page 11. 

Seiks ov Animals oonverted into Clothing. 

"We have here probably a Divine Institution of Sacri- 
fices. At least sacrifices were soon afterwards brought by 
Cain and Abel: and the essence of sacrifices consisted in 
this, that the punishment which the sinner had merited, 
and which was now to him remitted or respited, was dis- 
played to him in an animal." Michadts Anmerk, zu Gen. 
iii. 21. 

"Since this exigency [clothing] would likewise be fully 
answered by sacrmces, which would yield them covering 
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from the skins of the creatures so slain ; this is also a new 
evidence of the wisdom of God in this institution. Nor is- 
there the least reason to doubt that the clothes made for oni 
first parents, by divine appointment, immediately after the 
fall, were of the skins of the creatures offered up to €k)d on 
this occasion ; for there is no reason to imagine that any of 
the beasts, which were just made in perfection, should die 
so soon, or would naturally die in many years after their 
creation. What could shew the evil of disobedience more 
strongly, than the groans and struggles of innocent creatures, 
bleeding to death for his guilt, before his eyes and by his 
own hands 1 Sights of this kind are shocking to humanity 
even yet, though custom hath long made them fitmiliar. 
With what horror, then, may we imagine they pierced the 
hearts of our first parents ! And how was this horror 
aggravated, when they considered themselves as the guilty 
authors of so much cruelty to the beings about them ! — 
And, when the groans and struggles of the dying animals 
were over, what ghastly and sad sights must the dead eyes 
and cold carcases of the creatures yield him, before they 
were placed upon the altar ; and in their ashes after ! How 
dismal a meditation must it be, to consider the beauty and 
excellence of animated beings, reduced to a handful of 
dust ! — Is it possible to conceive how God could strike the 
human soul with more sense of misery from guilt, or more 
abhorrence of the sad cause of that misery, than by this 
conduct] Such abhorrence of guilt, and such a loathing 
of life, that, if the mercy of God had not caused some ray 
of hope to shine through this scene of mortality and misery, 
it is not to be imagined how Adam and Eve could bear 
their being : and therefore there seems to be an absolute 
necessity that, when sacrifices pierced the heart of man 
with such dread, and detestation of guilt and misery, they 
should at the same time be seals to some covenant of 
mercy from God. That God entered into a covenant of 
mercy with man, immediately after the foil, is evident 
from the sentence passed upon the serpent, in which a 
covenant of mercy is necessarily implied. And can we 
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doubt that sacrifices were the seal of that coTenantI Espe- 
eially when mercy is so plainly implied in the reiy nature 
of the institution, which teaches that, though life be the 
forfeiture of sin, yet God will in mercy accept another life 
in lieu of the offender's."— Z>cte»y, i. 148 —150. 



Note VI-— page 11. 
Heathen Notions of the Intention of Sacrifices. 

That the Greeks and Romans, and other ancient nationd 
of whose religion any sufficient notices have descended to 
us, beliered in the propitiatory effect of sacrifices, is so fa- 
miliar a fact to all who are conversant with ancient authors, 
that an induction of instances is as unnecessary, as it would 
be almost endless. Herodotus tells us {Evierpe, § 39,) that 
the Egyptians believed that the public or private calamities 
which might be impending, were averted by being " turned 
upon the head" of the sacrificed victim. Homer and the 
Greek Tragedians are the most complete authorities for 
the religious views of their respective times ; and that they 
considered sacrifices to be efiicacious to placate the gods 
and procure the pardon of offences, is abundantly manifest. 
Dr. Magee, in several of his learned and excellent Dissert-' 
ations, has produced many evidences of the prevalence of 
this sentiment, among both ancient and modem heathen 
nations. But he has by no means exhausted the subject. 
Testimonies innumerable might be added to those which 
his extensive reading has collected. Many are to be found, 
accompanied with valuable reasonings and criticisms, in 
the last Chapter of Grotius de Satis/. Christi. The well 
known passage in Caesar's account of the Gaulish tribes, 
including all the ancient Britons, most plainly declares 
the belief in a propitiatory effect of their numerous immo- 
lations of human victims. See De BeUo Oallico, vi. 16. 
Some very interesting examples occur in Livy. Horatiius, 
the survivor of the brothers in the combat of the Horatii 
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and Caratii, was saved by popular acclamation from the 
death which he had incurred by killing his sister: but it 
was held necessary that his father should provide an expi- 
ation by sacrifices, at the public expense. Ut ccedea mani- 
festa aliquo tamen piaculo Itieretur, impercUtim patri ub 
fiiwnn expiaret pecunia pvJblica : is, quihusdwm piacularibus 
^acnficiis factis, — <j&c. Lib. i. 26. When the elder Decius 
devoted himself to death for the supposed salvation of his 
country, he was regarded ''as sent by heaven to be an 
expiation to the wrath of the gods :" — sicut ccdo imssus 
picumlwm omnia deorum ircB. viil. 9. His son, in another 
public danger, followed his example, exclaiming that 'Mt 
was granted to their family to be expiations to jemove the 
perils of the state !" x. 28. In similar language is de- 
scribed the intention of Postumius, after the surrender at 
the Furcas Caudinse. ix. 10. Fabius Maximus attributed 
the successes of Hannibal to the wrath of the gods for his 
country's crimes, and began his dictatorship by a solemn 
Inquiry what expiations could appease that wrath, xxii. d. 
So Scipio pronounces the mutiny of his army to be a crime 
which ''no sacrifices, no sapplications, could expiate, but 
the blood of the offenders." xxviii. 27. So the violation of 
the sacred treasury at Locri, was held to require an expi- 
atory sacrifice ; and the college of priests was to determine 
what expiations were requisite, to what deities, and with 
what victims, xxix. 19. Other examples are furnished by 
the same charming and instructive author. Were one thus 
to go through all the Greek and Roman historians, the 
instances would swell to a vast collection: and the earlier 
are the times to which they belong, the more abundant 
and striking they are. Thus, in the earliest ages of man- 
kind, while the impressions of primitive tradition, though 
so lamentably misapplied, and associated with the charac- 
teristic ferocity of polytheism, were not yet abraded by 
philosophy and civilization, — thus strongly and universally 
did men recognize that their crimes insured the vengeance 
of superior powers, except its course was stayed by the 
atonement of sacrifices, often in a high degree difficult, costly^ 
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and terrific. As amidst the errors of idolatry, it is easy 
to perceive the indelible effects of the primitiye belief and 
worship of the Only Gk)d : so, under this mass of corrup-' 
tion, we obviously see the foundation of original truth. 

The name of the month February is derived from an old . 
Roman word, Februa : which was a general term for sacri-. 
fices and ceremonies performed at the close of the year, 
for the expiation of all the sins of the expiring period. 
February was the last month in the ancient Roman year, 
in which it was "held an essential part of filial duty, to 
make atonement on the behalf of our parents, by a sacri- 
fice of the greatest value." Cicero de Legibua, ii. 21. See 
the curious, information of Ovid on the early religion of 
the Romans; Fasti, ii. 20 — 50, where among other inter- 
esting particulars, he says, " The fathers of the Roman state 
called expiations Febrvxi: — ^Tn fine, whatever is a mean of 
atonement for our souls {quo pectora nostra piamur,) our 
unpolished ancestors called by this name : — Such expiations 
they believed would take away every sin and every cause 
of calamity." To the same efiect the following remai'kable' 
passage is produced by Grotius from Pliny; [At vereor ne 
virum summum memoria fefellerit, mihi enim utriusque 
Plinii libros diligenter evolventi, loci hujus inveniendi 
causa, labor male cessit:] ''From early times the ancient 
opinion has prevailed, that all observances were (februa) 
expiations, by which the consciences of sinners could be 
purged, and their sins blotted out ; (conscientice purgareniur, 
delerenturque peccaia.)" Ap. Grot, de Saiisf, cap. x. 

A recent work of the Marquis de Puysegur contains this 
striking passage : " Not knowing how man had offended 
God, the method which appeared to them [mankind in the 
early ages] the most proper and just for appeasing the 
Deity, was to shed the blood of the offender, and that the 
purest blood; for their sacrifices were almost always chil- 
dren, and those the children of the first families. All nations,' 
without exception, have had their share in these terrible 
mysteries. In spite of the horror with which those practices 
fill us, in our state of cultivation, we cannot but perceive that 
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they were consistent with the convictions of their performers. 
, — The idea that man could be saved in no other way than by 
the substitution of a victim, was as universal as the idea itself 
of a Grod ; and indeed more universal than that of mere prayer, 
for travellers have discovered tribes whose rites presented no 
appearance of prayer in words, but they prayed by action, by 
the sacrificing of their victims." De V Action Divine dans lea 
Ev^nemens Humains ; Paris, 1840 ; cited in the Simeur, 
Aug. 12. 

iiTote YII.— page 12. 

Pythaooreans, &c. 

" Pythagoricorum factio hftnc cum Deo unionem fieri posse 
statuit per purgationem animae et corporis ; banc vero pur- 
gationem alii ex iis 8tcl tcSv Oucwv K<d rod dxntiro\iKOv trvpos 
peragi posse sciscunt, quales Jamblichus, Syrianus, et Proclus ; 
alii vero per philosophiam," &c. Brunneri Diss, de Theol, Nat. 
*' The sect of the Pythagorseans maintained that this union 
with God was to be attained by the purification of both mind 
and body : but this purification some of them conceived might 
be wrought out by sacrifices and the sacrificial fire, as Jam- 
blichus, Syrianus, and Proclus ; but others regarded the doc- 
trines of their philosophy as sufficient to answer this purpose." 
Those of the disciples of Pythagoras who rejected animal 
sacrifices, as they did animal food, supported their practice 
entirely by arguments from humanity and reason, while they 
yielded the claim of antiquity. Porphyry, in his ingenious 
Treatise on Abstinence from Animals, sets up the hypothesis 
that men first offered the fruits of the earth, then eocA other, 
and lastly, the usual animals." Lib. ii. 27. He scarcely at- 
tempts a reply to the argument in defence of sacrifices, which 
he cites from Claudius Neapolitanus ; that they were founded 
on immemorial custom and law, " not from the authority of 
men, but according to the appointment of Ood." Lib, i. 25. 
A fragment of an uncertain author in Photiua affirms, that 
the Pythagoreans "abstained from animals, and tasted, at the 
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proper season^ of the scurifices only." BiUiolh, ed. Hoe^cheL 
1612, p. 1313. As for Zalcucus (who was a Pythagorean), 
Plato, and the elder Platonists, it is Teiy plain, that their 
objection was not to sacrifices, but to the notion of their 
sufficiency without a pious mind and personal virtue. See 
the noble preface to the Laws of Zaleueus, in Diodorm Si- 
culuSf xiL 20, and the celebrated passage of Plato in the 
Alcibiades Secundua, § 12, 13* 

Note VIII.~page 18. 
Religious Instruction by the Lbyites. 

The opinion here advanced may seem inconsistent with that 
of Michaelis. He regards the Levites as not merrfy an order 
of men set apart for the duties of the sanctuary, but as the 
general body of persons professing learning in all the faeuU 
ties ; ministers of religion, judges or rather expounders of the 
law, copyists and guardians of the sacred books, keepers of 
the genealogical registers, and superintendents of the national 
standards of weights and measures : and he goes on to say, 
" We nowhere find that Moses mentions, even incidentally, 
any such profession as that of our clergyman, or that he in- 
stituted preaching on the sabbath. The Levites cannot be 
justly compared with our preachers. This class of men, whose 
importance in a political point of view alone must be acknow- 
ledged, if they did nothing else than instruct the common 
people in morality, was wanting in the constitution of the 
Mosaic state and church. So, likewise, the priests of the gods 
in other nations were occupied, not in instruction, but in sacri- 
fices and ceremonies. A body of teachers of religion, properly 
so called, did not exist among the Jews until after the Baby- 
lonish captivity; when the pressing emergencies of the 
church required its establishment. The Levites were so far 
the ministers of religion as that they performed holy cere- 
monies, copied the law, and in doubtful cases explained it. 
To them the original of the law was committed (Deut. xxxi. 
9) ; they were to be its guardians, and to take care to make 
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correct transcripts of it. — The king had to take his copy of 
the law from theirs (Deut. xvii. 18.) They were bound, at 
the end of every seven years, to read over the law in the 
hearing of all the people (Dent. xxxi. 10 — 13 ) ; and even to 
be so conversant in it that they could, at least when questioned, 
give instructions concerning religion." Mosaic Law, Article 
lii. Dr. Alex. Smithes Translation; vol. i. p. 264—257. 

But I conceive that there is no real opposition, in what I 
have advanced, to the statements of this eminent biblicist. 
It is not supposed that the Levites, or any part of their body, 
formed an ecclesiastical council for the decision of controver- 
sies purely religious ; or that they, or any of them not specially 
called by God to the prophetic office, assumed infallibility to 
their declarations. It was a different thing (as Michaells very 
justly argues in his Annotation on Deut. xvii. 10,) that, as a 
court of law, they formed a tribunal of the last resort, and from 
whose decisions no appeal lay. Such a supreme court is ne- 
cessary in every nation, otherwise litigations would never end. 
The religious law of the Israelites was indeed intermingled 
with the political : but we are speaking, not of questions of 
practice, but of those regarding docfrine and elucidation, and 
are maintaining that the Levites had it in charge to explain 
religions subjects, not as dictators, but as well-informed and 
faithful men, each according to the measure of his knowledge 
and ability. Michaells admits that the Levites explained the 
law, as well as read it publicly to the people, and were quali- 
fied to give instrtietions concerning religion. 

A brief and perspieuous description of the different siitbs 
of the SACBIFIOES and offerikos prescribed in the Mosaic Law 
will be of general use in the reading of the Scriptures, and will 
cast much light upon the arguments in the preceding Dis- 
courses. I therefore select the following, from the [BiUischee 
Realvjlkrterbuch, u. s. w.) Bible Dictionary of Persons, Things, 
and FoaM; for the use of Students, Candidates for ike Mi' 
nistry, Teachers of Academic Yovih, and Clergymen; by 
George Benedict Winer, D.D., and Prof Theol. in the Unir 
f)€rsity of Leipzig. 2 vols. 1820, a work rich in information ; 
but, I lament to say, deeply impregnated with the venom of 
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the anti-Bupematural Neologism.* The reader will be candid 
enough to observe, that I do notpledgemyself to the approval 
of every particular assertion and implication in these extracts, 
though I regard them as generally true and correct. Dr. 
Winer is the author of another very useful biblical work, 
which has been translated into our own language, improved, 
and published by the excellent and learned Professor Moses 
Stuuii, of Andover, North America : " A Grammar of the 
New Testament Greek Idiom." 

" Among the Hebrews, as among all nations of the ancient 
world, Sacrifioes formed the most essential part of the wor- 
ship of Gk)d. 

'< The Mosaic institutions concerning Offerings and Sacri- 
fices, are comprised in the following particulars. 

I. '' The Objects, or things offered, were taken from both 
the Vegetable and the Animal kingdom. They were therefore 
distinguished into the UMoody Offerings (n'ms.p irpoirfopoiX,) 
and the bloody (otqi slain sacrifices, Bifalcu,) With both of 
these, one article out of the Mineral kingdom. Salt, was used. 

" The Vegetable substances used for offerings were both of 
the solid and of the liquid kind. Of the former description 
were flour, cakes, parched or roasted com, and frankincense : 
these formed the meat-offering, or mincha strictly so called. 
Of the latter kind was the drink-offering (Tjps axovMi see 
Philip, ii. 17,) consisting of wine, — either naJhiral, the juice 
of grapes simply expressed ; or artificial, fermented and clari- 
fied. According to Josephus {Antiq. ill. 9, and conipare the 
Wisdom of Jesus, 1. 15,) it was poured out all round the altar, 
and not, as the Jews say, into a peculiar channel or pipe con- 
nected with the altar. The drink-offerings were usually 
united with meat-offerings, and both considered as an addition 
to the thank-offerings made by fire, but not sin-offerings or 
trespass-offerings. Num. xv. 6^11. xxviii. 7 — 16. Lev. xiv. 
10 — 21. A very close similarity existed with the Libations 

* This classification will be confirmed and illustrated by comparison 
with the correspondent parts of a work of great value for the understand- 
ing of the Isiaelitish religion and antiquities, the Pictorial ffiaiory of 
Palestine, especially Book II. chap. v. by John Kitto, D.D. Lond. 1840. 
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of the heathen nations of antiquity, Iliad i. 462. jEneid. vi 
254. The heathen drink-offerings consisted of wine mingled 
with blood {vinum assiratum ; Salluat Catil. § 32. Silivs 
Ital. ii. 360,) mentioned in Ps. xvi. 4. Zech. ix. 7. 

" The Animals used in sacrifice were oxen, goats, and sheep : 
in some cases also turtle-doves and young doyes of either sex. 
All were to be without blemish : and, except doves, not under 
eight days, nor over three years old. Ex. xxii. 20. xii. 6. 
Lev. ix. 3. Compare the Iliad vi. 93. vii. 314. x. 292. Odyss, 
xix. 420. No fishes were ever offered. Human sacrifices were 
strictly forbidden. Lev. xviii. 21. xx. 2—6. 

IL " The Plage, in which alone offerings could be pre- 
sented, was the front-court of the National Sanctuary ; first, 
the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple. Lev. xvii. 1 — 9. 
Deut. xii. 6 — 7. Probably the design of this provision was to 
prevent the possibility of idolatrous rites being practised in 
private, under the mask of the legal ritual. Yet there are 
not a few instances of sacrifices offered elsewhere, without any 
reprehension ; and even by prophets themselves. Judges ii. 5. 
1 Sam. vii. 17. ix. 12. 1 Kings xviii. 19, 32. 

III. " The ViBW with which offerings were brought, waa 
either to express gratitude to Gk)d for favours received, or to 
make expiation for sins committed. To this belongs the dis- 
tinction between thank-offerings or sacrifices of praise, and 
sin-offerings or trespass-offerings. 

IV. " In the Pebfobuance of the sacrifice, the person whose 
property it was, he being himself first legally purified and 
sanctified (1 Sam, xvi. 5. comp. Ex. xix, 1 4,) brought the 
animal-victim to the altar, at the same time turned himself 
so as to have his &ce towards the door of the sanctuary (3npn 
Lev. iL 3, 4. iii. 1. xvii. 4,) and laid his hand upon the head 
of the animal (Lev. i. 4. iii. 2. iv. 33,) the last act to signify, 
that the punishment due to him should fall upon the victim. 
Then he slew it (Lev. i. 6,) which, however, the priest also 
might do, and in later times actually did ; (2 Chron. xxix. 24. 
Ezra vi. 24.) In the act of slaying, the priest received the 
blood in brazen bowls (pTTO,) and sprinkled or poured it near 
the different offerings, yet apart from them. The offerer then 

B 
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took the skin of the yictim, and cut it into pieces ; (Lev. i. 6, 
and perhaps 2 Chron. xxix. 34, refers to this part of the cere- 
mony.) The burning of the proper parts of the sacrifice 
(namely, the omentum^ the fat covering the intestines, the fat 
of the intestines, the kidneys, the lobes of the liver, and in 
sheep the &t of the tail) was attended to by the priest. In 
some sacrifices, before or after the slaying, the Jieaving or 
lifting up (nprvi) and the waving (np^3f<) were usual. The 
latter consisted in a moving to and fro of the victim, on all 
sides and towards all the quarters of the heavens ; and the 
former consisted in its being lifted up high towards heaven ; 
{fJemoura, Kiddushy xxxvi. 2. Sitcca, xxxvii. 2.) Both were 
a manifest symbol of presentation to Jehovah, the Lord of 
heaven and of the whole earth ; perhaps similar to the porri' 
cere of the Romans : Macrobii Saturnalia, iii. 2. Michaelis 
(Suppl. ad Lex. Hebr. 1616,) on Num. viii. 6, maintains that 
7iD^3n signifies the laying of ike consecrated thing be/ore the 
Lord and be/ore tJie oMar : against which notion see Bauer'a 
Description of the Ordinances of Divine Worship among the 
Ancient Hebrews; vol. i. p. 137. Jahn is of opinion that the 
heave-offering and the toave-offering denoted precisely the same 
thing, and that sometimes the one and sometimes the other 
rite is expressly mentioned, since both were always united 
and had the same symbolical reference ; (see his Introd. to 
the O, T. vol. iii. p. 373.) But the following passages prevent 
our coinciding with this opinion. Ex. xxxviii. 24, comp. 
Num. xxxi. 62. Ex. xxix. 24, 27, 28, comp. Lev. ix. 21. On 
the whole subject see /. G. Oarpzovii Appar, Hist, Crit An- 
tiq, Sacr, p. 699. Ovi/ram, de Sacrif. Relandi Antiq. 
Hebr. iii. 1. Bauer, i. 80. Jahn iii. 396. Kaiser's Bible 
Theol. ii. 119. Michadis on the Mosaic Law, iv. 48. Rosen- 
mUlleri Excurs. in Schol, ad Levit." 

v. The various kinds of sacrifice. 

i. " BuRNT-oppBRiNG (njj?, Chald. «pj^, Yn, Chald. mt??; 
LXX. 6\oKdfyiruiris, Kdpirotfia, dhOKa^tofia, Matt. xii. 33. Philo ; 
6\6Koiv<rrov' Gen. xxii. 13. Job 1. 8,) was the most distin- 
guished of all the sacrifices, and consisted in the immolating 
of a male aninwl victim (comp. Josephi Antiq, Jvd. iii. 10 ; 
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and 1 Sam. vi. 14,) which was Bometimes a bull of three years 
old, sometimes a sheep or goat of one year old, more rarely a 
young dove or turtle-dove. It was always consumed entirely 
in the fire. (' Holocaustum est, quod totum ofTertur Deo, et 
sacro igne consumitur.* Hieron. ad Ezech. xlv.) The sacrifice 
was slain on the north side of the altar, deprived of the skin 
— (the skin belonged to the priests, Lev. vii. 8. ' The law 
ordains that the priests, who minister in the sacrifices, should 
take the hides, a perquisite not a little, but rich in a high 
degree.* PhUo de Sacerd. Honor, p. 833, ed, 1640) — ^and 
cut up into the proper pieces by the ofierer himself. The 
priest received the blood in a bowl, sprinkled it around the 
altar, and then laid all the parts of the victim separately 
upon the fire, which it was his duty to keep always burning. 
Of doves, the priest was to nip off the head with his finger 
nails, squeeze out the blood on the edge of the altar, pluck 
off the feathers, and throw them with the crop into the ash- 
pit, divide it down to the wings, and then completely bum it. 
See Levit. i. 1—17. vi. 1 — 6. 

** The Design of the burnt-offerings was to make atonement 
with God for sins committed, in general, (Lev. i. 4,) and they 
were presented, partly, in the name of the whole nation, 
daily, every morning and evening, (Ex. xzix. 38 — 42. Num. 
vii. 15 — 17, &c. viii. 12. xxviii.) as also in connexion with 
a sin-offering on the great day of atonement, (Lev. xvi. 3,) 
and on the three principal anniversary festivals ; partly, in 
the solemnities of consecration to office, (Lev. viii. 18 — 29. 
ix. 2 — 4. Num. viii. 8,) and partly, by private persons, 
in order to be freed from the condition of Levitical un- 
cleanness; namely, by women after child-bearing, at the 
end of the legally prescribed period for the purification, (Lev. 
xii. 6 — 8,) by lepers when cured, (Lev. xiv. 21, 31,) by Naza- 
rites, when they had touched a dead body, (Num. vi. 11 — 14,) 
and by those referred to in Lev. xv. 1 — 1 5. Persons who brought 
only two doves for a sin-offering, were obliged to make one 
of them a burnt-offering; Lev. v. 10. In later times, even 
heathens sometimes presented this kind of offering : in 
particular, the Emperor Augustus directed to be offered for 
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himself a daily sacrifice of two lambs and a bull. {PhUo, in 
Leg. ad Caium; Joseph, Bell, Jtul. ii. 17.) Hecatombs of 
burnt-offerings are mentioned in Ezra vi. 17. 1 Chron. xxix. 
21. 2 Chron. xxix. 32, Comp. Odyssey, iii. 6 — 9. Ovid, 
Trist. ii. 1, 75." 

ii. " TRBSPAss-OFFERnro and sin-offerino, {sacrificia piacur 
laria,) among the Hebrews, were sacrifices offered for such 
transgressions as were not punished by the laws of the state, 
or which were only known to the conscience of the individual. 
The trespass-offering was called asham, (Q^,) and the sin- 
offering haUath (nKBn) ; and they were actually distinguished, 
both in the prescriptions of the law itself, (Lev. vii. 1 — 10, of 
trespass-offerings ; and iv. 6, 26 — 30, of sin-offerings,) which 
enumerate, with minute care, the circumstances under which 
each of the two was to be brought ; and in other passages ; 
cgr. Num. vi. 12 ; comp. 14. Lev. xiv. 12 ; comp. 19, &c. 

" Trespass-offerings were brought in the following cases : 

" 1. When a person did not inform of a crime committed by 
another, he having been privy to it, and being legally required 
to give information. 

'' 2. When a person had touched any unclean object, and 
discovered it too late, so that he had not brought the sacrifice 
of purification. 

" 3. When a person had rashly sworn that he would do a 
particular thing, and then, through forgetfulness, neglected 
to do it, but thought of .it afterwards when too late. 

*' 4. When a person had, through mistake, applied to a com- 
mon purpose anything which had been consecrated to a holy use. 

** 5, When a person had refused to give up what had been 
committed to his trust, or violated an engagement, or denied 
stolen property which had come into his hands, or concealed 
and forsworn any lost thing which he had found. 

" 6. When any person had, through ignorance, done some- 
thing forbidden, and became afterwards apprised of it. 

" 7% When a man had criminal connexion with a betrothed 
female slave, who was not redeemed, nor had in any other 
way obtained her freedom. Lev. xix. 20—22. To this may 
be added the contracting of idolatrous marriages : see Ezrax. 19. 
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** Besides these, a Nazarite, who had contracted defilement 
by touching a dead body, (Nnm. vi. 9 — 12,) and a leper who 
had been cured, (Lev. xiy. 12, 24,) were to bring a trespass- 
ofiering. 

" The object sacrificed in this kind of offering was different 
on different occasions. In cases 1, 2, and 3, it was a ewe or 
a she-goat ; or, if the sacrificer were poor, it might consist of 
doves or fine flour without oil and incense. In cases 4 and 
5, it was a ram without blemish ; besides which the guilty 
person was to restore the alienated property and add to it 
one-fifth of the value ; in case 4, to the priest, in case 5, to 
the owner or his heirs, or if he had died without heirs, to the 
priest. In cases 6 and 7, the victim was a ram. The Naza- 
lite and healed leper offered a lamb. The victim was always 
slain on the north side of the altar, the blood sprinkled round 
it, and the pieces of &t burned upon it. 

" Sin-offerings were of two kinds, the greater and the less, 

(i.) '* The grecUer, which were offered in the following 
cases: 

" 1. When the high-priest had committed an offence, and 
thereby had brought guilt upon the whole nation. 

** 2. When the whole nation had committed an offence, 
through ignorance, and afterwards repented. 

'* 3. On the great day of atonement, for the high-priest and 
the nation. 

'* In the first of these cases, the victim consisted of a young 
bull, on whose head the high-priest laid his hand and acknow- 
ledged his sin. Then he slew the animal on the north side of 
the altar, spurted the blood with his finger in the holy place 
of the temple seven times towards the veil or curtain which 
separated it from the most holy place, besprinkled the altar 
of incense, and poured out what remained upon the ground 
in the court before the altar of burnt-offering. Only the fat 
and the usual abdominal pieces were burned upon the altar; 
all the rest was burned without the gates of the city. 

'' In the second case, the people offered likewise a young 
bull ; the elders laid their hands upon its head, and it was 
then sacrificed as in the preceding case. 
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** The third respected ihe great day of ATontMxn. This 
was the only public fast-day ordained in the Mosaic law. It 
was celebrated annually on the 10th day (i. 6. from the even- 
ing of the 9th to the eyening of the 10th) of the seventh 
month, Tisri, five days before the feast of Tabernacles. It 
was observed with solemnity equal to that of the Sabbath. 
(Lev. xvi. 1—34. xxiii. 26—32. Num. xxix. 7—11.) The 
high-priest performed the service of the sacrifice, principally 
by himself. After he had purified himself by bathing the 
whole body, and had dressed himself in the appropriate white 
linen garments, he slew a young bull as a sin-offering for 
himself and his £eunily, went into the most holy place, there 
kindled with coals from the altar a composition of perfumes, 
so that the lid of the ark of the covenant (which was regarded 
as the seat of the present Deity) was entirely covered with 
the cloud of smoke, sprinkled some of the blood with his 
finger towards the fore-part of the lid of the ark and seven 
times upon the ground, and in his returning through the holy 
place he smeared some of the blood upon the four comers 
(* the horns') of the altar of incense. Then he brought forth 
two goats as the sin-offering for the whole nation ; but of 
these, only one, that upon which the lot ' for Jehovah' fell, 
was actually slain, and with its blood the same ceremonies 
were repeated that had been performed with that of the young 
bull. The other, upon which the lot 'for Azazel' had fallen, 
after the high-priest had laid his hands upon it, and had con- 
fessed all the sins of the people, was taken, by a person ap- 
pointed for that purpose, to a desert place, and there set at 
liberty. Then the high-priest bathed himself again, put on 
his rich official dress, and brought forth two rams and seven 
yearling lambs (Num. xxix. 9,) as a burnt-sacrifice for himself 
and the nation, and burned upon the altar the usual portions 
of fat of those sin-offerings. All the remains of the victims 
he directed to be carried out of the camp, or the city, and 
there to be burned. (See Marckii Diss. Phil. Theol. 146. />«*- 
sew, de Ingressu Summi Pontif. in Sanct. Sanctorum. Danz. 
in Menschen. N. Test, Talm. 921. Deyling. Obs. Sacr, 177. 
Kirchmeier de Sa^rd. Summi Ingr. Overcamp, de eod, arg,) 
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'* The following remarks are added, for the elucidation of 
some particulars. 

" (1.) The Ceremonial of this sacred solemnity is yery ex- 
plicitly detailed by the Talmudical writings ; but it is not 
easy to determine with certainty how much of their descrip- 
tions was actually practised. Josephus gives but little infer- 
mation on these points.* In the relation which he gives, it 
will be at once perceived that much of the scriptural statement 
is omitted; for example, the chan^ng of the high-priest's 
dress, and the burning of perfumes, upon which so much stress 
appears to be laid in the passages above cited irom the book 
of Leviticus ; much also is more closely defined ; as, in parti- 
cular, it would appear, from the words 'he takes into the 
temple some of the blood,' &c., that the high-priest carried 
the blood of both the sin-offerings at the same time into the 
most holy place ; which is not quite clear from the passages 
in Leviticus. 

** The substance of what the Talmudists say upon this sub- 
ject is as follows. 

" [1.] That, in addition to the peculiar observances of the 
day of atonement, the high-priest had to perform the ordinary 
service of a sabbath ; such as the lighting of the lamps, the 
presentation of the morning and evening sacrifice, &e. of 
which nothing occurs in the Bible or in Josephus, but which 
i& certainly not improbable. 

* ** On the 10th day of the same month, reckoning by the moon, they 
fast till the evening. On this day they saciiflce a bvdl, two rams, seven 
Iambs, and a kid as a sin-offering. To these they add also two kids ; of 
which one is conveyed to the desert beyond the boundaries of the country, 
to be an Averting and Deprecation for the whole people, on account of 
their sins; and the other they take to the cleanest of the places adjoining 
to the city, and there they burn it with its skin, without using any cere- 
monies of purification. A bull is likewise burned in the same manner, 
provided, not by the people, but by the high-priest at his own expense. 
When it is slain, he takes into the temple some both of its blood and of the 
kid's, and sprinkles it seven times with his finger on the covering [of the 
ark], and the same on the pavement : this also he repeats, an equal num- 
ber of times in the body of the temple and around the golden altar; and 
he carries the rest into the open air, and sprinkles it round the greater 
altar. In addition to these, they lay [to be burned] upon the altar the 
ih^oxai] horns and legs, the kidneys, and the fat, with the lobe of the 
liver. The high-priest also presents a ram as a whole burnt-sacrifice to 
God." Josephi Aniiq, Jud. III. x. 3. 
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** [2.] That he went four times into the most holy place : 
first, with the sacred perfume, daring which time a priest waa 
shaking the blood of the bull, that it might not coagulate ; 
the second time, with the blood of the bull ; the third, with 
that of the goat ; and the fourth time, to fetch out the censer 
of inc^ise. Of all this the Bible and Josephus say nothing, 
and Philo directly contradicts the assertion.* 

" [3.] That, at the third time of his staying in the temple, 
as soon as he had returned into the holy place, he i^rinkled 
eight times the blood of the bull and afterwards of the goat 
towards the veil, then poured together the two bloods and 
therewith smeared the horns of the altar of incense and a part 
of its surface ; and at last poured the rest of the blood at the 
bottom of the altar of bumt-olfering. 

" [4.] They add a fable about a purple bandage, a part of 
which was tied to the goat that was sent skWStj.—fMischna, 
Surenhtisii, II. 206. Joma, vi. 8. Schdbba, ix. 3. TerttUlian. 
adv. Jvd. iii. 3. Maimonid. in Orenii OpiisciU. vii. 651, 819. 
On the seyen days' preparation of the high-priest for this 
solemn day, see Belandi, Antiq. Hebr. iv. 6, 6. Carpzov, 
Apparat, p. 434.) 

" (2.) The signification of the word Azazbl (Vi.mw) has been 
the subject of much controversy, and we can scarcely expect 
it to be brought to a satisfactory detenninaticm. Some un- 
derstand by this term the pldce to which the goat was to be 
driven, a rugged valley which, according to Eben Ezra, was 
not far from Sinai : this is the opinion of Jonathan [the Tar- 
gumist] and many of the rabbis, and among the modems, 
Yatablus ; and it corresponds to the Arabic ^t7 azaz,a rugged 
Tnountain, and the Greek aKKripofidrris. — Others maintain that 
Azazel was the name given to the goat itself; so the LXX. 
iLvovofjLiraios' Symmachus, dace^oyiivos' the Vulgate, hircus 
emissaHua; [the authorized Ikiglish Version, scape-goat; 
and most modem versions adopt the same or a similar ren* 

* " If even the high-priest himself should enter into it on more than 
this one day in the year, or more than a second time on that day, he 
would meet inevitable death." Legaiio ad Caium ; p. 103&. 
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dering: Luther haa 'the acquitted goat;* the Geneva YerBion 
of 1806, * the goat destined to be thrown down the precipice :' 
Calvin and Diodati have Azazely untranslated.] But this 
meaning is extremely difficult to be rendered probable. See 
Oesenius'a Hehr. Lex. — Others take it for an Arabic broken 
plural, nghrazazd, lonesomeness, solitude, desert, rrrt: ^. 
So Bochart, Carpzov. Rosenmuller, jun. in his Scholia, Hack- 
mann, J aha, and Qesenius, in his Lehrgebaude. — Others have 
thought that by this name was understood a wicked spirit, 
to whom this goat laden with sins was to be devoted. So, 
following many of the rabbis, Spencer, de Legib. Bit. Hebr, 
and see Ammon*s Bible Theol. BosenmuUer's Ancient and 
Modem Oriental lUvMr. Oesenius in his Lexicon. The 
doctrine concerning daemons, maintained by the later Jews 
and the Mahometans, actually applies this name [and others 
like it] to wicked spirits. But this might be a fiction of the 
later Judaism : at least, as we find no vestiges of a belief in 
wicked angels and daemons before the time of the captivity,* 
we should hardly build the explanation of this subject upon 
such very insecure data. Comp. Lev. xvii. 7, and Bochart 
in his Hierozoicon, L 746. — Finally, there are some who un- 
derstand the word as compounded of V9 and ^, and signifying 
the departing goat ; in which the only difficulty is that, in 
other places t^ denotes a kid, not a goat. On this subject, 
see Carpzov. Appar., Bochart, Marckdi SyUoge, p. 172. Le 
Moyne Varia Sacra, ii. 649. Schroder, Frischmvth, and 
Schafshausen, in their respective Dissertations on this sub- 
ject ; and other authors." 

(3.) On the Symbolical Design of this observance, " It 
is not certain whether the goat which was driven into the 
wilderness, was considered merely as doing penance or 
making atonement for the sins of the nation, in their stead ; 
or as carrying away with him the burden of sins, as it 
were from the presence of Jehovah. The latter idea appears 
the more probable, especially on account of the analogy 

* A position which we do not concede to Dr. Winer. 
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with the offering of paiifieation, mentioned in Lev. xiv. i — 7, 
in whicli the one bird's being allowed to go free eonld 
scarcely be for any other reason, than ajmbolically to 
take away with it the imparity of the leper. ' See Wilnug 
da Feed. B43. Spfwxr, 1061. Bauer; SSahiad ; and De 
Wette. 

" (1.) No iolemnity, simlliir to tliia day of atonement, is 
to be found in any nation of antiquity. The Mohammedan 
month of fiuting, Bamadan, has some degree of resemblance 
to 11 ; and still more the fast^ay of the Hindoos, Sandra- 
jonoa (Prkstlej^e Compar. of Ike Imtit. of Moses with tha$e 
of (ie Hindoos, <S:c.) The SupplicaHonea of the ficmans, 
which were ordered upon any public calamity, were of a 
vety different description. See Livy, Hi. 7. xxiy. 10. xxrii. 
87. — On the whole sal(jeet, see Beland, ir. fl. Carpaov. 
App. i33. Leiisdeni FhHol. Hebr. Miict. 281. Midler de 
BU. FesH Bxp. HochiUUer de Festo Exp. Bauer. John. 

" (ii.) The Usser kind of ain offerings. These were brought 
In the following cases. 

"1. When a magistrate committed an olTeace through 
error. The sacrifice was a kid, whose blood was partly 
smeared upon the altar, partly poured upon the groond ; 
the fct pieces only came to the altar-; the rest fell to the 
priest. Lev. It. 22—28. 

"2. When a private person sinned through ignorance. 
The sacrifice was a ewe or a female kid. 
"8. When a woman was purified from a long-continoed 

B ; or, aft«r child-birth, had reached the time of 

. Lev. IT. 26—30. lii. 8-8. 
IT. 2, li, 16. 

in a Kazarite had touched a corpse, or the time 

WHS completed. Num. ri. 10 — 14. 

ihe consecration of a priest or Lerite. Ler, ii. 

iii. 8, 12. 

Lhe purification of a leper. Lev. liv. 19 — SI. 

cases 3, 4, 5, and T, the sacrifice was usually a 
dove ; but in the flth, ui oi or a goat. Befer- 
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ences as above, and Num. vii. Ezra vi. 17. viii. 85. Num. 
xix. But all the cases 3 to 7, are exempted from the general 
rule in Lev. iv. 2, 13. xxii. 27. 

** From a comparison of the directions concerning tres- 
passK)ffering8 and sin-offerings, it follows: 

"1. That in numerous cases, both the kinds of sacrifice 
were united. 

'^ 2. That in both, an acknowledgment of trespass or sin 
was required. 

''3. That the chief difference between the ceremonies 
prescribed in each case consisted in the manner of sprink- 
ling the blood. On the other hand, it is not clear what 
distinction the lawgiver made between D^ trespass, and 
nMcn sin : since there does not appear any foundation for 
making an essential difference in the kind of the trans- 
gressions which were expiated by the one or the other kind 
of sacrifice. Hypotheses on this subject, widely different 
or directly contradictory to each other, have been main- 
tained by the numerous writers on Hebrew Archaeology; 
of which only the principal can be here stated, and a 
brief opinion offered upon them. — (See J, C. Schubert de 
his Sacrif.) 

''(1.) Some have held the sin-offering to have been pre- 
sented on occasion of the more heinous offences, and the 
trespass-offering for those of a less aggravated character ; 
(Venemaf Diss. Sacr. 822, comp. Maimonid. Mor. Nev. 
iii. 46.) Others invert this opinion; (Bonfrbre on Lev. 
iv.) The former sentiment has however more in its &vour, 
though the distinction does not apply to . every case of 
sin-offering ; as, of the lesser kind, cases 3, 4, 5, and 7, 
and in no way is it made clear, hy what standard the law- 
giver estimated the comparative greatness or lightness of 
transgressions. 

" (2.) Some refer the trespass-offerings to the violation of 
a covenant, or tacit contract, with the priests, the fellow- 
citizens, and the married men; and they suppose that the 
reason of the presentation lies in the accusing conscience 
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of the offender; fCremer. Antiq. Soar, Porc. ii. 75 ;) but this 
cannot be applied to the case of lepers; and, upon the 
whole, the idea of a covenant is too far-fetched. Also, it 
is not peculiarly nor merely the priest who sustained da- 
mage, by the alienation of anything that was consecrated 
to Jehovah : but we may, with equal propriety, apply the 
same term to the violation of a covenant between Jehovah 
and mankind ; consequently the whole hypothesis is over- 
thrown, for this idea of a covenant with Jehovah may be 
applied to all the kinds of sin-offering, 

" (3.) Others suppose that the trespass-offerings were to 
be brought by those whose transgression was secret, or in- 
capable of being proved by any human accuser; but th6 
sin-offerings, by those whose crimes might be proved by 
witnesses. (Rdandi Antiq. Sacr. iii. 4, 4. Schvlz Archcsol. 
269. Sehwarz de Nexu Doctr, Lev, et Chr. 20. Bauer, i. 148.) 
For the support of this opinion, stress is laid upon a pas- 
sage in Josephus,* and another in Philo.f But De Wetle 
justly, remarks that this difference does not apply to all the 
cases that have been adduced (e. g. Num. vi. 12, 14. Lev. 
xiv. 12, 24. Lev. xv. 26—30), and he adds, 'It may be 
supposed that the true reason of a distinction, which had 
at first existed between those kinds of sacrifice, had, in 
process of time, gone into oblivion, and become neglected^ 
while yet the distinction itself was, in an imperfect manner, 
kept up.' 

'* (4.) Others have regarded the trespass-offering as a sacri- 
fice for a sin of omission, and the sin-offering for one of comr 

* " He who from ignorance falls into this amenableness, offers a lamb 
and a female kid of the same age. — But he' who commits the offence, being 
himself aware of it, though no other person could convict him, sacrifices 
a ram ; for so the law ordains." — Antiq. Jud. III. ix. 3. 

t " If any person tell a lie about a partnership, or a thing deposited with 
him, or a thing that has been stolen, or a thing found which another had 
lost, though he may have thought tiiat he had escaped conviction from 
accusers, yet he becomes his own accuser, convicted inwardly by his own 
'Conscience, and he takes the blame to himself for his falsehood and per- 
jury, confessing to the opposite party the ii^ustice which he has done ; — 
he must restore the property that had been alienated, — adding a fifth of 
the value;~the law commands him to bring a ram." — De Fictimit, Op. 
p. 844. 
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mission. So Michaelis, on Lev. v. 1 — 5. SuppL ad Lex. 718, 
Wamehros's Antiq. 150, 153. Babor's Antiq. 436. Simonis's 
Jewish Antiq. iii. 3. John, ii. 331. iii. 388; and, on the 
contrary side, Bauer, 148. Oesenius's Lex. D^. An ex- 
ample of trespass-offerings for sins of active transgression 
occurs in Lev. v. 17 — 19. (Against the highly arbitrary 
conjecture of Michaelis, see Voter on the Pentat.) The 
passages. Num. vi. 11. Lev. xiv. 12. 24. Lev. xv. 25, &c. 
treat not in the least of sins of omission. Lev. v. 17 — 19, 
stands against Saubert's hypothesis, that by transgressions 
tD^ intentional and deliberate crimes were intended, and 
by sins rw^n the offences arising from ignorance or error, 
Lev. V. 6, opposes Rosenmliller, who maintains that male 
lambs were always used. 

" As none of these attempts is satisfactory, and as, in the 
statements of the law itself, nothing is contained that can, in 
any measure, conduct us safely to a determination upon the 
distinction between the sin-offering and the trespass-offering, 
it seems best entirely to renounce making a distinction. 

" It remains to be investigated, what idea, as to the design 
and END, was connected with the putting to death of the victim 
sacrificed in sin-offerings and trespass-offerings ; that is, 
whether the sacrifice was regarded merely as a present to the 
offended Deity : or, as Michaelis supposed, a civU penalty 
(Mosaic Law, IV. 64) ; or as a representative and substitute 
of the person who offered it, thus acknowledging himself to be 
a sinner, and to be deserving of death ; (see the RablJinical 
work Reschith Chocma, 3. Orotius de Satis/, cap. x. Staiidlin 
in the G6ttliche Bihliothek, ii. 847. Sushind in Flatt's Ma^gaz. 
iii. 196.) The formula ' shall make an atonement for him,* 
&c. (Lev. V. 18. xiv. 19, and many other places,) does not 
completely clear up the subject : and the laying on of the hand 
is not decisive in fiivour of the last idea, since that ceremony 
was used in other sacrifices. But the following reasons favour 
this idea of. the death of the victim as a sv^titute for the 
offerer. 

*' 1, As the sin-offerings were usually attended with blood, 
and as the Hebrews regarded the blood as the seat of life 
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(Ley. zyii. 1,) the sheddinp of the blood might be a very 
proper symbol of the out^treaming life : compare also 
Lev. vi. 19. 

" 2. Other sacrifices also were symbols of a substitutionary 
death : for example, the sacrifice for ratifying a covenant ; 
(Jer. xxxiv. 18 — 20 ;) and the sin-offering on account of a 
murder perpetrated by some unknown person ; (Deut. zxi.) 
This idea stands also in evident connexion with the Azazel, 
or goat for a sin-offering, which, on the great day of atone- 
ment, was driven into the wilderness. 

" 8. MiDTT signifies to bear the loss of any thing j or to make 
good the darnage sustained, (Gen xxxi. 39) ; and this word 
is' also used to denote an expiation : and so the noun '^ 
{kopher) connected with the verb "©3 (kipper) denotes a ran- 
som-price. [This noun and verb are those used in the descrip- 
tion of the Levitical sacrifices.] 

" 4. The idea of an expiation by sacrificed victims was 
undeniably prevalent among other nations of antiquity. Of 
the Egyptians, Herodotus says, that having cut off the head 
of the sacrificed victim, ' they utter a long string of execra- 
tions upon it,— and they throw it into the river : — in uttering 
their execrations, — their design is that, if any evil be immi- 
nent over themselves, the sacrificers, or over their country, it 
may be turned upon this head. In this manner, with regard 
to the heads of sacrificed animals, and the libations of wine, 
all the Egyptians use the same rites in all their temples.' 
EtUerpe, 39. And so Caesar, concerning the Gauls ; * They 
are all extremely addicted to superstition : therefore it is their 
practice, when seized with alarming diseases, or going to 
battle, or exposed to other dangers, to vow that they will sacri- 
fice human victims, or even themselves ; in which sacrifices 
the Druids are the priests : for it is their opinion that the 
majesty of the immortal gods can be propitiated, only by 
giving the life of man for the life of man.* B. G. vi. 16." 

iii. Of the kinds of sacrifice, the last to be enumerated is 
" the THANK-OFPBRnra (apj^) TOJ, tvxapurrucoy, x^"^P^y, 
ttprivuchv) consisting in the presentation of a bull, sheep, or 
goat, without blemish, and of either sex ; which was brought 
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by the offerer^ with laying on of hands, to the altar, and was 
slain by him on the south side of it. The priest received the 
blood and sprinkled it round the altar. The pieces of fat only 
were burned. The breast and shoulder, the former of which the 
offerer was to heave and the latter to wave, belonged to the 
priest. The rest was applied to the use of a sacrificial feast : 
compare 1 Cor. x. 18. 

'' The thank-offerings were brought, sometimes on account 
of a particular blessing received from Jehovah, called therefore 
a sacirifice of praise, rnin dJtb, LXX. Bvtria dfioXoyias, alif4a€wSf) 
sometimes from the general feeling of pious inclination, a 
free^ffill offering (rnip ;) sometimes on the satis£Ekction of a 
vow (nig) Num. vi. 14. The first were united with meat- 
offerings consisting of unleavened cakes, and a leavened loaf 
which went to the priest : the sacrificial feast was obliged to 
be held on the same day : Lev. vii. 15, 16 ; while, in the case 
of any other thank-offering, this feast might be put off to the 
second day ; (Lev. vii. 16. iii. 7, 11 — 36. Deut. xii. 12 — 18.) 
Carpzov. 706. Batter, i. 119. Jahn, iii. 395. 

" Among thank-offerings, in the most extensive sense, 
might be reckoned the presentation of the first-bom and the 
first-fruits, the second tythe, and the Lamb of the passover." 

On the respective articles which Dr. Winer has thus eluci- 
dated, the reader may advantageously consult the recent 
English edition of Oalmefs Dictionary, with the additions of 
the late Mr. Charles Taylor. 

Note IX.— page 21. 

The Crowned Priest and Kino. 

Zech. vi. 13. To assure ourselves of correctly interpreting 
this verse, it is necessary to review the whole scene as repre- 
sented in vision to the prophet; chap. vi. 9 — 15. The re- 
turned Jews were dejected by their difiiculties, and had sunk 
into supineness and coldness. The prophet is directed to 
receive a contribution of silver and gold, which four principal 
persons, recently arrived from Babylon, had brought in aid of 
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the restoration of the temple. The idea of a contribution or 
a consecrated gift is inferred from the connexion and circmn- 
stULces, and from the exact rendering of the words, " Take 
from the captives [literally, the captivity ; but the abstract 
noim is often put to denote the persons who had been dragged 
into captivity ; as, for instance, Ezra vi. 19. Jer. xxviii. 4. 
xxix. 1, 4, 20, 31. Ezek. i.l. iii. 11, 16. xi. 24, 26. Dan. vi. 14,] 
from Heldai, from Tobijahu, and from Jedaiah :" something 
must be understood as governed by the verb, and this is 
supplied after the same verb in the next sentence, " Take 
silver and gold." With a portion of this silver and gold, 
he is instructed to make, or procure to be made '' crowns : ** 
how many, is not mentioned ; but two is the most probable 
and generally supposed number, because, had more been 
signified, it is contrary to usage to omit the numeral ; be- 
cause one crown seems to be intended to be made of each 
of the two metals ; and because the reference of this coro- 
nation is to the two offices of royalty and priesthood.* 
These crowns he is to place, with the solemnity of a pro- 
phetic act commanded by God, upon the head of Joshua ; 
uttering a divine declaration. After this ceremony, he is 
directed to commit the crowns to the four persons, who 
had been witnesses of the act, that they might deposit 
them in the temple, to be a constant memorial of this signi- 
ficant and encouraging transaction. There is great difficulty 
in the interpretation of the last clause of v. 13, whether, by 
DTTTa^ iht two or ih&m both, we are to understand Jehovah and 
the person predicted and named a branch, as is maintained 
by De Dieu and Yitringa ; or Zerubbabel and Joshua ; or the 
two offices of dignity represented by the two crowns, and as 

* " The crown was a symbol of a person preeminently venerable and 
sacred : among the ancient Hebrews, it was worn not only by kings, but 
also by priests, (Ex. xxviii. 36, 37. xxix. 6. 2 Sam. i. 10,) the form of each 
being somewhat different. The double crown placed upon the head of a 
single person, Joshua, represented the twofold dignity, the royal and the 
priestly, to be united in some one person, that is the priesthood of the 
Messiah (whom Joshua here represented) according to the order of Mel- 
chizedec, by which the Messiah was to be both King and Priest of the 
Most High God. — Joshua, both in name and in the prophetic signification 
of his office, prefigured the Messiah." RotenmuUer, junior^ in he. 
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Michaelis thinks, by two thrones also ; or the two great par- 
ties of Jews and Gtentiles who, by the gospel of Christ, were 
to be brought into one united body. Each of these opinions 
has been maintained by persons of learning and judgment. 
The second seems unwarranted, because Zerubbabel has no 
share in this part of the prophecy. The third is adopted by 
the larger number of eminent critics, among whom we find 
Calvin, Drusius, Henry, Prebendary Lowth, Michaelis, Dathe, 
and the younger BosenmUller ^ but I must confess that it 
appears to me somewhat forced, and that the supplying by in- 
ference an antecedent to the reUtttive increases the difficulty. 
The fourth is the introduction of a new idea, expressed by a 
pronoun of reference, but which has not the antecedent as- 
sumed, nor any grounds for supplying it to the reader's mind. 
But I conceive that no solid objection lies against the first 
interpretation : the personal and maficuline form readily at- 
taches to the two persons mentioned immediately before, and 
which must be the principal objects in the mind of the reader, 
Jehovah, and the person whose name and aetions the prophecy 
describes : and the connexion of sentiment is natural, plain, 
and of the highest importance, namely, that there is the most 
perfect union of the Lawgiver and the Saviour in the " coun- 
sel of peace," the plan of wisdom, rectitude, and love for con- 
ferring eternal blessings upon mankind. I have thought it 
right to state these reasons, in a great measure because I am 
led by them to differ in some points from a learned and valu- 
able author, who has recently opened his great resources of 
biblical knowledge, in the illustration of the deeply interesting 
but difficult portion of prophecy comprised in the first six 
chapters of Zechariah. See A Commentary on the Vision of 
Zechariah the Prophet : with a Corrected Translation and 
Critical Notes : by the Rev, John Stonard, D. D, Hector qf 
Aldingham. Upon these positions, I submit a translation of 
the whole passage. 

" Further, a message of Jehovah was [given] to me, saying. 
Take from [the people of] the captivity, from Heldai, from 
Tobijahu, and from Jedaiah ; and go thou this day ; go to 
the house of Josiah the son of Zephanlah, who are come from 

s 
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Babylon; even take Bilver and gold, and make crowns, and 
put upon the head of Joshua the son of Josedek, the high* 
priest ; and speak to him saying, Thus speaketh Jehovah [the 
God] of hosts, saying, Behold, a man : his name Zemach :* 
and from his ground shall he spring forth and build the 
temple of Jehovah. Even he himself shall build the temple 
of Jehovah : even he himself shall bear the honour. And he 
shall sit and rule upon his throne ; even he shall be Priest 
upon his throne; and the peaceful determination shall be 
between these two. And the crowns shall be [committed] to 
Helem, and to Tobiah, and to Jedaiah, and to Hen f the son 
of Zephaniah, for a memorial in the temple of Jehovah. And 
men from afar shall come and .build in the temple of Jehovah, 
and they shall know that Jehovah [the God] of hosts hath 
sent me unto you. This shall be, if ye diligently listen to 
the voice of Jehovah your God." 

Probably in allusion to the annual Levitical expiation, and 
therefore with an anticipative reference to the real and effec- 
tual sacrifice of Jesus, the words are added to the first mention 
of the Branch and the Stone of salvation (ch. iii. 9.) "and I 
will take away the iniquity of that land in one day." 

Note X. — ^page 24. 

These instances are the following. 

" That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 

* I have thought it advisable to follow Luther, Le Cdne, Michaelis, 
and Dathe, in not translating this word ; partly because the naked term 
sproutt hud, or branch, gives an image which, though readily admitted in 
the oriental style, does not comport well widi our mode of expression ; 
and partly because I doubt whether the rendering of the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate does not better express the prophet's meaning, in which case 
we should use the term ruing-ttar, day-spring, or some equivalent ex- 
pression. The word Zemach denotes that which i^oots forth and in- 
creases, and is applied both to the budding and growing of vegetation, 
and to the rising and shining of a heavenly body : see chap. iii. 8. Is. iv. 
2. Jer. xxiii. 5, in which places ^e LXX. render it by dvaroXrj, and 
compare Luke i. 78. The Chaldee paraphrast gives the clause, <' Behold 
the man, Messiah is his name ;" and it is "justly so rendered," adds 
Rosenmiiller, for we have seen in chap. iii. 8, that the Messii^ is intended 
by the name Zemach " the Branch.''* 

* The difference of the names in the two recitals of them, has been 
accounted for in various ways. In ancient proper names, both sacred 
and profane, variations often occur, arising from causes which we can 
only conjecture, 
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prophet, saying, He hath taken our infirmities and carried 
our diseases." Matt. viii. 17.—" And the scripture was ful- 
filled which saith, He was numbered with transgressors." 
Mark xv. 28.— "I say unto you that still this which has been 
written must be fulfilled in me, and he was numbered with 
transgressors ; for certainly the things [written] concerning 
me have accomplishment." Luke xxii. 37.—" That the word 
of Esaias the prophet might be fulfilled, which he said. Lord, 
who hath believed our report, and to whom hath the arm of 
the Lord been revealed 1" John xii. 38.—" Philip heard him 
reading the prophet Esaias:— the portion of the scripture 
which he was reading was this : As a sheep he is led to the 
slaughter ; and dumb, as a lamb before his shearer, so openeth 
he not his mouth. In his abasement the judgment [exercise 
of justice] was taken from him ; but who shall narrate his 
generation ] For his life is taken from the earth." Acts viii. 
80—33.—" Esaias saith. Lord, who hath believed our report ]" 
Rom. X. 16. — " Who himself bore our sins in his own body 
upon the wood [of the cross ;] in order that, renouncing our 
sins, we might live to rightefousness ; by whose stripes [^'a«;^, 
the singular, put to denote the whole class of sufiering from 
cruel bruises,] ye are healed : for ye were as sheep going 
astray." 1 Pet. ii. 24, 25. 

In these, as in many other citations, we see that the apostles 
did not bind themselves to a servile literality ; evidently re- 
garding "the mind of Christ" as residing in the sentiment, 
which might be expressed in various forms of words. They 
are generally, but not entirely, taken from the LXX. The 
first passage deviates quite from the LXX. and is nearer to 
the Hebrew, as it diflfers only by the use of a synecdoche (not 
uncommon in any language) applying the general expression 
-to a more restricted particularity. The compassion of the 
Lord Jesus for the pains and sorrows of men, his unceasing 
efforts under oppressive difficulties for their relief, the fact of 
all our physical sufferings being the effects of sin, and the 
great fact also that, by the reconciling propitiation which 
Christ has effected, the " sting of death" and of all earthly 
woes is drawn out, and they are converted into instruments 
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of blessing, to the faithful ; — are considerations which shew 
the reasonableness and justness of the application. 

The quotation in the Book of Acts is taken almost exactly 

from the LXX. which does not present a close conformity with 

what some call " the Hebrew verity :" but there is accordance 

in all that is essential, the fundamental sentiments are the 

same, that the sufferings and death of the Christ were endured, 

not as deserved by himself but in direct contrariety to his 

actual personal merits, and therefore inflicted upon him as a 

substitutional person, or, which is the same thing in other 

words, a sacrifice for the sin of man, in order that all who 

cordially concur in its design, may be delivered from all 

penal evil and raised to the enjoyment of the highest good. 

That no citation or allusion to the passage, as a testimony 

to the doctrine of expiation, occurs in the Epistles of Paul, 

must be acknowledged to be remarkable. The adversaries of 

the implication have hence drawn an argument against it. 

But their conclusion is evidently illogical. We have, indeed^ 

as much of the apostolic writings preserved to us as is suffi. 

cient to convey a perfect knowledge of Christianity, yet it is 

not certain that we have all that any of the apostles ever 

committed to writing ; and it is far more than probable that 

many of their expositions, modes of teaching, and arguments 

from the Old Testament, have not been so perpetuated. 

Though we may not be able to give the reason for this, except 

the general one of the apostle John (chap. xxi. 25), it is our 

duty to acquiesce in the fact as divinely wise and beneficent, 

while we cultivate gratitude for that sufficient measure of 

inspired writing with which we are favoured. Unless we 

made a far better improvement of what we possess, no reason 

can we have for complaining that more has not been granted 

to us. 

When our Blessed Lord, in the commencement of his last 
sufferings, applied to his case a sentence of this prophecy, he 
added a general declaration which appears designed to em- 
brace the remaining particulars of it. " I say unto you that 
this which is written miist be accomplished in me, and he was 
numbered with the transgressors : for also the things [or say- 
ings, To^ ircpl 4uov\ concerning me have an accomplishment." 
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Luke xxii. 37. That, under this latter clause, Jesus had re- 
ference to the other contents of the passage, is freely admitted 
by De Wette, late Theological Professor in the University of 
Berlin, and now at Basle ; who was one of the most daring Anti- 
supematuralists, but is now (1828,— alas, in a few years more, 
the hope has expired !) — said to have avowed a salutary change 
of sentiment Would to God that it may be so ; and that he may 
prove the sincerity of his penitence and conversion by labour- 
ing to remedy the moral mischief which he has perpetrated ! 
"Quee in iUo loco adduntur, koI rA wcpl 4fju>v t4\os ttx^i, 
docent respici ad plura alia de Jesu praesignificata, quae 
Tuivd dubie in iUo ipso oraculo quaerenda sunt.** (De Morte 
JSxpiatorid Jesu Christi ; p. 94. Berlin, 1813.) In this dis- 
quisition, he readily admits that Paul and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews held the doctrine of an expiatory 
sacrifice by the death of Christ ; but he, without hesitation or 
any appearance of modest difficulty, imputes their doing so 
partly to prejudice and superstition, partly to the apostles in 
general having misunderstood their great Master, and partly 
to a wise and benevolent dexterity ; for, says he, '* this doc- 
trine proved of the greatest benefit to the interests of Chris- 
tianity, as it served successfully to attack and overthrow 
the Jewish superstition, to which many Christians still 
adhered, by shewing that all other sacrifices were rendered 
useless, and abolished by the sole and supreme sacrifice of 
Christ." p. 103. He represents Jesus as the purest, wisest, 
and best of moral teachers ; forming and altering his plan 
according to circumstances ; occasionally mistaken and f&iling 
in his calculations ; but, with wonderful sagacity and presence 
of mind, making even those croas accidents to turn to good, 
in some other way ,* and, when he perceived that, from the 
position in which he stood, having mortally provoked the 
Jewish hierarchy, his falling a sacrifice to their vengeance 
was inevitable, he, with admirable heroism, making a virtue 
<^ necessity, boldly predicted his own violent death, and im< 
pressed the minds of his disciples with such sentiments as 
would ultimately convert his very disaster into the advantage 
of his cause. With respect to the doctrine of the Atonement 
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itself, the subject of Ms book> he says, " If we consider the 
influence which this doctrine has upon the human mind, it 
is, in the highest degree, injurious to religion, by producing 
that quiet to the soul, conscious of its sins, which it ought to 
seek fsuis propriis vvHbus) only by its own powers. Yet I 
would not be understood to say that the doctrine of the satia- 
faction of Christ cannot be combined with sincere religion : I 
only affirm that the opinion of his death being an expiation 
for sin, is favourable to the indolence of men. The divine 
excellency of the Christian religion is especially conspicuous 
in this, that it directs men to seek their salvation within their 
own breasts, without any foreign aid whatsoever." p. 102. 
This plain avowal is, indeed, nothing more than the old 
Pelagianism, and is the general doctrine of our modem Uni- 
tarians ; but if this naked statement should lead any to in-^ 
stitute a serious comparison of it with the Holy Scriptures^ 
the result can hardly fail to be useful. Who does not perceive 
that, by this theory, prayer for spiritual blessings, with which 
the Scriptures abound, is rendered absurd and even impious 1 
And are the public in Germany capable of believing such men 
as De Wette, who, with the history of their own immortal 
Luther and his constellation of attendant stars before their 
eyes, can say that the doctrines of redemption favour human, 
indolence ? 

Note XL— page 26. 

Isaiah un* 

Few divines or critics bearing the name of Christian, have 
been hardy enough to deny the application of this most dis- 
tinguished prophecy to the sufferings and death of Christ, till 
some recent German writers, of the class which has obtained 
the unmerited denomination of RoMonaUsts, have shewn that 
scarcely any impiety is too bold for their taste in speculation 
or their readiness in avowal. The denial of all real prophecy 
or any other kind of immediate revelation, and the assertion 
that Jesus and his apostles had no sound and just principles 
in the allegation and application of Old Testament passages^ 
are parts of their system : the rest, therefore, can occasion no 
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Buiprise. But such adversaries are &ot to be answered by 
silence ; and contempt is no part of the Christian's armoury. 
Our duty is to hear them with patience and candour^ and to 
answer them as truth shall require. 

The celebrated Dr. William Qesenius, (Divinity Professor 
in the University of Halle, and whose reputation as the great 
Hebrew scholar of the age has eclipsed that of Eichhom,) has 
stated the arguments of the AnH-Messianists ; and it may 
well be supposed that he has not failed to represent them in 
all the strength that they are capable of, as unhappily he is 
a partisan of their opinion. I shall copy them from his 
PhiloiagykhrKrUiker und Historischer Commentar iiber den 
Jeaaia; voL iii. p. 162 — 164. Leipzig, 1821. He, with De 
Wette and others of their kind, TnalntAins that the object of 
the pathetic passage before us is to depict, under the figure of 
an imaginary person, the neglect and ill-treatment which the 
£uthful and patriotic prophets met with from their ungrateful 
countrymen. 

" — As a prophecy of the sufierings, death, and exaltation 
of Christ, this passage cannot be admitted ; for the following 
reasons. 

Ohj, *'i. The application to the -Messiah which the Kew 
Testament makes of the place, is no proof of this being its 
original historical sense ; because the established principle of 
interpretation in the period of the New Testament, was to 
expound and apply the Old Testament in a prophetic sense, 
without the least regard to the proper and genuine meaning 
of a passage. Moreover, this passage is not made use of in 
application to the doctrine of an ea^iatory deaiJi, and Matt, 
viii. 17 is quite contrary to such an application.'' 

Reply. 1. That accommodations of Old Testament sentences 
are, in the New Testament, occasionally made to occurrences 
and occasions, as they arose, and to which there had been no 
reference in the original passage, we readily admit. But this 
admission does not involve any denial or doubt of the solid 
grounds on which Jesus and Ms inspired followers declared 
passages of the Old Testament to have been vitered 
by the Holy Spirit expressly with a rtference to the subjects 
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fb which they are attached. It is as clear as the noon-day 
8un, that, if this be not admitted^ the claims of our Lord and 
Saviour to be a messenger from God, or even to be an honest 
man, are exploded ; and there is an end of Christianity as a 
divine institution. Truly, it is a very melancholy exhibition 
of moral character that, with this consequence fully before 
their eyes, mei^ should be found who pertinaciously maintain 
the antecedent, and yet persist in calling themselves Christians, 
and usurping the offices of Clergymen and Theological Pro- 
fessors !* The position itself we oppose in three ways. 

(1.) By appealing to the great general evidence of the 
supernatural origin of Christianity^ and the divine inspiration 
of the Apostles. 

(2.) By a train of argument upon the nature and design of 
the dispensations of God under tiie Old Testament ; tracing a 
unity of plan from the beginning ; observing the progress of 
this plan of gracious restoration ; marking the comprehensive 
and admirable system of preparative instructions, institutions, 
and events ; and evincing that Christianity is no other than 
the completion of the whole, the accomplishment of that one 
and sole method of reconciling a lost world to God, which his 
infinite mercy had put into operation as soon as sin deformed 
and ruined our nature. An enlarged view of this grand 
plan of God, constantly illuminated by the increasing dis- 
coveries of revelation, discloses innumerable points of re- 
ference and contcuct, between the dispensation of the patriarchs 
and prophets, and that of the blessed Jesus ; to the effect that 
the closest connexion is shewn to subsist between the Hebrew 
Scriptures and the Christian ; and those individual instances 
of correspondence, which a purblind, narrow-minded, self-in- 
flated rationalist dares to call inconsistent with hermenetitic 
and eooegetical rules, are evinced to stand upon the strongest 
ground of reason and evidence. 

(8.) By a sincere examination of the single passages, in 

which the New Testament writers affirm a fulfilment of the 

« 

* See an article in the EetecUe Revimif, for July, 1827, on " The Neolo- 
gists of Germany;" and anotiier in that for November, on " Dr. Bretschei- 
der's Vindication of the Modem Theology of Germany." 
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Old Testament, with all the lights that we can obtain fh)ni 
philology and histoiy, and *' comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual." In this way, the result of each process of inyesti- 
gation, to a mind imbued with a true spirit of piety, will be 
found most satisfactory* Others, alas! whose proud hearts 
will not " receive the love of the truth that they may be saved," 
embrace '' strong delusions," and believe their own falsehood. 
In them is verified the divine proverb, " A scomer seeketh 
wisdom, and findeth it not." Prov. xiv. 6. On which saying 
Michaelis remarks : " The scomer finds fault with everything ' 
which the ordinary and sound understanding of men esteems 
aa wisdom. He seeks wisdom with Diogenes's dark lantern ; 
he confuses everything, and fancies that he sees folly every- 
where. He makes difficulties and objections in things which 
all men believe, especially where religion and morals are 
concerned. It is quite the reverse with the man of good 
imderstanding. Even the very doctrines in which the 
scomer finds so many difficulties, are to him easy and 
evident. — A striking observation, in relation to the difficulties 
which the scomer studies to collect against religion and mora- 
lity." Amnerkungen, 

2. With respect to the instance so confidently alleged; if 
these interpreters had the comprehension of mind to which 
they make pretension, it might easily occur to them that the 
mercy of Christ in healing men's diseases was an indication 
and promise of his powerful grace in the removal of all moral 
disorders, in saving from the guilt and power of sin. If the 
olijection had any weight, it would go to the length of proving 
that Jesus was only a country-physician in JudsBa, and not a 
Divine Saviour for all mankind. Even the Polish Socinian 
Wolzogenius has dispersed the difficulty, if there were any : 
*'The prophet applied these words to the pains and infirpiities 
which Christ had to feel and sustain, in his own body and 
soul, on our account. That Matthew applies them to the 
bodily diseases of the people, was because the maladies of the 
body are often a sign of those which are spiritual, that is, of 
sins. So that this passage of the prophet was twice fulfilled ; 
once, whisn Christ delivered men from diseases, and that with 
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extreme &tigae and distreBs on his own part, labouring from 
morning till evening in healing the sick ; so that, in a sense, 
he took their sicknesses upon himself: again, when, by his 
Bufferings and death, he took away our spiritual diseases, our 
sins, when 'he himself bore our sins, in his own body, up<m 
the cross.' 1 Pet. ii. 24." Cited in Witaii MdeUmata Leiden- 
Ha, p. 403. 

Ohj* "ii. Great as is the resemblance between the pious 
sufferer in the prophet, and the circumstances of Christ, still 
there are several circumstances which do not apply to him. 
Kings were personally to honour him ; lii. 15. comp. xliz. 7: 
— Terse 8. ' The stroke is upon him,' ought to be in the plural, 
upon them, for ^ is never singular. — ^He was to haTS ' his 
grave among the wicked,' v. 9, but Jesus had his from Joseph 
of Arimathsea. — He was to share the spoil with the mighty, 
y^ 11, which belongs to worldly triumphs." 

Reply, 1. Is there the shadow of a difficulty in understand- 
ing the reverence of kings and the sharing of the spoil, as fr 
most easy and obvious metaphor, denoting the spread of thd 
gospel, and the religious obedience paid to the Saviour and 
Lord of the world] Has not the imagery been abundantly 
and gloriously answered by &ct8 i And is it not proceeding 
to greater triumphs still ] The circumstance of his burial, so 
&r from containing a difficulty, is an admirable coincidence of 
the prediction with the event : for, though "a grave had been 
assigned to him with the wicked," in the intention of his ene- 
mies, who undoubtedly would have buried his body ignomi- 
niously, as they did those of male&ctors in general, yet the 
peculiar providence so ordered it that the rich man's honour- 
able tomb received his body. 

2. The pronoun in v. 8 is certainly a grammatical difficulty, 
if taken to refer to the chief person spoken of. But (not to 
rest upon the reading of the LXX. tls Qiyarov, shewing that 
they read nvoh to death; and approved by Capell, Houbigant, 
Lowth, Eennicott, and Koppe ;) the sense yielded by the 
proper plural rendering is perfectly consistent with the con- 
nexion, the design, and the reference to the suffering Messiah. 
The reader may have observed it in the Discourse to which 
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this Note is appended. It adds, indeed, one more ciFCum-* 
stance of marked recognition to the evidences of that designed 
reference ; and thus shews the passage to coincide with many 
other Old Testament predictions, in which the final stroke oi 
divine judgment upon the Jewish nation for their rejection of 
Jesus, forms a distinguished feature. 

Obj. " iii. It is perfectly clear that the '^rvant of God' 
in this place is the same person that is the subject of discourse 
in the parallel passages, ch. xlii. 1 — 7. xlix. 1 — 9. 1. 4 — 10. li* 
1 — 3. All these passages are commonly thus understood* 
But in them there is much more matter still, which cannot be 
applied to Christ ; for example, that he should proclaim the 
opening of the prison, and the return from the captivity, (xlii* 
7. xlix. 5, 9. Ixi. 1 — 3,) — ^that kings should personally honour 
him, (xlix. 7,)— also, in xUx. 1 — 6. 1. i — 9, Ixi. 1 — 8, he 
spetkks in the first person." 

Reply. Thus, then, Professor GeseAius takes advantage of 
his own and his party's perversions and misinterpretations of 
other parts of this sacred book, to fortify himself in the abuse 
of this ! To answer him thoroughly would require an analysis 
and investigation of the last twenty-six chapters of the Book« 
But the serious and truly Christian reader, who is acquainted 
with Lowth and our best English Commentators on this 
Prophet, is abimdantly competent to do this for himself. In 
particular, he will observe the system of transition and paral* 
lelism, by which the temporal mercy shewn to the Jews in 
their return from the captivity, is xnade the vehicle of illus- 
trating the infinite and eternal mercies of redemption and 
salvation to the world. Were a party to come into an English 
court of law, with pleadings like those of the Professor's, he 
would be driven out of court with ignominy, upon the honest 
principle, that ''no man can take advantage of his own 
wrong.** 

Kot unconnected with this, is the hypothefids, first advanced 
by Eoppe, and generally maintained by the Geologists ; that 
the whole latter part of this book, ch. xL— Ixvi. was written 
by some unknown Jewish poet, upon the conquests of Cyrus, 
and his liberating edict to the captive Jews ; an hypothesis^ 
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all the parts of which may be fiiirly met singly, if we hold to 
the great Christian principle of vxnh proph^eq/ ; but of which 
it may be sufficient now to say that it deliberately and coldly 
makes this unknown writer, in his most awful descriptions of 
the prescience and almighty mty'esty of Jehovah, to have been 
carrying on an imposture, — ^an imposture beyond description 
audacious ! For it is the very spirit of those portions, that 
the events described were yet future and remote, that they 
were now foretold, and that the fact of their prediction was 
the demonstration of the sole Deity of Jehovah. 

Ohj. " iv. The expression. Servant of Ood, never occurs as 
a denomination of the Messiah : also the idea of a Suffering 
and Expiating Messiah is utterly unknown to the Old Testa, 
ment, and is indeed in direct contradiction to its predominat- 
ing representations ; even admitting, what is very doubi^ful, 
that this idea was taken up by some about the time of Christ/' 

Reply. Both parts of this assertion are a taking for granted 
the point in debate ; and the latter is a most daring contra- 
diction to HiK who said, in express reference to the writings 
6f Moses and the prophets, " Thus it is written, and thus it 
was necessary that the Christ should suffer. Was it not ne- 
cessary that the Christ should sufifer these things and enter 
into his glory T " And, beginning at Moses and all the pro- 
phets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself." The men who can so insult the 
Lord of all, have no dif&culty in trampling upon the words of 
his apostle ; '' Saying none other things than those which the 
prophets and Moses did say should come ; that vhb Ohsist 

SHOULD SUFFER." ActS XXVi. 23. 

Obj. " V. The application to the Messiah makes the whole 
description to be future ; but this the form of the discourse 
does not allow. The suffering, depression, and death of the 
'servant of God' are here depicted throughout as being j9a^, 
as in liii. 1 — 10, (compare also lii. 14,) all proceeds in preter- 
ites : but the exaltation of the same person is displayed as 
yet to come, (lii. 13, 16. liii. 11, 12,) and is expressed in future 
tenses. Thus the author ^tands between the suffering and 
the exaltation, and proclaims that the person who so far had 
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suffered, shall now be glorified. The latter state of things 
only is that which is described as approaching." 

Reply. The prophetic spirit selected the point of time which 
the nature of the case demanded, as most suitable to the re- 
ligious intention of the whole manifestation : and this point 
of time is the solemn and awful pause, the obisis of heaven, 
EARTH, AND HELL, whou Jesus was Ijuig in the arms of death t 
Those must be as void of taste as of a Christian mind, who do 
not feel the exquisite propriety of the time as adapted to the 
scenery. 

Obj. "\i. This interpretation detaches the portion from 
its necessary connexion with the whole book, (chap. xl. — ^Ixvi.) 
in which the subject of the discourse is the close-impending 
restoration of the Jewish state after its exile, and the joyful 
compensation for their sufferings, which Israel was yet to 
experience. To a contemporary reader of this oracle, it would 
have been absolutely impossible, in this connexion, to trans- 
port his thoughts to a Deliverer expected in a far-distant 
futurity : and little could it signify to him, in his then exist- 
ing circumstances, to know what would happen five hundred 
years after." 

Reply, Thus do these pro&ne mockers " blaspheme the 
things which they refuse to know {iv oTs dyyoovtri ;3Aa(r<^ij- 
fiovvrts), and speak great swelling words of vanity." 2 Pet. 
ii. 12, 18. To this objection the answer to the iii. is applicable ; 
and I add that it was a necessary part of the scheme of scrip- 
ture-prophecy that the contemporaries of the prophets, and 
even the prophets themselves, could but very imperfectly 
understand the meaning of their own predictions. " The Spirit 
of Christ which was in them, testified before of the suffbr- 
INOS of Christ, and the glories which should follow ; to whom 
it was revealed that, not unto theinsdves, but unto vs they 
ministered those things." 1 Pet. i. 11. On this intei'esting 
subject, the inquiring Christian will receive much benefit from 
the perusal of Bishop Horaleftfa Four Sermons on 2 Pet. i. 
20, 21. 

Obj. " vii. To conceive of this passage as a definitive pre- 
diction of a distant occurrence is con{rary to the analogy of 
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all tbe Bible-propheeiety which rdate only to a fntoritj lying 
done at hand, in the way of general antidpationfl. The Book 
of Daniel indeed makes an acknowledged exception, whose 
xith chapter gires, in the style of prediction, a yeiy detailed 
history ; bat with regard also to that, it has been prored, 
beyond all contradiction, that the Book was published after 
the event ; and the chief circamstance did really not coincide, 
namely, that the kingdom of God should be set up immedi- 
ately after the Syrian persecntions.*' 

Reply, Here again the enemy shews himself in his trae 
colours, those of a real infidelity. All the prophecies in the 
Bible, according to the Neologists, were nothing more than 
the anticipations of immediately occurring events ; that is^ the 
lucky conjectures of poets, politicians, and sagadous men, 
who might often hare the secret direction of the afiairs wliich 
they pretended to predict. Gesenius might have spared him- 
self the trouble of detuling his foregoing objections : the 
single stroke of denying all prophecy would have been surely 
sufficient. — The proper answer to the objection, I hardly need 
to say, must be derived from the general study of the Evi- 
dences of Revelation, and particularly the Arigument from Pro- 
phecy. This author is not to be dealt with as a sincere, though 
erroneous, fellow-Christian ; but as one who needs to have his 
whole mind and heart brought out of the darkness of infidel 
guilt, to the grace and truth which come only by Jesus Ohkist. 

As a contrast to this repulsive exhibition of perverted 
talents and abused learning, I introduce with refreshing delight 
a few words from another German divine, one who, in his 
numerous writings, (benevolently adapted to all classes, from 
children and youth to mature Christians in general, to students 
in the universities, to philosophers, and to scholars of the first 
order,) has aimed at the diffusion of religious truth as the 
basis of all that is holy and excellent in life; Dr. G^rge 
Frederic Seller, Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Erlangen, who died in 1807. 

"On a just acquaintance with the Scripture scheme of pro- 
phecy depends the true interpretation of all those places of 
the Old Testament in which occur particular predictions from 
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God. A scripture-critic who allows of no real prophecies as 
. haying been fnlfiUed in Christ, and as still being fulfilled in 
his kingdom, sees nothing in all the passages which describe 
futurity, but the earthly expectations of a people greedy after 
power and riches ; he puts meanings upon the words of the 
prophets, with which they have not the smallest connexion ; 
he has no perception of the true nature of that moral and 
political kingdom of God, which the Father hath committed 
to Christ, the invisible King and Buler of mankind ; he dis- 
tinguishes not the divine meaning of the prophetic declara< 
tions from human notions of its subject ; he applies to the 
text of the prophecies, subjects of which they do not treat, 
and thus he is led to the adoption of explications absolutely 
false. WhMt fabrications have not been resorted to, to misin' 
terpret the Jifiy-third chapter of Isaiah ? How many false- 
hoods have been written, to make it appear that the 01^ 
Testament contains nothing about Jesus Christ T — "To him 
who r^ects the true doctrine concerning the prophecies and 
their Mfilment, everything seems askance and crooked when 
he casts his careless eye over the passages in the prophets 
which contain divine predictions; and he transforms the 
prophets themselves into visionaries." (Die Weissa^ng und 
ihre Erfidlung, u. s. w. p. 366, 367. Erlangen, 1813.) 

Dr. Gesenius proceeds with the following paragraph^ which 
I cite chiefly for the purpose of shewing a specimen of the 
modes in which the men of his school seek to impose them- 
selves upon the careless and superficial, as worthy to fill 
pulpits and University chairs, deceiving (it is deeply to be 
feared) their own souls, keeping the word of reverence for 
Christianity to the ear, and breaking it to the heart. It 
may serve also, as an unexceptionable document, to prove 
what the Geologists mean, when, for any purpose, they may 
talk plausibly about Prophecies of the Messiah; — ^hopes, ex- 
pectations, wishes and conjectures; the noble aspirings of 
some great minds after a purer religion, a worship of the 
Supreme Being, without ceremonies, in spirit and in truth, 
and the extension of this religion among all nations. (Gesenius, 
Uinleitung, s. 2.) - 
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" Yet with all persons this passage may and ought to be 
denominated a passage relating to the Messiah; yet In a 
somewhat different sense from what is usually understood. 
It falls undoubtedly within the compass of JEscpedcUions of a 
Messiah,; [Messianischer Hoffhungen] and it applies di- 
rectly to the formation of their noblest part^ that the religion 
of Jehovah, with his true worshippers, should at last enjoy a 
brilliant triumph over the heathen, that the knowledge of 
God should be spread am(mg all nations by means of the 
Israelites and their divinely inspired seers, although nothing 
is said here concerning the person of the Messiah, as in many 
of the oracles concerning the golden age. This portion of the 
Expectations of a Messiah is also precisely that which has 
been brought into accomplishment by the Christian religion ; 
and, in this respect, we make no hesitation to acknowledge 
that this passage contains 2k fulfilled Prophecy of the Messiah,*^ 

Upon this portion of Isaiah, and that before cited from 
Daniel, there are observations well meriting attention, in a 
volume, small, but valuable for its learning, judgment, and 
piety ; Lectures on Prophecy, by the Rev. Charles Nice Davies, 
(Lend. 1836,) the Theological Tutor in the College at Brecoi^ 
(pp. 116 — 126,) whose lamented death took place in 1842. 

Note XII.— page 27. 

I have taken pains to render the translation adduced in 
the Discourse, as exact a picture as I am able to draw of the 
sacred original. But I assure my serious readers that, in all 
their scripture researches, they will obtain eminent elucida- 
tion and satisfaction, by the comparison of translations, 
whether the ancient versions, or those made at the period of 
the Reformation, or those which have been produced by the 
learning and piety of more recent biblical scholars. Even 
translations which may, as a whole, be inferior, will often 
exhibit instances of successful expression, in single words 
and clauses, most remarkably bringing out the beauty and 
genuine force of the original. Among the modem versions, 
I beg leave to point out the extraordinary excellence, chiefly 
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in tlie New Testament, both as to fidelity of sentiment, and 
felicity of expression, which distinguishes the French trans- 
lation of Isaac le Maistre de Sacy, one of the illustrious 
Society of Port Royal, and a noble sufferer for truth and 
conscience. He died in 1684. See a most accurate, instruc' 
tive, and interesting memoir of him, by the Rev. S. C. Wilks, 
in the Christian Observer, June, 1846. 

To assist in this useful work, I here place together a close 
representation of four versions which cannot be very generally 
accessible to English readers, at least till the importance of 
the German language shall be understood, and its study more 
generally cultivated among us. And though these are but 
translations of translations, yet the affinity of our own language 
affords great facilities for a literal version, and for rendering 
very perceptible the character of each. The first is by the 
distinguished scholar, to whom the preceding pages have 
shewn that I am so much indebted. Sir John David Michaelis, 
the celebrated Professor at Gbttingen, who died in 1791.* 
The second is by Dr. Seller, mentioned in the preceding 
note, concerning whose new translation of the Prophet 
Isaiah the younger Rosenmiiller makes the following obser- 
vation : " The eminent Dr. Seller, whose merits in sacred 
literature are of the highest order, composed this version of 
Isaiah for popular use; to which purpose it is admirably 
adapted. But, on account of the profound knowledge and 
experience of the author in scriptural interpretation, the 

* It ig not without reluctance that I expose to the English reader the 
strange translation which that great man adopted of the second clause in 
V. 10 ; but I cannot honestly suppress it. The difficulty of determining 
the person, and of course the nominative of U^XDPi seems to have betrayed 

hijn, in a fit of eccentricity, to substitute DM a mother, for ^^ if; and his 

interpretation was, that the church and nation of the Jews, personified as 
is usual with the prophets in the character of a female, rejected Jesus, 
and with unnatural cruelty gave him up to death. But surely any one of 
the three constructions is far preferable; (1.) as the second person, "Thou, 
». e. Jehovah, (whose good pletisure was declared thus to smite him) wilt 
make his soul [life, or blood, as ^ifej evidently signifies in Gen. ix. 5. 

Levit. xvii, 11 ; and which Michaelis judiciously applies to v. 12, in his 
Suppl. ad Lex. Hebr. No. 1622, § 13,] a trespass-oifering:" or (2.) making 
\tij^} the nominative, and understanding it again as the object of the 

verb, " He himself shall make his own self," &c. or (3.) taking the verb in 
the reflexive sense, "his soul shall yield itself;" 'which Gesenius prefers, 
and supports it by referring to 1 Sam. xv. 2. 1 Kings xx. 12. Ps. iii. 7. 

T 
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learned also ^11 find in this work many yaluableelucidations, 
and such as no other interpreter has touched upon." Scholia 
in Jes, vol. i. pra^. p. xzy. The third is by the consummate 
Hebraician, though deplorable Geologist, Professor Gesenius. 
The fourth is from RosenmliUer's Latin. With regard to the 
latter two, how should we lament the power of prejudice and 
unbelief, which can make those eminent men insensible to 
the holy beauty of this exquisite passage, and can prevent 
their beholding in it the grace and glory of our Divine 
Redeemer ! 

I earnestly request my reader to improve this comparative 
view, by placing by its side the correspondent portion in Dr. 
Henderson's learned and judicious TranslcUion and Commen- 
tary on the Book of Isaiah; 1840. 

The necessity of printing the four versions in such a man- 
ner that their parallelism may plainly appear, would, in this 
edition, make the immediately preceding page a blank. I 
have therefore thought it advisable to occupy it with a close 
rendering of the version by Dr. Ferdinand Hitzig, Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Zurich, published at HeideL 
berg, in 1833 ; an able scholar, but deeply tinctured with 
the irreligious character on which we have had painfully to 
animadvert. The words in brackets are inserted to prevent 
the German expressions from being misunderstood. 



Isaiah lii. 13, to uii. 12. 

*' See ! well proceeds my servant, mounts on high, raises, 
up himself, and is very greatly exalted. ^* As many were 
terrified before him, — so disfigured, not human, was his look, 
and his form not that of men's children, — ** So will he make 
many nations to leap [for joy;] before him kings will close 
their mouth ; for what had not been told them, they see, and 
what they had not heard, they descry. 

* Who hath believed our announcement ; and, the arm of 
Jehovah,— to whom is it manifested 1 *And he grew u^ 
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aa a sprig before him, as a shoot oat of dry ground, not 
form hath he, nor beauty, that we should look at him [with 
admiration;] and no look [of attraction,] that we should 
long for him. * Despised and abandoned by men, a man of 
sorrows, and well knowing disease, and as one before whom 
men covered their faces ; despised, and we esteemed him not. 
^ But our diseases — he bore them, and our sorrows he took 
upon himself; and we regarded him smitten, stricken by 
God and tortured. ^ And he was wounded on account of our 
sins, crushed on account of our transgressions ; the punish, 
ment, which was our benefit, lay upon him; and through his 
stripe-wheals is healing brought to us. ' We all as sheep 
were wandering, we took each to his own way ; but Jehovah 
threw upon him the guilt of us all. ' Cruelly treated was 
he ; and though tortured yet he opened not his mouth : as a 
lamb which is led to the slaughter-bench, as a sheep before 
its shearers silent; and he opened not his mouth. * By op- 
pression and judicial punishment he is snatched away ; and 
his fate, who minds iti that he was torn out of the land of 
the living, [that] for the sin of my people a stroke hit him 1 
* And with wicked men his grave was made, and with the 
malefactor in his death ; though he no wrong had done, and 
no fraud [was] in his mouth, ^^ But it pleased Jehovah thai 
the disease should crush him : when thou makest his life a 
sacrifice for guilt ! He will see children, [he will] long live, 
and the charge of Jehovah will be successful in his hand ! 
^* Free from sufferings, his soul will be delighted with the 
sight : Through his discernment, my righteous servant will 
make many righteous ; and their sins he will bear, i' There- 
fore give I him a share among mighty ones, and with strong 
ones will he share booty ; for this, that he poured out his life 
unto death, and was reckoned with sinners; while yet he 
bore the guilt of many, and became answerable for sinners. 
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MICHAELZS. 8BILER. 

13 Behold my Bervant ! ^' Behold, my servant does 

splendid and full of glory, all happily; he is high, ye- 

high, and greatly exalted is nerable, and greatly exalted ; 

he. ^* As many at his pre- ^* so that many shall gaze 

sence hare turned back as- astonished at him. Though 

tounded, since his appearance his appearance, compared with 

is too mean for a man, and his others, is very mean, and 

look debased as of one of the his figure inferior to that of 

common people; '^'^ so shall other men; ^^yet he will 

he be the delight of the nu- atone for many nations, 

merous gentiles, and kings Kings before him shall lay 

shall close their mouths be- their hands upon their 

fore him : because those to mouths ; for now they know 

whom nothing had been writ- what they before did not per- 

ten, see, and they who had ceive, they understood what 

heard nothing mark and ob- they had never before heard, 

serve. * But who believes * But, who believeth our 

that which he heareth from declarations ] Who acknow- 

us 1 and in whose eyes is the ledgeth the mighty arm of 

arm of Jehovah displayed 1 Jehovah, when it is reveal- 

' He groweth up before him ed ? ' He shoots up among 

a^ a tender shoot, as a root them as a little twig, as the 

out of diy ground : he hath sprout of a root in thirsty 

no fine person, no ms^estic ground. Beautiful form and 

figure : and should we look noble aspect he hath not. 

upon him who hath so little We looked at him ; but there 

appearance? and should we was nothing in him that 

entertain delight in him 1 pleased us. 

^ Contemptible ! the most fee- ^ Disdained is he, scorned 

ble of men ! full of sorrows, among men, the man of soi^ 

and recognised only by his rows, known by his suffer- 

wounds ! one who hid his ings, so that men hid their 

face from us, and altogether faces before him : he is dis- 

contemptible ! therefore we dained, and we reckoned him 

have not esteemed him. as nothing. 

* Truly he * Of a truth, he bore our 

bore our wounds, and took disease and took on himself 
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GBSENIUS. ROSENXUELLBB. 

" Behold ! my servant ^' Behold ! my servant 

shall be prosperous ; high dudl act prosperously : he 

and exalted and greatly ho- shall be illustrious and exalt^ 

noured. ** As now many are ed and very high. " As many 

astonished before him ( — so were astonished at thee, (so 

disfigured is his aspect before deformed was his aspect more 

men, and his figure before thaa that of aoy one, and his 

the children of men, — ) appearance more than that 

^^ 80 shall many of luiy child of man,) ^^ so he 

patio&s exult in him ; kings shall rouse up many nations ; 

shall close their mouths be- before him kings shall shut 

fore him : for what had not their mouths : for things un- 

been related to them, shall told th^n they shall see^ 

they see ; and understand things unheard theiy shall 

Irhat they had never heard. understand. 

^ Who trusts our mess$|ge t ^ Who hath believed what 

The arm of Jehovah, to whom we have understood by hear- 

is it made known ? ing] Who perceives what the 

arm of Jehovah is preparing i 

' He grew up like a sprig ^ He hath grown up as a 

before him; as a root-shoot twig before him, as a shoot 

out of diy land. Appearance out of diy ground. He had 

he had none, nor beauty, that no form nor beauty. We 

nfre should feel joy in him ; looked at him, but there was 

no aspect, that we should no &ir appearajice that we 

have pleasure in him. should be desirous of him. 

^ ' Disdained * The most despised and re- 
was he, and deserted by men ; jected of men, h« was ; a man 
sorrow-laden and marked afflicted with sorrows, emi^ 
with disease : as one before nently marked with disease : 
whom men c<»iLceal their as an object from which men 
countenances, we disdained turn away their faces, he was 
him and gave him no es- so despised that we regarded 
teem. ^^ ^ nothing. 

* But he was bearing our * Truly, he 

disease ; with our sorrows hath borne our sicknesses and 
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XICHAKLIS. 8BILI&. 

Upon himself our sorrows, the burden of our sorrows. 

We regarded him as one We thought that he was 

marked out by the stroke of thus by God punished, smit- 

God, and thrown down : ' but ten, and tormented. '^ But he 

for our sins is he wounded, is pierced through on account 

and broken for our iniquity ; of our iniquities, he is smit' 

for our benefit the punish' ten on account of our sins, 

ment rested upon him, and He was punished, that we 

his bruises are our healing. might be saved : he was 

wounded that we might be 
healed. 

« We all went • We were all wandering 

astray like sheep, each one like sheep, and each looked 

his own way : but Jehovah only at his own way : Jeho* 

caused the guilt of us all to vah laid all our guilt upon 

fall upon him. him. 

^ He came to it, he sub- ^ Of 

mitted to it ; and he opened him it was exacted : and, 

not his mouth : as a lamb to though he was thus afflicted, 

the slaughter-bench he is led, yet he opened not his mouth, 

and as a sheep which is silent *like a sheep which is led to 

before her shearers. He the slaughter-bench; like a 

opened not his mouth for lamb, which in the shearer's 

anguish; and he patiently hand is dumb and openeth 

took the sentence of condem- not his mouth, 

nation. • Where was a provi- « Prom anguish, from judg- 

dence that cared for his life ) ment, he is snatched away. 

For he was torn out of the Who can describe his length 

land of the living, and for of lifel Out of the land 

the sin of my people he went of the living he is torn away : 

the way to death,^ on account of the sin of my 

people he is smitten. 
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GtfSElfllTS. KOStiKMtrBLLBli. 

he charged himself : and we carried our sorrows : but we 
esteemed him punished by reckoned him to be ruin;* 
God, smitten and distressed stricken, smitten by God, 
by God. * He was wounded and afflicted. • But he was 
for our sins, smitten down wounded for our crimes, 
for our transgressions ; for bruised on account of our 
our welfare the punishment sins : the chastisement which 
fell upon him; by his wounds causes our wel&re was in* 
we are healed* flicted upon him, and by 

his wheals we hare got 

healing. 

* We all, like sheep, were « We all like sheep 
wide-wandering ; each went have wandered ; each one has 
his own way : but Jehovah looked to his own way : but 
threw all our punishment on Jehovah commanded to fall 
iiinl. on him alone, the punish- 
ment which we should all 

' Ill-treated was he, the have endured. ' He was 

only distressed, yet he opened cruelly treated and afflicted ; 

not his mouth ; as a lamb but he opened Aot his mouth, 

which is led to the slaughter- as a shdep which is led away 

bench, and as a sheep which to the slaughter; and as a 

is dumb before its shear* lamb which is dumb before 

era and openeth not lis its shearers, he opened not his 

mouth. mouth. 

• From the oppression and * He was snatched away 
judicial sentence he was from oppression and judicial 
taken away: and who, of punishment; but who was 
his contemporaries, reflected there among the men of his 
that he was taken away out age, that reflected that he 
of the land of the living ; was cut off out of the land 
that for the sin of my people of the living ! [Who was 

•thepunishment befelhim? there that would say within 

himself,] for the crimes of 
my people this suffering had 
been inflicted upon himf 
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]CXCHAELI8» 8BILEB. 

* His grave was assigned ' His grave was intended 

to him with malefiActon ; to have been among sinners, 

but with a rich man he was but he was laid in the tomb 

received at the time of his of the rich man ; for he had 

death: because he had done committed no wrong, neither 

no nnrighteoosness, and no was any deceit found in his 

deceit had been in his mouth, mouth. 

1' God took pleasure therein, ^^ Jehovah, in fulfilment 

to smite and wound him ; a of his own gracious counsel, 

mother will give up his life caused him to be thus smit- 

for a trespass- offering. ten down and to suffer. 

He will see a seed and live Since he hath given up him- 

long, and what Jehovah hath self to be a trespass^>ffering, 

decreed shall by him be he shall be gladdened with 

brought to effect. his posterity ; long, long 

shall he live; the gracious 

counsel of Jehovah shall, 

through him, proceed pros- 

" After his severe toil, he perously. " After the la* 

will again look up with joy, hour which he has endured, 

and be satisfied : and by his he has enjoyment and satis* 

doctrine will he, my servant, faction. Through his know- 

the £ftithfbl one, lead many ledge, my servant, the rights 

to truth, and he will bear eous one, maketh many 

their sins. righteous,* for he bore their 

sin. 

" Therefore will I give " Therefore I assign to 

Jiim a share of booty with him many for his booty, and 

the great ones, and he shall he himself shall as his booty 

have the mighty ones for his distribute the mighty ; be- 

spoil ; since he hath poured cause he poured out his life's 

out his life's blood unto blood unto death; because 

death, and was reckoned he was reckoned among the 

among malefactors. But he transgressors; because he hat^. 

bare the sins of many, and borne the sins of many, and 

will pray for the transgres- hath prayed for the trans- 

Bors., gressors. 
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GESENirS. ROSENMUELLER. 

^ His grave was assigned ' When he died, he yielded 

with the evil-doers, with the himself up to the impious 

godless in his death ; though and haughty, to be buried ; 

he had done no injustice, although he had done no 

and no deceit was in his violence, nor was deceit in 

mouth. his mouth. 

" It pleaised Jehovah deep- " Yet it pleased Jehovah 
ly to wound him. But, be- to smite him with a death- 
cause he hath given up himself wound. But, sinoe he hath 
to be a trespass-offering, he interposed himself a« an aton- 
beholds his posterity, and ing sacrifice, he shall see his 
lives yet long, and the work posterity, he shall prolong his 
of Jehovah prospers by his Ufe, and he shall successfully 
hand. execute the mandates of Je- 
hovah. 



" His soul, free from suf- ** After the sorrows 
ferings, is satisfied with the which he hath endured, he 
prospect. By his wisdom my shall obtain that which will 
righteous servant leads many satisfy him : by his know- 
to righteoasness, and he ledge shall my godly servant 
lightens the burden of their bring many to godliness^ 
sins. having made atonement for 

their crimes. 

" Therefore I give him his " Therefore I will distri- 

lot among the mighty ; with bute to him many [nations,] 

heroes he shall share the and he shall obtain the 

booty ; because he gave up mighty for his spoil ; because 

his life unto death, and was he poured out his life unto 

numbered with the trans- death, and was numbered 

gressors ; because he bare the with the wicked, and bare 

guilt of many, and prayed the sins of many, and inter- 

for the criminals. ceded for the guilty. 
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Kote XIII.— page 84. 

On ihb PHiLOfloPHT or Causatioh. 

Here I am of opinion, that we can leyy a contribution to 
revelation and the doctrine of redemption, from the very 
heart of the enemies* country. Some Christian writers, and 
especially Dr. Isaac Barrow, haye long ago pubUshed their 
contiction, that of power and causality we are, and, in the 
present state, necessarily must be, completely ignorant : and 
that all our knowledge of what we call cause and effect is 
nothing more than the perception of a series of anteoedente 
and consequents. Till of late, however, Hobbes and Hume 
were the authors who had placed this subject in the clearest 
light ; the latter having probably borrowed from the former* 
** We have sought in vain," says Mr. Hume, '* for an idea of 
power or necessary connexion, in all the sources from which 
we could suppose it te be derived. It appears that, in single 
instances of the operation of bodies, we never can, by our 
utmost scrutiny, discover anything but one event following 
another, without being able to comprehend any force or power^ 
by which the cause operates, or any connexion betwixt it 
and ite supposed effect. The same difficulty occurs in con- 
templating the operations of mind on body ; where we ob« 
serve the motion of the latter to follow upon the volition of 
the former; but are not able to observe or conceive the tie 
which binds them together, or the energy by which the 
mind produces this effect. The authority of the will over 
our own &culties and ideas is not a whit more comprehensible : 
so that, upon the whole, there appears not, through all 
nature, any one instance of connexion, that is conceivable by 
us. All events seem entirely loose and separate. One event 
follows another; but we never can observe any tie betwixt 
them. They seem conjoined, but not connected.'' — *'Even 
in the most familiar events, the energy of the cause is aa 
unintelligible as in the most extraordinary and unusual, 
And we only learn by experience the frequent ooitjttkotiok 
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of objects, withotit being ever able to comprehend anything 
like ooNiTExiON betwixt them. Here then many philoso* 
phers think themselves obliged by reason to have recourse, 
on all occasions, to the same principle, which the vnlgar 
never appeal to but in cases that appear miraculous and 
supernatural. They acknowledge mind and intelligence 
to be, not only the ultimate and original cause of all- 
things, but the immediate anid sole cause of every event 
that appears in nature. They pretend, that those objects 
which are commonly denominated cartses, are in reality 
nothing but occasions; and that the true^ and direct priih 
ciple oi eiy&Tj effect is not any power or force in nature, 
but a volition of the Supreme Being." Hwm^a Pkilos. 
Essays, Ess. vii. 

Upon this doctrine, a late eminent philosopher has ob- 
served : '' Mr. Hume had the merit of shewing clearly to 
philosophers, that our common language, with respect to 
cause and effect, is merely analogical ; and that if there be 
any links among physical events, they must for ever remain 
invisible to us. If this part of his system be admitted ; and 
if, at the same time, we admit the authority of that prin* 
ciple of the mind, which leads us to refer every change to an 
efficient cause ; Mr. Hume's doctrine seems to be more 
fiivourable to theism, than even the common notions upon 
this subject : as it keeps the Deity always in view, not only 
as the first, but as the constantly operating efficient cause in 
nature, and as the great connecting principle among all the 
various phenomena which we observe. This, accordingly, 
was the conclusion which Malebranche deduced from pre* 
mises very nearly the same with Mr. Hume's." Mr.Dugald 
Stewarts Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, voL !♦ 
p. 649. 8vo ed. 

In truth, the evidence of this £Ekct lies in evexy man's own 
consciousness. He haa only to fix his reflection attentively 
upon it, to perceive that it is certain and unquestionable. 
But it is not implied, as perhaps Mr. Hume would have been 
willing that his readers should infer, that events are for- 
tuitous and insulated, that no connecting power exists, pro* 
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ducing and maintainmg a pliTrical and a moral order. The 
proper inference i&, that the phenomena of the universe are 
a collection of conetitvied series^ the result of divine wisdom, 
the object of divine power, the production of Him '' who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will :** that 
the great moral constitutions of lboislativb bbotitudb and 
BSDEEMUO MiBOT, — are parts of the one, all-wise, harmoni* 
ous, and perfect system of the universe ; and that the union 
of all is the immediate effect of Jehovah's infinite power, 
acting irom the highest reason, namely, holiness, conjoined 
with benevolence. 



Note XIV.— page 36. 
0» tflB Term, Guilt. 

ft 

In the first edition this was expressed, "Jesus Christ 
voluntarily sustained the guilt and punishment of sin." As 
the term guUt is liable to misconstruction, I have declined 
retaining it ; though it was used in a sense quite, I trust, 
unobjectionable. We commonly employ this term both in 
the sense of legal akswerableness freatus), and of blame- 
worthiness (culpa). It was only in the former sense, and by 
no means in the latter, tiiat the word was here introduced. 
In divinity, as well as in other sciences, it is necessary to 
attach to some terms a technical definiteness of signification, 
much more restrained than the ordinary acceptation of the 
same words. It were to be wished that, in all such cases, 
we had words appropriated only to the particular objects ! 
but the usage of language (quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, 
et norma loquendi), forbids such a wish. If scepticism, or 
rashness should raise a cavil, we can only reply, that the 
cavil is unreasonable. Ko man ridicules mathematical terms, 
because, in many instances, they are the words of common 
life, employed in a very restricted signification. 

'^ In regard to the phrase guUt of Adam's first sin [in the 
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Westminster Assembly's Catechism], it is well known that 
many great divines have considered quilt as intending simply 
eapposure or liability to puniahmemt; and this, either for one's 
own sin or that of another/' Letters to Prof. Sttiart, by 
Daniel Dana, D, D, Boston, New Engl. 1839 : p. 22. 



Note XV.— page 88. 
On thb Suffbbings of Chbist for Us. 

It is a common method of eluding the force of these scrip- 
tural passages, to maintain their simple meaning to be that 
Christ gave himself, suffered, and died for us, that is, for 
our benefit; in other words, we derive from his death im- 
portant advantages, such as evidence of his sincerity, con- 
firmation of our faith in his mission, and a valuable example 
of suffering virtue. But, according to this reasoning, our 
benefit from the death of Christ is only one article of the 
general sum of blessing derived from him, and to which his 
exemplary life, his doctrine, his miracles, and above all, his 
resurrection, contributed as much; or more, than his death. 
We should, therefore, have expected to find the forgiveness of 
our sins, and deliverance from condemnation, ascribed equally 
to any or to all of these. But how different is the fact ! Christ 
lived, and taught, and proved his divine commission, for us ,* 
and we have thus a most important benefit from him in those 
respects : but it is to his sufferings and dearth alone that the 
New Testament attributes the putting away of sin, remis< 
sion, propitiation, reconciliation, redemption, and peace 
with God. This very marked difference deserves most seri- 
oas consideration from those who deny, or doubt, the doctrine 
of the atonement. Another circumstance places this aigu- 
ment in a still stronger light. To the piety and constancy, 
the sufferings and martyrdom, of Christ's immediate dis- 
ciples, we are immensely indebted ; as in those facts, com- 
bined with their peculiar circumstances, we find the evidence 
of the divine origin of Christianity and the most edifying 
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leasons of every yirtue. Neither were they Insenaible to the 
benefit which would hence accrue to the cause of religion ; 
and the contemplation of it was to their disinterested spirits 
a source of the purest delight. " Tea, if even I be poured 
out as the libation upon my sacrifice and ministerial serrice 
[for the establishment] of your faith, I myself rejoice, and I 
congratulate you all." Phil. ii. 17. " I now rejoice in my 
sufierings for you ; and I go on to endure in my flesh what 
yet remain of these afflictions [for the cause] of Christ, for 
[the good of] his body, which is the church." Col. i. 24. 
Thus strongly does the apostle recognise the fact, of the 
g^reat advantages to be derived from his own sufferings to his 
fellow-christians. But how does he shrink back from putting 
those advantages in the same relation to the salvation of 
mankind, which belonged to the sufferings of his Lord ! 
*' Was Paul crucified for youT 1 Cor. i. 13. 

Another objection is, that the obedience and devotions of 
Christians are called sa^crifices, (Bom. xii. 1. 1 Pet ii. 5. 
Heb. jdii. 15,) because they are acts of consecration and sub- 
mission to God ; and that, therefore, nothing higher may be 
intended in the language of the New Testament concerning 
the sufferings of Christ. To which we reply : 

1. That the use of such terms with relation to Christ is 
not slight and incidental, but is amply illustrated by a copi- 
ous variety of additional expressions, which place their sense 
out of all reasonable doubt. 

2. That, in the secondary senses of words, the primary 
idea is often dropped, and only the accessory one remains. 
Obedience and prayer were the accessories of the primary 
notion of sacrifice : and agreeably to the usage of all lan- 
guage, the term itself would come to be applied, in a limited 
acceptation, to any act expressing devotedness to God. 

8. That in the instances adverted to, there is an allusion 
to the kinds of sacrifice among the Hebrews called thank- 
offerings, peace-offerings, and free-will-offerings. 
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Note XVI.— page 45, 

SATISFACrriON. 

This term has been too often misconceived^ and upon 
such misconception gross prejudices are founded against 
our doctrine. I beg permission^ therefore^ to state the 
sense in which it is here used^ following the authority of 
the most accurate divines, Stapfer, Stein, Wyttenbach, Can- 
zius, &c. By ScUisfactionj in a theological sense, we mean, 
9iuJi act or' acta as shaU a^ccomplish aU the moral purposes 
which, to the infinite vnsdom of God appear fit and necessary/ 
under a system o/rectorai holiness, and which must otherwise 
have been a/xomplished by the exercise of retributive justice 
upon transgressors in their own persons. 

Sin produces a disturbance in the moral order which 
supreme wisdom has constituted in the universe. Such, 
disturbance is an endeavour to cast disapprobation and con- 
tempt upon that supreme wisdom, and upon all the moral 
and legislative attributes of the Deity; holiness, justice, 
veracity, authority, and power. Were the divine govern* 
ment to connive at such disturbance of moral order, it 
would acquiesce in its own dishonour. It cannot connive at 
such disturbance in any instance, or in any degree, however 
small in the partial estimation of mortals ; for great and small 
are relative ideas, and of the whole sum of moral relations 
the Infinite Mind alone is competent to judge : and, were a 
single instance connived at, the moral principle would be 
violated, and the series of consequences would extend illi- 
mitably to the subversion of the whole system of moral 
order in the universe. — Such is the outline of an admirable 
train of reasoning, solely on the principles of natural ethics, 
by the acute and excellent Stapfer, in his Inst, Theol. vol. i. 
p. 249—258. 

If, then, the work of Christ have that excellency and 
merit, which the unerring justice of heaven haa seen to be 
an actual doing of that wMch was requisite to compensate 
for the injury perpetrated, and to restore the moral harmony 
which had been violated, it may, with the utmost propriety, 
be called a Satisfaction, The theological use of the word 
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was probably introduced from the Roman law. Tertullian, 
who was well acquainted with that science, says, ** Christus 
peccata hominum omni satis&ctionis habitu ezpiavit :" which 
may be, I conceive, justly translated, " Christ atoned for the 
sins of men by a satisfaction perfect in every respect." He 
clearly shows his understanding of the term, when he says 
that our Lord, by healing the wound of Malchus, repaired 
the injury ; " sanitatis restitutione ei, quem non ipse vexa- 
verat, satisfecit." Z>e Patientid, cap. iii. 

I would not be rude, nor on a sacred subject jocular ; but ait 
mihi liherum aenaus animiprqferre. As empirics in medicine, 
contented with a few facts imperfectly understood and ill- 
combined, deride the extensive search and the cautious 
inductions of the enlightened physician ; and as the vulgar, 
looking only at appearances as they seem to them, reject and 
often hold in high contempt the demonstrated facts of natural 
philosophy ; so those who disbelieve the atonement of Christ 
and its correlate doctrines, seem to me to form their senti- 
ments from a very superficial consideration, hasty and incom- 
plete views, and an tmwarrantable confidence in first appear, 
ances ; overlooking the great principles and general laws of 
a comprehensive moral system. Above all, I fear that they 
overlook the nature and obligations of obedience to the 
will of God, the rational grounds on which those obliga- 
tions rest, and the true reasons of the demerit of sin. 
" Late philosophers," says president Edwards, " seem ready 
enough to own the great importance of God's maintaining 
steady and inviolable the laws of the natural world. It may 
be worthy to be considered, whether it is not of as great, 
or greater, importance, that the law of God, that great rule of 
righteousness between the supreme moral Governor and his 
subjects, should be maintained inviolate." Worka, vol. viii. 
p. 534. 

Note XVII.— page 56. 

Christ Denied by a Unitaman to be a Saviour. 

A monitory testimony to the tendency and the actual 
influence of the system which denies the doctrine of atone- 
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mentj occutb in the Monthly Repository for March, 1813, 
p. 182. The passage is the more observable, as the correspon- 
dence in which it occurs was communicated to the Repository 
avowedly to demonstrate the practical utility of the Unitarian 
doctrine, in the promotion of pious affections, and as a ca^e 
"in which the experience of the writer had very satisfactorily 
settled the matter." 

" I agree with you in what you say on the doctrine of 
redemption: but why do we. Unitarians, not believing in 
the common notion concerning it, call Jesus Christ 'our 
Saviour r Our teacher , divinely inspired, he certainly was : 
but does not Saviour imply something more? And is 
not our using the term as we do, implying an acquiescence in 
the abominable doctrine of a sacrifice for our sins % —a doc- 
trine the source of so much impiety in the world." 

This writer deigns not to give any qualification to the 
naked audacity of his language, though we must suppose 
that of the terms at least, which he vituperates, he knew the 
one to be the perpetual style of the N. T. and that the other 
is repeatedly employed. But let us, by a large extension of 
candour, supply an explanation. We will grant the writer 
to intend that his reflections should apply only to modern 
ideas under the terms Saviour and sacrifice, and that the 
N. T. uses the former word merely to designate Jesus as our 
Deliverer from vice and superstition by his salutary lessons 
of instruction, and the latter to express only an act of exem- 
plary obedience. Having shewn this courtesy, we afi&rm that 
the terms Saviour, and sacrifice, in the use and intention of 
the inspired scriptures, with regard to Christ, denoted those 
exalted ideas which we entertain. The truth of this position 
is the point at issue, between us and our theological anta. 
gonists. Our evidences are before the world ; and it is our 
calm and conscientious belief, that the arguings on the 
other side have not weakened those evidences. 

The reader will be gratified by a sentiment, original, 
though obvious, from an author who adorned his professional 
eminence with the riches of elegant and sacred learning. 
" It was the general opinion of the Jews, about the time of 

U 



i 
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the appearance of our Lord on earth, that God was about to 
send into the world a Prophet/ or Ely ah, who should not 
only reform them, but, as they flattered themselyes, restore 
the nation to its former temporal f power and glory. A 
similar opinion in some measure prevailed about that time 
in the heathen world ; and it is remarkable that the ideas of 
the Qentiles were more correct, and more consonant to what 
appeared to be the designation of Providence, than those of 
the Jews. The latter rested chiefly on the gratification of am- 
bition and pride, and perhap|S of revenge ; the former expected 
an amendment of the moral character. The child predicted in 
the PoUio of Virgil, which it was believed was to appear 
about that time, was not supposed to commence his reign 
with conquest, victory, and triumph, but with diffusing peace 
over the world, and improving mankind by the purity of his 
precepts, and the excellence of his example; by releasing 
men from the bondage of sin, and the dominion of those 
evil passions that excited them to hate and oppress, not to 
love and protect one another." Dr, Falconer'a Obs. on the 
Words of the Centurion; Oxford, 1808, p. 16. Applying 
this remark to a well-known passage of Cicero, I would ask 
whether it is credible that the writers of the N. T. would 
constantly represent Jesus the crucified, by a ter|Da, which 
not only Jewish but Qentile usage considered as breathing 
the grandeur of divinity] — Verres, imitating the impious 
vanity of the Greek dynasties of Syria and ligypt, had caused 
himself to be inscribed SOTHP, Saviour* " This epithet,** 
exclaimed the indignant orator, — " how great ! It is such 
that its fiiU meaning cannot be expressed in any single 
word. He is a Saviour, who gives salvation !** Cicero in 
Verr. ii. ii. 63. 

Another observation forces itself upon us in reading this 
correspondence, which, it should be kept in mind, is pub- 



* Matt. iz. 14; xvi. 14. Mark is. II, 12. Luke is. 18. John 
1. 21 ; vi. 14. 

t " When they therefore -were come together, they asked of him, 
saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel t" 
Acts i. 6. 
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lished expressly as a pattern and display of Unitarian piety 
and " experience." This is, that the basis of the whole is 
pure naturalism. There is no recognition of a single doc- 
trine of revelation, except it may be reckoned such to admit 
that the Jews are kept a distinct people by a particular pro- 
vidence. Every other sentiment and expression is perfectly 
in the character of a Deist. Indeed, to my apprehension, the 
palm of religious superiority is due to the avowedly infidel 
meditations of the Lords Shaftsbury and Kaimes, in the Rhap- 
sody of the former, and the Essays of the latter on the prin- 
ciples of Morality and NaJtural Religion, 

Note XVIIL— page 59, and 126, 

SociNiAN Notion op Christ's Saoeifice. 

Aided by the critical dexterity of the Polish Socinians, the 
author of the Notes upon the Improved Version of the N. T, 
has laboured to deduce from this verse (Heb. vii. 27*.) an ar- 
gument for the subversion of the whole doctrine of atonement. 
" This he did, i.e. offer up sacrifice, first, for his own sins. 
But Christ, in a moral sense, was sinless. See ver. 26, and 
ch. iv. 15. His sins therefore were merely ceremonial ; that 
is, being a descendant of the house of Judah, ver. 14, he was, 
as to the priesthood, in an unconsecrated state. But in the 
same sense in which Christ offered up a sacrifice for his own 
sins, in that very sense did he offer himself a sacrifice for the 
sins of the people." /. V. p. 614, A similar gloss is given 
on ch. V. 3. 

This great misinterpretation is anticipated and refiited by 
Dr. Owen, in his Exposition on this Epistle. To his obser- 
vations I beg permission to add a few remarks, as the ques- 
tion is of the first importance, and as the objectionable com- 
ment is now modelled in a new form. 

I. It is assumed that the sins mentioned by the sacred 
writer are, not moral offences, sins properly so called, but 
only ceremonial disqualifications. Such assumption, with- 
out any attempt at proof, especially in a case of so much 
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importancej deserveB to be severely reprehended. It is one 
of the worst artifioes of argumentative injustice ; and I am 
concerned to say that it is often employed in the Notes on 
the I. y. That the assumption is untenable appears to me 
from the following considerations : — 

1. As in settling the import of a term, the first attention 
should be paid to instances in the book itself under consider- 
ation, I must profess my conviction that of the twenty-five 
instances in which dfia^la occurs in the Ep. to the Hebrews, 
not one is determined to this construction ; not one could 
bear it without a large indulgence to hypothesis; in one 
example (ix. 28.) it may denote a sacrifice for sin ; in all the 
others it most suitably and plainly bears its usual sense of 
moral crime ; in those which have an affinity to the instance 
in question, the reference to the evil and heinousness of 
offence against God, is manifest and emphatic : e. g. iii. 17 ; 
iv. 15; X. 17,18,26. 

2. Of the numerous instances of its occurrence in the N. T. 
not one exists in which the term can be shewn to bear this 
novel sense, or rather in which the contrary is not manifest. 
In two or three passages, it rnay signify a sacrifice for sin, 
according to a well-known Hebrew metonymy : but in all the 
rest, it most clearly expresses moral pravity. Dr. Priestley, 
indeed, (on Matt. ix. 2, 6,) says : " It appears that, by the 
phrase, Tliy ains he forgiven thee, Jesus at first only means, 
May thy disorder he removed : sin being considered as the 
cause of evil in general." Notes on the S8, vol. iii. p. Ii9. 
This is easily said, and it helps a weak hypothesis ; but the 
necessary article, pboop, is absent. The memory of Dr, 
Priestley, on many accounts, I highly honour ; but in ques- 
tions of criticism and theology, his ai^r^rs c^a commands not 
my submission. 

3. In the Septuagint and Apocrypha, and in the Hebrew 
0. T. I can discover no example of dfun^la or rrtfpn being 
used in the acceptation assumed. It appears always to sig- 
nify moral evil, in the abstract, the act, the actor, the penal 
consequence, or the expiation. Grotius, on this text (referred 
to in I. V.) following Socinus and Crellius, proposes our 
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Lord's sufferings as the object meant by ai tBiai dfAotprtcu, and 
he refers for authority to Lev. xii. 8 ; xiv, 13; xv. 30. Let the 
reader judge whether these refuges do not totally fail the 
learned and valuable, though partial, annotator. " That this 
interpretation is absurd, and alien from the New Testament 
style, every unprejudiced person must perceive." — Kuindl. 
And, on his own principles, what admirable sense does this 
gloss effect ! Christ endured svfferings for his own suffer- 
ings, and for the sufferings of others I The good sense j>f 
Grotius seems to have recoiled at this consequence of his in- 
terpretation : and to help its weakness, he intimates that the 
passage relates to our Lord's escaping from his sufferings by 
accelerating his death. But, by what ingenuity this new idea 
can be adapted to the design of the text, the sagacious critic 
leaves his readers to discover. So entangled often is the 
finest understanding, when it labours to make the worse 
appear the better reason : 

Delphinom silvis adpingit, fluctibus aprum . 

n. This comment (both on ch. vii. 27, and v. 3) takes for 
granted that the imperfection of the former priesthood must 
find its resemblance in the great High-Priest of Christianity ; 
whereas it is evident that, in this circumstance, a contrast is 
intended. The apostle shews that Christ possessed all the 
requisites to constitute him a real and effective High-Priest ; 
many of which were of course possessed, though in an inferior 
degree, by the Levitical priests : so far he continues the pa^ 
ralleL But when he adverts to the imperfections of the legal 
priests, he strenuously insists on the contrast. The circum- 
stances parallel are, — human nature; sympathy; divine 
constitution; man the terminus d, quo of the function; God, 
the terminus ad quern ; the presentation of thanksgivings 
and expiations and intercessory prayers, for the persons on 
whose behalf the priest officiates with regard to God. The 
contrasted circumstances are, the Divine Nature ; the consti- 
tution by oath ; real efficiency ; the glorious excellency of the 
blessings bestowed; eontinuance to immortality; and the 
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pERFECTiOH OP MOBAL vvjOTY. Ch. i. u. iiL 1 — 6 ; iv. 14 ; V. 10 ; 
vii. yiii. iz. z. On the last particular, it is observable that, 
where the moral imperfection of the Jewish priests is intro- 
duced, particular care is taken to mark the absolute holiness 
of the Redeemer, by some strong declaration preceding or fol- 
lowing. Ch. V. 3. comp. iv. 16. vii. 27. comp. 26. 

III. Therefore the reason of the case, and ample proof 
from the connezion and the whole epistle, determine the 
relation of the phrase " this he did,** to the single idea 
(hfoupipuv) of offering a sacrifice. A similar construction is 
in ch. ziii. 17; where **tki8 [would be] unprofitable (i. e. by 
the frequent classical figure, meiosis, very distressful) to- 
you," refers ezclusively to the last preceding word. Bosen- 
miiller, sen. a writer not thoroughly friendly to the senti- 
ments maintained in this discourse, clearly acknowledges the 
justness of our construction. After copying (without ac- 
knowledgment, as his manner is) the unobjectionable part 
of Grotius's note, and citing an appropriate passage from 
Philo, he goes on : '' It contributes to our happiness, that 
our High-Priest had not to offer sacrifice for himself; for we 
learn &om it, that he acted and suffered altogether on our 
account and for our benefit." Scholia in N. T. Yol. v. p. 230, 
I cite Mr. Peirce's N"ote at length, as the work, his Para- 
phrase and Notes, is now become scarce. 

*' It is a strange interpretation which some very learned 
commentators here give, as though Christ, in analogy to the 
Aaronical High-Priests, offered sacrifice for his ovm sins as 
well as the people's; since it is certain, from all the accounts 
given of him by our author and all the other penmen of the 
K. T., that our Saviour was always perfectly free from sin : 
and to make hyuagrmu signify sinless infirmities is veiy un- 
reasonable : the word being never, that I can find, used in 
that sense. And indeed if it were, what occasion could 
there be to offer sacrifice for sinless infirmities 1 This inter- 
pretation appears to be inconsistent, not only with the cur- 
rent doctrine of the N. T., but with the scope of this place 
and the argument here used. To set this in a full light, let 
us consider, 
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" 1. Upon wkat occasion this is brought in : and that seems 
to be upon the mention he had made of Christ's being 
' harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners/ These 
qualifications are a good evidence that he needed not, as the 
high-priests under the law, to offer sacrifices for his own sins: 
but it will not, to say the least, sound well, that he should 
speak of Him as ' harmless and undefiled,' and immediately 
subjoin that he offered sacrifice for his own sins. 

'' 2. Let us consider how his argument stands in this and 
the following verse. Two things he here asserts that Christ 
had no need to do, which were done by those high-priests ; 
(1.) To offer sacrifice, from time to time, for his own sins; 
and (2.) To offer sacrifice, from time to time, for the sins 
of the people. The reason and evidence of the former he 
declares in the next verse ; ' For the law maketh men high- 
priests which have infirmity ; but the word of the oath which 
was since the law, maketh the Son high-priest who is per- 
fected for evermore.' The 'for' \y^f\ here must connect 
this with somewhat that went before, which cannot be the 
last clause of verse 27, ' This he did once, when he offered 
up himself.' It must therefore, as indeed the nature of the 
argument shews, relate to his not needing to offer sacrifice 
for his own sins ; for it is an assertion that he had. none. 
* The law made those high-priests which have [sinful] in- 
firmity [and consequently had need to offer sacrifice for it], 
but the word of the oath (Ps. ex. iv.), which was [in David's 
time, and so] since the [giving of] the law, maketh the Son 
who is perfected for evermore ;' and consequently needs not 
to offer sacrifice for himself. This connexion seems very 
. clear. But then the question will be, what are we to make 
of that clause, ' For this he did once, when he offered up 
himself 1' I answer, that our author, designing to treat 
again of his [Christ's] offering for the sins of the people, 
(ch. ix. 12 ; x. 10—14,) he here passes it over more slightly.: 
and when he says, ' This he did once,' the pronoun ^-U re- 
fers entirely to the nearest antecedent, the offering for the 
sins of the people, and the clause should be read in a paren- 
thesis ; and then the 28th verse will well connect with the 
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remoter antecedent, and shew he had no need to offer for his 
own sins. Or else, the sense of the 28th Terse must be ellip- 
tical, and be thus supplied : ' And as to the other thing men- 
tioned, his offering for his own sins, he had no need, as 
those high-priests, to do that ; because the law maketh men 
high-priests which have infinnity [and so stand in need of 
an offering to be made for themselyes] ; but the word of the 
oath, which was since the law, maketh the Son a high-priest, 
who is perfected for eyermore [and therefore needs no such 
offering upon his own account'] And, as the word rcreXctw/itei^ 
stands opposed to Ix^*^^' iurStytuty, having infinaiiy, that 
is, sinful infirmity, for which there was need to offer 
sacrifice, I think it is better rendered perfected, as in the 
margin, than corisecrtUed, as in our common text." 



Note XIX.— page 61. 

On thk Term Spirit, as exphessiko the nmirB KAtuRs 

OF THE Messiah. 

That the expression Eternal Spirit, and the correspon- 
dent ones "Spirit" (in 1 Tim. iii. 16, and 1 Pet. iii. 19,) 
and " Spirit of holiness " (in Bom. i. 4,) are intended to 
denote the Bitine Nature of the Messiah, is the sentiment 
of several good critics. Their principal argument is, that 
the object signified by these terms is something belonging 
to Christ, not extrinsically added, but essential to his per- 
son, and contradistinguished from that which, in the passages 
referred to, is called " the blood " and " the flesh," known 
Hebraisms to express human nature. The late excellent Dr. 
Erskine has touched on this interpretation, in passing, but 
with his characteristic ability, in his Sermons, vol. i. p. 373. 
But the reader will find the criticism examined with much 
gagacity, learning, and candour, in the Annotations of Cam' 
eron and Jamea Capellue ; Sehoetgenii fforce Hebr, vol. ii. 
in locos ; Vitringis (filii) Opu9CiUa, Leov. 1736. 
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Note XX.— page 62. 

Ok the Reading of 1 Tim. hi. 16. 

Eeceiving ts as the genuine reading in this text, for which 
there is sufficient reason (see Wetstein and Griesbach) ; three 
constructions have been proposed. 

1. That hs is put, by ellipsis, for adrbs or ckcivos Ss. But 
I am apprehensive that this construction would be foreign to 
the Greek idiom, both the classical and the scriptural, which 
would hare required b <i>av€puetU 4v o-opvl j&r.A. Such 
ellipsis, though frequent in the oblique cases, is very rare in 
ihe nominative ; and, in the few instances which, with some 
pains, I have been able to discover, it is used, not in the 
sense of He who, but of whosoeveTf and commonly with a 
generalizing particle ; or else it is put partitively with ficr 
and 8c. The only resemblance of exception that I can find 
is Bom. iii. 32. But even there, the enclitic proves that it 
must be taken generally ; though we are apt to overlook this, 
from the apostle's passing so rapidly into the particular case, 
which was natural, to his full and ardent mind, and is one 
of the peculiarities of his style. Thus Zoyt implies a tacit 
reference to a general maxim, that whoever confers an im- 
mense benefit, may be presumed to be willing to do those 
smaller acts which are necessary to the completion of his 
kind intention. 

If, however, this construction were grammatically unob- 
jectionable, the very expression "He who was makifesteb 
IN THE FLESH," would ill comport wlth the denial of pre- 
existence in any other state or nature, to the being so mani- 
fested. 

2. That fiuarripiov is the antecedent to Ss, as in Gal. iii. 
16, and Eph. i. 13, 14. The objection to this is, that it 
would seem harsh and unusual to apply the word Mystery 
to Christ ! but such an objection is, evidently, not of much 
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weight. The interpretation yields a good and important 
sense : and we are to receive, not dictate, the phraseology of 
Scripture. 

8. That the di is to be understood as the relative of Btds 
i^v, and that the intermediate words are to be read in a 
parenthesis. This method was proposed in a letter to the 
late Dr. Woide, by Vice-chancellor Cramer of Kiel. It is 
plain and natural as to both sense and grammatical construc- 
tion, and it accords with the parenthetic style of the Apostle 
Paul. For these reasons, I conceive that it is entitled to be 
received as most probably the genuine construction. Accord- 
ing to it, the passage runs thus : — " which is the church of 
the living Qod, (the pillar and ground of the truth, and con- 
fessedly great, is the mystery of godliness !) who was mani- 
fested in the flesh,'' &c. 

January, 1842. The investigation which it has been my 
duty to carry on since writing the preceding note, almost 
thirty years ago, has not led to a conviction that the opinion 
here expressed ought to be abandoned. I may be allowed to 
request attention to my Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 
vol. iii. p. 321—330, and 354—862, especially p. 360 ; 8rd ed. 



Note XXL— page 64. 
On the Doctrine op the Deity of Chkist. 

The connexion between the subject of the present publica- 
tion and the general faith of Christians concerning the 
person of their Saviour, is obvious; but to introduce the 
most abridged view of our arguments for the latter doctrine 
was impossible in the Discourse, and would be immensely 
disproportioned to the form and object of these cursive notes. 
Yet, as any man is at liberty to give a general opinion on an 
extensive question, when a detail of reasons would be unsea- 
sonable, it may be permitted me to express mine, without 
offence or seeming dictation. Having spent a considerable 
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portion of my time in readings not inattentively, nor, I pre- 
sume to say, with a bigoted mind, works written against this 
doctrine, the conviction of my mind is that their combined 
efforts have not disproved the body of evidence adduced in 
its favour by many writers since the Socinian controversy 
arose, two centuries ago.* Some arguments have been proved 
inconclusive, some alleged texts irrelevant, and some de- 
fenders of the doctrine incompetent : but the citadel is the 
stronger for the destruction of cumbrous outworks, wood, 
hay, and stubble, which never properly belonged to it. 

While the conscientious believers in the Deity of Christ 
are becoming more careful and exact in their statements and 
arguments, it is to be wished that its adversaries would, on 
their part also, exercise more candour and justice. I cannot 
but think that there are good grounds for this wish, when I 
find some of our theological opponents representing it as a 
fact unquestionable, that we hold the Divine Being to have 
changed himself into a babe, to have bled and died, and laid 
in a tomb ; that our sentiment is opposed to the style of the 
IS". T. in its usual distinct mention of God and the Mediator; 
that we deny the Unity of God ; that we believe in three 
Supreme Beings ; and that we attribute to one of them the 
exercise of capricious rule, malignant passions, and blind 
rage, and to another a character of superior mildness and 



* Owen, Hoornbeek, Turrettin, Venema, Stapfer, Bull, Waterland, 
Calamy, &c. The Essay on the Divinity of our Lord Jesu$ Christ, by Dr. 
Van Wynpersse, translated from the Dutch by the late Rev. John Hall, of 
Kotterdam, (1706,) is peculiarly judicious and impressive. An excellent 
work, which discovers the amiable probity and fairness, no less than the 
learning and indefatigable research, of its lamented author, is A Plea for 
the Deity of Jesus Christ, and the Doctrine of the Trinity; by the late Rev. 
David Simpson, M. A . An improved edition has been published by the 
late Rev. Edward Parsons. In a few instances, exploded readings are 
retained; among the many solid arguments some dubious ones occur; 
and sometimes other writers are quoted without due correction of their 
improper expressions. 

Since the first publication of this treatise, the author has attempted an 
investigation of the subject here adverted to, upon the principle of a cau- 
tious induction, tracing the doctrine of a Messiah from its first revelation 
to the final descriptions of the New Testament; Scripture Testimony to 
the Messiah. On this and tlie other important subjects connected with it, 
he would earnestly recommend Dr.Wardlaw's Discourses on the Socinian 
Controversy. 
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bencYolence. Undoubtedly, they have a fair right to say 
that these, or any other conclusions, appear to them deducible 
from our doctrines : but they ought not to forget our 
denial of such inferences, and our solemn protest against 
them. 

Note XXII.— page 69. 

O5 THB EXTBNT OF THB AtOITEMKKT. 

Many years have flowed away since these sentiments were 
preached and published, but I must confess that I have found 
no reason to depart from them. The question has not indeed 
been given to quiescence ; but the agitation of it, by holy and 
wise men, exercising towards each other the spirit of Chris- 
tian friendliness, has done (I trust) no harm, and has even 
contributed to shew that each party might engraft upon its 
own view that of the other, without any unfiuthful compro- 
mise. A most able defender of the doctrine of " Definite 
Atonement** has the following passages with which I feel it a 
happiness to adorn my pages. After disposing of a slender 
objection, he continues ; — 

" The objection proceeds on the mistaken supposition, that 
the Atonement of Christ is an exact equivalent for the sins 
of men ; and that, had the number to be saved been either 
more or less than they are, or had their sins been of greater 
or less amount, the sufferings of the Bedeemer must have 
varied in proportion. Now, to this view of the subject there 
are insuperable objections.- It is at variance with what we 
have before established, namely, the infinite intrinsic vaiue of 
Christ's Atonement. It overlooks the grand design of the 
atonement, which was, not simply to secure a mere commw 
tative satisfaction to the Justice of God, but to glorify all the 
divine perfections, and to make an illustrious manifestation 
of the principles of his government before the whole uni- 
verse of moral creatures. It leaves no room for such an un- 
limited offer of Christ in the gospel, as to render those who 
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reject him without excuse : for, if the atonement of Christ 
bore an exact proportion, in point of worth, to the sins of 
those who are actually saved by it, then the salvation of any 
others was a ncUuraZ impossibUUy, and no blame could attach 
to such for neglecting to embrace the proffered boon. Indeed, 
there would be no ground on which »uch an offer could be 
made. 

*' We hold by the view,— that the sufferings of Christ are 
to be regarded in the light of a moral satis&ction to the law 
and justice of God ; which would have been requisite had 
there been but one sinner to be saved, and had that sinner 
had but one sin ; and which would have been adequate, bad 
the number to be saved been, to any conceivable extent, 
greater than it is. 

" — The atonement of Christ being sufficient for all, pos- 
sessing a glorious, infinite, AU-sufficiency, it is with propriety 
made known and offered to the acceptance of all. There is, 
in this case, no natural impossibility in the salvation of any 
man. The secret design of God, by which the application is 
restricted, has no causal influence in producing unbelief. The 
obstacles to salvation are all moral ; that is to say, are such 
only as arise from the native rebellion and hardness of man's 
own heart. — 

" — The saving virtue of the Redeemer's blood, — in in- 
trinsic worth, we regard as infinite." From an extensive 
and able treatise " On the Atonement and Intercession of 
Jesus Christ;" by the Eev. William Symington, D.J). 
Edinb. 1834; pp. 268, 269, 274, 302. 

For those who intelligently believe in the infinite perfec- 
tions of God, it is impossible to suppose that there can be 
anything vague, obscure, or vacillating in his purposes ; or 
in his fore-ordained plans for the execution of those purposes. 
As little can we doubt that the intention of the Redeemer 
and the end contemplated by him as the accomplishment 
of that intention, are and ever have been in perfect accord- 
ance with the designs of the Almighty Father. The inten- 
tion and the effect, in the operations of infinite wisdom and 
power, must be in perfect accordance, the one with the other. 
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If all men are not Baved^ it could not be the intention of 
God to save all men. To escape from this conclusion, some 
appear to satisfy themselyes with the idea of a general and 
indefinite design; which is in fact but attributing to the 
Divine Mind the formation of a sketch or mere outline, and 
that he is actually unacquainted with the minute filling up 
till the event declares it. It is in another and a prior branch 
of theological science, that the futility of such reasoning 
as this is demonstrated. That, therefore, in the work of 
expiation by the Lord Jesus Christ, the most important and 
glorious of all the divine works, there was the absolute and 
determinate purpose, that the work should avail to the sal- 
vation of a certain number of mankind, — is a conclusion 
evidently imavoidable. Equally also must it be admitted 
that the personal mind and intention of the Bedeemer coin- 
cided perfectly with the absolute will of Deity. There could 
not be discrepance. Most plainly does our Lord, in alterna- 
ting sentences, affirm both the fixed purpose and the bound- 
less comprehension : '' All that the Father giveth me shall 
come to me, and him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out ; for I have come down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will but the will of him that sent me ; and this is the 
will of him that sent me, that, of all that he hath given me I 
should lose nothing, but should raise them up again at the 
last day ; for this is the will of him that sent me, that every 
one who seeth [6 Btwpwv, contemplateth, exerciseth mental 
vision] the Son, and believeth on him, shall have eternal life, 
and I will raise him up again at the last day." John vi. 
37—40. Thus delightfully and wonderfully do the decla- 
rations of the Lord Messiah correspond with those of the 
prophetic picture ; " All we like sheep have gone astray ; we 
have turned every one to his own way; and the Lord hath 
laid upon him the iniquity of us all." Is. liii. 6. 

But this view of the case does not exclude another. The 
work of Christ for the good of men is to be considered as 
one great whole. It may have, and probably it has, aspects 
and influences to an extent of which we have no concep- 
tion in this OUT state of feeble and ignorant mortality. 
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We know not wliat wonders are comprehended under " the 
good pleasure which he purposed in himself^ to gather 
together as under one head [&vaKt<f>a\ai^<raffeai\ all things 
in Christ ; both the things in the heavens and those on the 
earth." Eph. i. 10. It is therefore in harmony with the 
grandeur of the divine plan that the Saviour should be a 
centre of good to the whole rational universe, and especially 
the race of man; and in particular that his work should 
possess that excellency, merit, or value, which warrants the 
largest assurances of blessing to all and any who are 
honestly willing to receive it. 

To me it appears that the positions just cited from Br. 
Symington are quite reconcilable with those of my venerated 
tutor, the late Dr. Edward Williams. " In order that there 
might be a suitable, reasonable, and consistent ground of 
believing in Christ for salvation, we must infer that those 
parts of holy writ which represent Christ as ' the Saviour of 
the world,' which affirm that ' he died for all,' that he is a 
* propitiation for the sins of the whole world,' and that ' he 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due time,' 
ought not to be interpreted as denoting only the elect who 
are eventually saved from sin and misery. What possible 
good end can be answered by restricting such expressions 1 
The restricted interpretation is doubtless intended for the 
avoidance of some injurious consequence ; such as that Christ 
would die in vain for some, or that all must be saved, &c. 
But these consequences do not follow, except on an assumed 
and false notion of the price of redemption and redemption 
itself denoting the same thing. These two ideas are essen- 
tially different, as related to different objects. For what is 
Redemption, in accurate thought, but the actual Deliverance 
of the subject from some personal evil ; and in the present 
case, &om condemnation, sin, and miseiy ? But is any person 
thus delivered, before he is bom ] And what is the price 
of redemption, but a sacrifice of infinite worth, presented to 
the Holy and Just Moral Governor, to answer certain impor- 
tant ends? One of these ends is the actual redemption or 
deliverance of God's chosen; by the communication of the 
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Holy Spirit, anion to Christ, justification, sanctification, and 
perseyering g^race to be crowned with gloiy. Another end 
is, to afford an adequate basis for the rectoral design of God, 
in proposing Christ and his benefits to sinners in general, 
when addressed by the gospel-call. When we assent therefore 
that the rectoral design, founded on the price of Redemption, 
extends to all men, (in the same sense as the original and 
subsequent promises, and innumerable other blessings that 
perpetually flow from the Father of lights,) justice is done to 
the uniyersal mode of expression in the scripture-testimony, 
while it stands perfectly consistent with the sovereign dcMg- 
nation of that price in the actual redemption of Ood's 
elect. 

** If reconciliation is exhibited in the gospel-call to any 
who are not, and will not be, reconciled; if God is in 
Christ making a proposal of reconciling the world, unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them, it follows 
that the price of redemption has the extent above men- 
tioned, in the plan of divine government. Again, if recon- 
ciliation to God is proposed, by the persuasions, intreaties, 
and affectionate importunities of his word and ambassa- 
dors, as it expressly and most evidently is, there must be 
a true and rational, as opposed to a fallacious and delusive, 
ground of reconciliation. And what can this be, but an 
INFINITE, and therefore indefinite pbios? And, if God 
invites to the great supper ' the poor and the maimed, the 
halt and the blind,' yea, many who 'pray to be excused,' 
and who never come — the provision must, in all consist- 
ency and propriety of meaning, have been rectoraUy de- 
signed for them, in virtue of the great sacrifice; as much 
designed as a feast is for one who, being invited to partake 
of it, sends a message that * he cannot come.' " Essay on 
the Equity of Divine Oovernment, and the Sovereignty of 
Divine Grace ; pp. 20i— 206, 8rd ed. 1825. 

A similar justness of combination we find in the writings 
of Calvin ; whose fine judgment and noble impartiality as an 
expositor have drawn the admiration of many, who differ 
from some of his distinguishing sentiments. At the same 
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time^ these eztxacts shew that he did not coerce himself to 
an anxious precision of phrase. 

''In saying 'the sin of the world/ [the apostle] extends this 
favour without distinction to all mankind; that the Jews 
might not think that the Redeemer was sent for them only. 
The intention of the general expression, 'the sin of the 
world/ is to bring us to the feeling of our wretchedness, and 
excite us to seek the remedy. Our duty is to receire and 
hold fast this blessing which is offered to all ; so that every 
man in particular may be assured that nothing can hinder ' 
from obtaining salvation by Christ, provided that he comes 
to Christ by faith." On John i. 29. 

"The general word 'whosoever' is introduced, both to 
Invite all men to the participation of this life, and to take 
away all excuse from unbelievers. The term 'the world' 
is used with the same design. For, while there is nothing to 
be found in the world worthy of the benignity and grace of 
God, he shews himself propitious to the whole world ; where- 
fore, all men without exception are exhorted to believe in 
Christ." On John iii. 16. 

The apostle " makes this blessing the common property of 
all, because it is presented to all; not that it is actually ex- 
tended to all : for, though Christ suffered for the sins of the 
whole world, and is offered by the mercy of God to all without 
discrimination, yet all do not lay hold of him." On Bom. v. 18. % 

" This passage treats of classes of men, not individuals. It 
merely means that princes and foreign nations are included 
in the number" of those whom God invites to salvation. On 
1 Tim. ii. 4. 

To avoid the absurd inference of universal salvation, " the 
common interpretation is, that Christ suffered sufficiently for 
the whole world, but efficaciously for the elect only. This is 
true, but it does not apply to this passage. The design of the 
apostle John is, to shew that this blessing belongs to the 
whole church. Therefore, under the word * all,* he does not 
comprehend the reprobate; but respects those only who, 
though scattered through all quarters of the world, yet should 
believe." On 1 John ii. 2. 
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" Aa, by that inestimable pledge, the not sparing his own 
Son, God shewed how tenderly he regards the salvation of his 
church ; so he will not permit the souls which he has re- 
deemed by so great a price, to perish or to be exposed to 
become the prey of seducers, by the negligence of their 
pastors." On 2 Tim, iv. 1. 

*' When a weak conscience is wounded, the precious blood 
of Christ is wasted. It is to the last degree to be abhorred, 
that, for the gratification of a bodily appetite, such a soul 
should be lost." On Rom, xiv. 15. 

In his commentary on Heb. ii. 9, the great Beformer does 
not touch upon the question. 

Of the apostle Jude he says ; *' He means that Christ is 
denied, when those who had been redeemed by his blood, 
make themselves again the slaves of the devil ; so that, as Ux 
as in them lies, they make null and void that price of incom- 
parable value." On Jvfie 4. 

In the remarkably pathetic '' Testament and last Will," 
which Calvin dictated to a notaiy, the month before his death, 
he has this clause. — " With my whole heart I embrace the 
mercy which God has shewn me for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
compensating for my sins by the merit of his death and suf- 
ferings ; that thus satisfaction might be made for all my sins 
and offences, and their remembrance blotted out. I also 
testify and profess that I humbly supplicate him to accept 
me as washed and purified by the blood of that only Re- 
deemer, shed for the sins of the human race \eJ^o pro hu- 
mani generis peccatis], so that I may stand at his tribunal 
in my Redeemer's likeness." 

To those who wish to see this great subject, — great in its 
collateral and consequent relations, — discussed in a manner 
very comprehensive and yet precise and full, in a candid 
spirit, and with the most important bearings on practical 
piety, I would earnestly recommend the following works : 
On the Extent of the Atonevnent, in HekUion to God and the 
Universe ; hy T. W, Jenkyn, D.D, third edition, 1841 ; and 
The Reconciler ; on Hie Harmony and the Qlory of the Divine 
Government and of the Divine Sovereignty ; by the Rev, 
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Bobert Weaver, 1841 : a work in which, though this subject 
is not specifically introduced, the principles on which it re- 
quires to be discussed are patiently, piously, and judiciously 
considered. I would also observe that Dr. Jenkyn is espe- 
dally happy in treating the analogy between the ways of Pro- 
vidence and those of Redeeming grace. 

Yery masterly and lucid discussions of this subject and 
others allied to it, conducted in the most amiable and Christ- 
like temper, are Dr. Wardlaw's Discourses an the Nature and 
Extent of the Atonement of Christ; Glasg. 1844; and the 
publications, brief indeed but richly comprehensive, of the 
lamented Dr. Balmer and Dr. John Brown, the Theological 
Professors in the United Secession Church, Statements, <fcc. on 
certain Doctrinal Points; Edinburgh, 1841,-4, and— 6. 

Note XXII.— page 69. 

On Arohbishop Maqee's Work on Atonement and 

Sacrifice. 

He who publishes on any subject which has been ably 
treated by another, owes to the public an exposition of his 
reasons : and to bring out a pamphlet, as a discussion of a 
topic which has well filled large volumes, appears to require 
some apology. The common pleas, that every man has his 
circle in which he may expect more attention than another, 
and that the same truths may usefully be treated in difierent 
ways, are not admissible in every case. I therefore feel it 
incumbent on me to add this note in reference to a work 
deservedly held in high estimation ; Discourses and Disser- 
tations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacri- 
fice; by ihe late Archbishop of Dublin. 2 vols. 

On the publication of the improved edition of Dr. Magee's 
work, in 1809, 1 read it with much interest and general ac- 
quiescence. When my reverend brethren appointed me to 
preach on the Sacrifice of Christ, the recollection of that work 
was of course excited ; and I could not but feel some anxiety 
lest, on the one hand, I should tread the round of apparent 
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imitation; or/on the other, seem to affect a puerile originality, 
by the solicitous avoidance of sentiments already so well ex- 
pressed and defended.* To escape this dilemma, the sermon 
was prepared and preached without once referring to Dr. 
Magee's book : and, when the requisition to publish obliged 
me to revise and transcribe it, I observed the same caution till 
the whole discourse, and a considerable part of these notes, 
were written. I then carefully perused the valuable work 
mentioned, with a view to ascertain the kind of comparison 
which I might presume my own little production would bear 
to it. The subject being the same, it was next to impossible 
that a sameness should not appear in some leading ideas : but, 
upon the whole, I found the points of resemblance to be few, 
and a considerable difference apparent in the plan, the mode 
of discussion, and the doctrinal deductions. The following 
will, I trust, be found a correct statement of the result of com- 
parison. 

1. Coincident topics. The antiquity and universality of 
SACBiFiciss. — I^ot of human invention, but of divine institn- 
tion. — Apparently unreasonable, irrespectively of the revealed 
import. — Figurative and symbolical. — Their actual signifi- 
cancy. — Designed as typical annunciations of the great object 
of the Messiah's mission. — His sacrifice alone possessed of 
intrinsic value and efficacy. — The mediatorial scheme origi* 
nating in the Divine benevolence; — ^and agreeable to the 
general sense and conduct of mankind. 

2. Apparent differences. In this Discourse, I have bound 
myself to a rigid strictness of method ; not only with a design 
to render the object of the whole, and the relation of the parts, 
more obvious ; but with an especial wish to expose every sen- 
timent and argument to the fullest examination. Dr. Magee's 
Two Discourses are composed with greater freedom in this 
respect : and the Seventy-six Dissertations, appended to suc- 
cessive parts of the text, are not arranged in the logical order 
of the argument, and evidently bear no relation of series to 
each other. 

* Vetera et scripta aliisf parata inquisitio, sed onerosa collatio. In- 
tacta et nova? graves offensse, levis gratia. Plin. Ep. ▼: 8. 
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To theological sentiments, distinct from the general subject. 
Dr. Magee has but sparing and brief allusions : so that it 
would be presumptuous to form a decided opinion as to his 
approval of the views of Christian doctrine advanced in these 
pages, or his dissent from them. I fear, however, that some 
passages in his work indicate a material difference from those 
views which I think it my duty to maintain, upon the real 
value of the Redeemer's sacrifice, — its relation to the moral 
attributes and government of Qtod, — its connexion with the 
Divine Nature of Christ, — ^its efficacy, — ^and its application. 

3. Topics in Dr. Magee not adverted to, or btU slightly, in this 
Discourse. These are chiefly in the Dissertations, which ex- 
tend to 825 pages, and, though perhaps too desultory, contain 
a treasure of information, reasoning, and criticism. Many 
of them are upon different lights and bearings of the same 
subject : so that the following, though a concise, will not, I 
hope, be found an incomplete enumeration. — The inefficacy 
of repentance and human works to procure pardon. — Multi- 
plied objects of single divine acts. — Prayer. — Divine origin of 
human speech. — Date of the permission to use animal food. — 
Disquisitions on the sacrifices of Abraham and of Job : — the 
command to sacrifice Isaac : — the history and criticism of the 
book of Job : — the diversities of the Levitical sacrifices : — the 
theories of sacrifice maintained by different authors. — Many 
valuable criticisms and comments on scripture. — Eemarks on 
the objections, doctrines, and writings of Deists, Unitarians, 
Socinians, Arians, and the supporters of the schemes of 
Grotius, Spencer, and Warburton. 

4. Topics in this Discourse not included in Dr. Mage^s plan. 
These may be generally stated as the whole of the reasonings 
and observations from p. 31, to the end of the Discourse. — In 
Notes I. and III. I had collected some of the instances which 
Dr. Magee had adduced ; but, on comparison with his Disser- 
tations, I have omitted them, and added a reference to his 
work. The passage from Cicero {pro Fonteio), he mentions, 
but does not insert. If there be any other coincidence, it has 
escaped my observation. 

Upon the whole, I flatter myself that, in the collation of 
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this Discourse with the Archbishop's large and valuable work, 
there will be found as few resemblances as could be expected 
in two discussions of the same subject, and professedly drawn 
from the same sources of original authority. 

The reader will perceive that this Note refers to the first 
edition, in 1812, of the First of the preceding Discourses. To 
the present publication it is less relevant ; but I conceived 
myself not to be at liberty to suppress it. 



Note XXIIL— page 100. 
Citation fbom Db. Bylakd. 

"The Reasonableness of the Doctrine of Christ's Kedia«^' 
TioN and Satisfaction, as agreeing in some measure with the 
feelings and conduct of men. — If a person very dependent and 
deeply indebted, should injure and abuse you, and obstinately 
persist in so doing, notwithstanding all you could do to reclaim 
him, convince him, or win him by new obligations ; surely 
he might go on so long in this course that you would after« 
wards be unwilling to forgive him, (unless upon religious^ 
evangelical considerations" [such, for instance, as those de- 
lved from my consciousness of my own offences against God^ 
and his infinite grace in forgiving me, no analogy to which 
can be transferred to the Divine Being ;] — ) " even though he 
should leave off his evil practices, and ask pardon. But, if a 
much dearer friend who had always been true to that charao> 
ter, and was a near relation of the offender, should intercede 
for him, put himself to much expense, labour, and difficulty, 
and undergo great hardships and sufferings, to procure his 
forgiveness at your hands ; and if the person himself should 
change his mind, and beg pardon for the sake of this common 
friend : — ^who would not feel differently disposed, and ready 
to forgive him, for this intercessor's sake^ though not for hia 
own ? Certainly, it is agreeable to the common feelings and 
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practice of mankind, for those who are connected with a 
person of distinguished excellence and merit, to be treated 
differently, on account of that relation, to what they would 
have been had no such relation subsisted. Who is there that 
has a singular love and esteem for a parent, that would not 
value the children the more for his sake 1 ( — ^David to Me- 
phibosheth, — ^for Jonathan. — ) And even more distant rela- 
tions and friends ; especially if it be known that the superior 
relation had a singular regard for the interest of the inferior, 
and would take what was done for him, as done to himself. 
So Paul for Onesimus ; Philemon, verses 17, 19. In this case, 
one person is in some degree stibstihUed for the other; his 
merit is as it were impvled to him and treated as if it be- 
longed not only to the most worthy person, but also to his 
relation and friend. ( — Jonathan and Mephibosheth. — ) All 
this is the more conformed to our common ideas of propriety, 
in proportion to the nearness of relation between the parties, 
one of whom is supposed to recommend the other to favour ; 
also the degree of affection by the superior to the inferior, 
and the interest he takes in his welfare, especially if he seri- 
ously and earnestly desire it, and that in such a degree as to 
be willing to promote or insure it at the greatest expense, by 
his own continued labour or extreme suffering. If he also 
apply particularly and earnestly to the person offended, whom 
he highly esteems, and who in the like manner has the highest 
value for him : and if he intercedes with him for the offender, 
whom he loves and pities, and whose cause he has made his 
own; yet in such a way as not to imply the slightest reflec- 
tion on the offended, or any inclination to countenance the 
offender in his misconduct, to justify or excuse what he had 
done amiss. This must have the more weight, if all were 
conducted with such wisdom and decorum as would prevent 
any part of the transaction from lessening the idea of the 
mediator's virtue : or rather if it were so contrived as to be a 
wonderful display of virtue, an exhibition of uncommon ex- 
cellence. ( — Judah's plea for Benjamin. — ) It would crown 
all if the mediator aimed as much at the reformation of the 
offender, as at the prevention of his punishment and ruin.'* 
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ThU venerable man, diaUngiugEieii for hie penelnUon And 
feliciloiu tect in metaphyucal and moral quEations, canlee 
on the application of these fan>othGtical views to the Hedi^ 
Btuml character and vorh of Jeaua Christ. He describes the 
diffitity of this Saviour, yet hie do»e rdaiion to man j—hia 
supreme respect to the government and glory of God, com- 
bined with the most tender regard to the happineee of man : 
—his volvittarineat and deep intereat in the vhole engage- 
ment ; — that hia so interesting himself in bvour of unworthy 
and guilty cteatoree, involved him in no dugraee ; as would 
have been the case had he in the leaat palliated the conduct 
oT sinners, or aflforded any apology or coontenanee lo sin, or 
Implied any refledjon upon the law or the Lawgiver ; — that, 
in the whole arrangement and its execution, he gave the moat 
impreeaive demonstration of his love to moral order, to holi- 
ness and justice ; — that he made it essential to the e^joyment 
of an interest in hia benevolent undertaking, tliat none can 
receive the benefit till they concur with him in his senti- 
ments and feelings of loyalty to the divine government ; oc- 
ceunting it equally a matter of happiness and blessing to be- 
come duteona subjects to the rule of eternal righteousness, as 
to be restored to the fiivonr of God ; — and that the wftofe 
plan of redemption and its application ia infinitely eaxeUetU 
in the estimation of the Divine Father, and acceptable to all 
his glorions attributes. 

Pabtobal Mmaioiis, selected from the Mamntecripta of the 
late Sev, Johk Rylabd, D. D., in ftoo volumes ; vol. i. p. 174 
— ira. Dr. Rjland died on May 26, 1825, aged T2. 



Note XXIV.— page 153. 

IB AUIHORSHIP OP THB EpKTlE TO THB HEBREWS. 

B copied the titles of these two elaborate and very 
ot works, not because the brevity of the one stands 
tst to the amplitude of the other, but because the 
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contents of the latter work are thus fiilly and clearly de- 
scribed. In a volume of 681 pages^ the matter of which so 
greatly required a Table of Contents and an Index, it is dis- 
appointing to find neither. It may therefore be acceptable to 
my readers to receive a little information upon Mr. Forster's 
plan. A general Introduction. " Sect. I. Identity of Man- 
ner between the Epistle to the Hebrews and St. Paul's undis- 
puted Epistles, in the v^e of peculiar words. Sect. II. Iden- 
tity of Manner between &c. in the tLse of Ike word Karapyiw, 
Sect. III. Tables of N. T. Words peculiar to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the undisputed Epistles of St. Paul ; with 
\h&\x parallel verbal dependencies" Fifty-five words are ad- 
duced, compared with every instance of occurrence, and fol- 
lowed by a large enumeration of phrases having affinity to the 
sentiment. Here we greatly want the author's explication of 
those affinities, for, in many cases, they are very obscure. 
" Sect. IV. Table of Words peculiar*' &c. not found elsewhere, 
in the N. T., the LXX., or the Apocrypha; "with their pct- 
rallel verbal dependencies. Sect. V. Tables of Words occa- 
sionally occurring elsewhere in the N. T. but in the manner 
or the frequency of thieir occurrence, peculiar Ui the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and the undisputed Epistles of St. Paul. Sect. 

VI. Examination of some leading parallel passages in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the undisputed Epistles. Sect. 

VII. Identity ofmannef between &c. in the use of favourite 
words. Sect. VIII. Identity &c. in the habit of going off at 
a word. Sect. IX. In the use of paronomasia. Sect. X. 
QtLotalions and modes of quotation from the 0. T. Sect. XI. 
In the use of key-texts" By this term Mr. Forster means the 
presentation of principal topics, to which others are subordi- 
nated. This truly difficult subject is treated at great length ; 
but I am Sony to express my conviction that the author has 
run into serious errors, particularly in relation to the law of 
God and the justification of a sinner. " Sect. XII. Harmony 
^i parallel passages," — ^pursued to the largest extent, and pre- 
sented in parallel columns. " Sect. Xlll: External evidences" 
Here Mr. Forster investigates very fully the allusions and re- 
ferences to be found in the Apostolic Fathers, the testimony 
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of Panteenua, and the opinions of Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen. ''Sect. XIY. Arg. from 2 Pet. iii. 15^ 16, and other 
clauses in the Epistles of Peter.'' 

A summing up or analytical synopsis of this extensive 
series would have materially increased the value of the work. 
But let us be thankful for what we have. It places in a strong 
and convincing light the many and satisfactory reasons for 
the conclusion which it announces. For that conclusion, the 
positive internal evidence is amply sufficient. 

The learned author does not refrain from examining the 
external side of the question ; and he brings under review the 
objections of several, and those eminent divines and exposi- 
tors. But this is not done completely. Mr. Forster has not 
thought it worth his trouble and time to pay any attention to 
the writings of the recent German critics on this much agi- 
tated question ; indeed, for aught that appears, he has not 
studied their language. This is a serious deficiency to a 
scholar in the present day. The German divines, the most 
temperate and judicious of them, would be struck with asto- 
nishment were they informed that one who stands high among 
us actually regards the IntrodticHon of Michaelis, as translated 
by Marsh, to furnish a sufficient representation of the litera- 
ture of their country upon this subject ! 

But this deficiency has been well supplied by Professor 
Stuart. He does not even go back at all to the opinion and 
reasoning of Michaelis ; no doubt regarding him in this mat- 
ter as completely superseded by the far more comprehensive 
and penetrating disquisitions of long subsequent writers, who 
have collected and displayed, with consummate ability, all 
that previous writers had said against the Pauline authorship 
of the epistle. Mr. S. has given their objections and hypo- 
theses in the most full and honourable manner, and has 
brought them to the test of a thorough examination. He 
knows the learning and ability of those men too well, to think 
himself entitled to dispose of them, as our countryman does, 
by a small sarcasm. He has therefore thus patiently adduced 
and subjected to a candid, good-tempered, and yet strict 
scrutiny, all that has been advanced (with no small measure 
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of learning and ability) by Bertholdt, Schulz, Seyffarth, De 
Wette, Bohme, Mynster, Eichhom^ and Bleek. Of the last- 
mentioned author, whose two disquisitions upon these sub- 
jects were published in about 1828 and 1832, Professor Stuart, 
with his characteristic honour, says, — " This writer may be 
reckoned among the first class of German critics, in respect to 
learning and diligence. I add with ^eat pleasure also, that 
he has, in most cases, conducted his arguments with a good 
degree of moderation and candour, and is free from a censo- 
rious spirit." 

Mr. Stuart's examination of all the evidence, internal and 
external, is most patient, thorough-going, impartial, and con- 
scientious. The kind of evidence which Mr. Forster has 
detailed with such a fulness and minuteness that leave us 
nothing to desire, had also received a close and masterly 
attention from the learned and piou9 American. He carries 
on a " Comparison of the Phraseology and Diction of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and of the acknowledged Epistles of 
Paul," under three heads of similarities and pecvMaritie^, 
followed by logical argument of which the result, if I may 
conceive myself capable of understanding and estimating 
moral evidence, is a demonstration as complete as rational 
criticism admits of, that Paul and no other was the writer of 
this Epistle. * 

The results of Mr. Stuart's laborious investigation may be 
given in the following citations from his work. 

" The early testimony is, of course, immeasurably the most 
important. And there seems to me sufficient evidence, that 
this was as general and as uniform, for the first century after 
the apostolic age, as in respect to many other books of the 
New Testament ; and more so than in respect to several. I 
cannot hesitate to believe, that the weight of evidekcb from 

TRADITIOK, IS ALTOOBTHEB PBEPONDEBANT IS FAVOUB OF THB 
OPINION, THAT PaUL WAS THB AUTHOE OF OUB EPISTLE. — The 

historical evidence against the Pauline origin of our Epistle 
is, as we have seen, so little, so vague, and, for the most part, 
eo indirect, that we may well say, TTie objections have never 
been of an historical nature, but of a conjectural one. They 
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have ariBen more from flkste and feelings — or from the exigen- 
cies of religious dispute, — >than from tradition or testimony. 
On the whole, I must acquiesce in the opinion of Origen, 
which I repeat as the general voice of antiquity. It is Kot 

WITHOUT BEASON, THE ANOIENTS HATE HANDED IT DOWH TO tJS, 

THAT THIS BPisTLE IS PAtJit's." Pp. 119, 253 ; scc. od. An- 
dover, 1833. 

It is just and important to cite the following passage of 
Mr. Forster. " In thus alluding to the name of Professor 
Stuart of Andover, in the United States of N. A., I am bound 
to add that, while I have seen incidentally, with sincere and 
solid satisfaction, more than one independent coincidence 
between our respective arguments in support of the received 
title, I have purposely denied myself the gratification of per- 
using his learned work on the Epistle to the Hebrews, until 
the present volume should be before the public. I have done 
BO, in order that the subject may have the benefit of whatever 
advantages may arise from the concurrences between two 
wholly independent arguments ; the entire argument of my 
work having been prepared several years previously to the 
appearance of Professor Stuart's volume." P. 25. 



An argument in favour of this Epistle being a genuine work 
of Paul, has been proposed, and supported with great ability, 
some years ago, by the Rev. Frederick Christian Gelpke, Pastor 
of the Lutheran Church at Wermsdorf in Saxony. It is en- 
titled to at least respectful attention, and I confess that to 
me it appears to rise high on the scale of moral evidence. 

Among the inventive compositions which were frequent in 
the third century, with both Gentiles and Christians, and 
which were often rhetorical exercises, rather than intended to 
be put off as genuine; there are fourteen epistles, purporting 
to be a correspondence between the apostle Paul and the 
philosopher Seneca, when the one was suffering his two years 
of gentle imprisonment in Borne, (Acts xxviii. 30,) and the 
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other was enjoying his flourishing da|^ of riches and honour 
in the same city. It is consonant with the Uws of human 
intellect and with &ct8 in literary history, that supposititious 
writing indicates the verity of some real historical occurrences 
as furnishing its basis or occasion. Passages of Jerome and 
Augustine, in the fourth century, speak of it as an acknow- 
ledged fact that some intercourse took place between Paul 
and Seneca, in the time and opportunity referred to. Even 
Justus Lipsius, whose prejudices were likely to have borne 
him in the opposite direction, regards such intercourse, per- 
sonal or epistolary or both, as so probable, that it would be 
boldly absurd to question it.* In the lucid Dissertation of 
Mr. (Jelpke,+ coincidences are brought forwards, of sentiment, 
language, and method, between the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and several of the writings of Seneca, especially his treatise 
(written as an epistle to Lucilius), on Providence. The pas- 
sages adduced and brought into juxta-position are so numer- 
ous, and their mutual affinities are so marked, as to be quite 
unskccountable, except on the supposition of an extensive in- 
terchange of sentiment and discussion between the writers. 
CkkUio, the Proconsul of Achaia, who had been in a measure 
the protector of Paul at Corinth (Acts xviii. 12 — 17,) was 
Seneca's brother : and the Prsefect of the palace, (called in 
our version " captain of the guard,") to whose official custody 
the apostle was consigned on his arriving at Rome as a state 
prisoner under appeal to the Emperor, (Acts xxviii. 16,) was 
Burrhus, an intimate friend of Seneca. Thus, there were 
probable causes, private and personal, for the excitement of 
the philosopher's curiosity and motives superior to* mere cu- 
riosity, to become acquainted with the doctrines of the extra- 
ordinary man whose teachings had produced such effects over 
large districts of the empire, that he and his companions were, 
by their adversaries, declared to "have turned the world 
upside down," and, in other places, w^ere taken to be the gods 
of Olympus. 

* In the Dedication of his edition of Seneca, to Pope Paul V. and in 
his Prolegomena, p. xxv. 
t Vindicia Origini* Paulina ad Hebr. Epitt Leyden, 1832. 
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Another consideratioll is, that Seneca's philosophy was 
the Stoic ; and he might soon and easily discover that the 
doctrines of the Jewish teacher npon the moral and physical 
gOTemment of the Supreme Mind, had a striking affinity to 
his own. The many sublime truths of theology, comprised 
in the Stoical system, are well displayed by the learned 
Thomas Gataker in his Prefitce to his Antoninus, of which a 
good abstract is prefixed to Simpson's Eplctetus, Cebes, and 
Theophrastus. That the distinguishing doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were to the Roman Philosopher ** a stumbling-block 
and foolishness," there is too much reason to believe : but he 
might make many visits to Paul's ''hired lodging," and con- 
tract a feeling of reverence and admiration for the man in 
whom shone such noble qualities; before he had proceeded to 
the length of finally rejecting the Gospel. His own theology 
was Pantheistic ; his sublime of virtue was proud contempt 
of pain, or to end it by self-murder ; his fortune was splendid, 
and he contradicted his philosophy by his avarice; but he 
was a man of mild and gentle manners, his thirst for know- 
ledge was insatiable, and with good reason it may be supposed 
that whatever he had heard casually and imperfectly of Chris- 
tianity he found to have so many points of affinity with 
his many excellent sentiments, as to create a strong desire to 
obtain a further acquaintance with it. It would have been 
much more surprising, if the author of the Natural QwegtUma, 
who took so vast a range in physical inquiries, and drew from 
them moral reflections of exquisite beauty, (cap. vii. § 30,) had 
felt no desire to draw knowledge from the Jewish sage. In- 
viting opportunity existed. During a period which might 
extend over many months, Seneca had it in his power to hold 
high converse with the Christian prisoner, and could scarcely 
avoid the acquiring of something from the riches of divine 
philosophy. 

If this hypothesis be accepted, a just and reasonable cause 
is found of those coincidences in sentiment and phraseology 
which so abundantly exist; but which, without such an 
hypothesis, must appear unaccountable. (Godfrey Less, a man 
whose learning and piety rendered him a worthy judge, in an 
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unfinished work (iiber die Religion, ^hre Geschichte, Wahl, 
iind Besl^tigung^ 1. 198,) on Religion, iis History, Selection, 
and Establishment, thus writes upon the remarkable points 
of resemblance between the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
Seneca's Treatise on Providence ; " If this book was actually 
written by Seneca, and haa received no interpolations, he must 
have read the Epistle to the Hebrews. For indeed one may 
well suppose that a philosopher, a man of extensive reading, 
and living in Rome, where was a Christian church so con- 
siderable as to have become an object of attention to Nero, 
would not fail to see the writings of that community." Cited 
by Gelpke, p. 49. 

The Christian scholar will be well rewarded for reading 
Seneca's treatise, by the many admirable sentiments which he 
will find, and often most happily expressed notwithstanding a 
little affectation of point and contrast. In relation to the 
present argument, the observance of coincidences will be 
found very striking. But the perusal of Mr. Gelpke's work 
will, if I mistake not, be eminently satisfactory, by its luminous 
treatment of the books compared, by its clear and candid ar- 
gumentation, and even by its being, to a considerable extent, 
a commentary upon the Epistle. He shews, to my convic- 
tion, that the position which, on various grounds he establishes, 
of the connexion between Paul and Seneca, obviates many 
difficulties which have been brought as objections to the 
Epistle ; and brings a moral proof of great cogency that none 
but Paul could be its author. 

Neither Mr. Stuart nop Mr. Forster could be acquainted 
with this interesting treatise, as their works were written, if 
not printed, before it was published : and Gklpke's earlier 
work had certainly not come to their knowledge, as very few 
copies were printed, and those were chiefly distributed among 
the author's friends. It was entitled. An Investigation of the 
Probability of the Intercourse traditionally affirmed to have 
taken place between the Apostle Paul and Seneca the Philoso- 
pher* 

* De Familiaritate qua Paulo Apottolo cum Seneca phihiopho inter - 
cetsiue traditur, Verisimillima. Leipzig, 1813. 
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Another and that verj important contribution to the evi- 
dence on the great question has been made by a person from 
whom it might little have been expected, and whose suffirage 
as an argument from probability is of value, because his pre- 
dilections were likely to have borne his judgment in the 
opposite direction. He is no other than the greatest surviving 
patriarch of the German Anti-supematuralists, Henry Eber- 
hard Gottlob Paulus. In 1833, he published The Admonitory 
Writing of the Apostle Pavl to the Hebrew Christiana ; faith- 
fvUy tranaUUed, with Elucidatory Parentheses, a Continuous 
Exposition, a Critical Introduction, and Observations on 
Difficult Passages* He discusses "the Origin of the Epistle** 
at great length, and with a remarkable acuteness and pene- 
tration. He is particularly happy in treating the differences 
in the choice of words, and the style which are observable in 
a comparison with the other Epistles of Paul ; and accounts 
for them by estimating the very different state of mind in 
which the apostle could not but be, in reference to the occa- 
sion and design of this treatise or even oration, rather than 
epistle, as compared with the others. He pictures the apo- 
stle as pouring forth the stream of holy eloquence, with a 
power and fervour unrivalled, till he has comprehended all his 
objects. In a few sentences at the close of the address, he 
comes down to the epistolary style. Dr. Paulus conjectures 
that Luke employed the pen in writing down the speech 
which thus flowed from his great companion's animated lips. 
He observes, — " Very different from each other are a dictated 
letter, and an address of exhortation which had before been 
perfectly thought over, its plan systematically sketched, and 
then the whole committed to writing. Prom this very dif- 
ferent ground-work, origination, and design, the great differ- 
ence, impossible to be mistaken, between the apostle's letters 
and this Paradesis, is perfectly explicable, and is founded in 

* Des Apostels Fauliis Ermahnungs-Schreiben an die Hebr&er Christen ; 
wortgetreu ilbersetc, mit Erliiutemden Zwischensfitcen, einer fortlaufend- 
en Sinnerklarung, kritischen Einleitung, imd Be'merkungen iiber 
schwerere Stellen, Heidelbexg, 1838. 
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the very nAture of the caae. The much more definite and 
precise arrangement of the whole body of materials, and the 
selection of the most expressive Greek words, are plainly 
manifested : the rounding of the periods is as certainly in 
this case characteristic, as the exquisite invention and the 
ample unfolding of the arguments, particularly from the ap- 
plication of Old Testament passages. But all this shews only 
the difference between what Paul could effect when merely 
dictating a letter, and when composing a methodical deduc- 
tion according to a settled plan. On the other hand, the 
matter contained, down to the smallest particulars, is aU so 
genuinely Patdine, that certainly no other person, if even the 
apostle had furnished him with the sentiments, could possibly 
have introduced so much of the characteristic peculiarity." 
Introd. p. xxi. 

This Introduction occupies sixty-four large pages : but it 
would be impossible for me to do it justice by any abstract, 
and to insert the whole would be manifestly improper. The 
reader will not forget that it expresses the judgment of a 
man who has distinguished himself by rejecting to a great 
extent, though not so far as some of his more daring followers, 
the miraculous facts and most essential doctrines of Christi- 
anity. The peculiar value of his declarations on the authen- 
ticity of the Epistle to the Hebrews, lies in their being the 
results of an investigation merely literary and critical, and to 
which his general prepossessions were little likely to have 
disposed him. . 

This note may have appeared tedious; but, considering the 
weight of talent and of illustrious names which have been 
arrayed against the reception of this Epistle as of Paul, it is 
important to have the mind settled upon good grounds in a 
conviction of its being the genuine work of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, the product of inspiration, and stamped with 
the authority of heaven. 
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Note XXV.— page 202. . 

On thb C0NIIBX105 OF THE Ideas of Raksou and 

Atonement* 

In the passage here quoted, Egypt is said to become the 
ransom (xb kopher) for the Jewish nation; as the course of 
calamitous events which appeared impending over the latter, 
was averted ; and, by the remarkable providence of God, was 
made to faAl upon the former. The same idea occurs in two 
passages of the Proverbs. " The righteous is delivered out 
of trouble, and the wicked cometh in his stead." zi. 8. " The 
wicked is a ransom (kopher) for the righteous, and the trans- 
gressor instead of the upright." xxi. 18. Frequently, in the 
Book of Psalms, it is made an observation upon the conduct 
of Providence, that " the wicked fall into the pit which they 
have digged/' that the mischievous devices which they had 
planned against the servants of €k)d, are not only frustrated, 
but fall back upon the heads of their authors. So Haman 
came to the wretched end which he had prepared for Mor- 
decai ; and the accusers of Daniel were thrown to the lions' 
den, out of which he had been delivered. Such instances may 
be deemed moral elucidations of the words ("ici| kaphar and 
its cognate forms) so often occurring in the Old Testament, 
to denote the pardon of sin, deliverance from its conse- 
quences, and the means of obtaining those results. 

The primary meani^ig of the verb is to cover, to draw over; 
and, in the conjugation pihd, it acquired the significations 
to forgive (as it were, to cover an offence,) and to do any act 
which should be the cause or occasion of forgiveness ; and 
thence, by a further process in the flow of ideas, to compen- 
sate, to expiate, to propitiate, and to accept an expiation : 
and these senses passed on to the cognate noun. Jacob's hope, 
under the alarming anticipation of meeting his brother, was, 
" I will propitiate (akapperah) his presence with a gift." 
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Gen. xxxii 21. The owner of a vicious bull, who had ne- 
glected to confine the dangerous beast, if a person was gored 
to death by it, forfeited his own life; but the law allowed him 
to redeem himself by a money payment, and this payment 
was called a (leb) hopher : Ex. xxi. 31. In the same sense it 
occurs in Ps. xlix. 8. ** By no redemption can a man redeem 
his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him." So likewise. 
Job xxxiii. 24. " Redeem him from going down to the grave, 
I have found a rafisomJ' 

The poll-tax of half a shekel for every Israelite, was called 
•* the atonemenirVDiOnej,** (keseph-ha^kMppurimJ and was de- 
clared to be "a heave-offering to Jehovah, to propitiate (hap- 
per) for their lives."" Ex. xxx. 12 — 16. The formula, ex- 
pressing the design of the sin-offerings and trespass- offerings, 
occurs many times in the prescriptions of the law concerning 
sacrifices ; — " The priest shall propitiate for him, on account 
of his sin ; and it shall be forgiven him : " Lev. iv. v. &c. and 
see the Extracts from Winer, p. 243, 246, of this volume. 
This is also particularly expressed in the law relating to the 
great annual " day oipropitiaiiona,' (Lev. xxiii. 27, 28,) and, 
after several repetitions, it comes thus, as a solemn close ; 
" He shall propitiale for the holy of holies ; and for the 
tabernacle of the congregation, and for the altar, he shall 
propitiate ; and for the priests, and for all the, people of the 
assembly, he shall propitiate : and this shall be to you for a 
statute for ever, to propitiate for the children of Israel, on 
account of all their sins, once in a year." ch. xvL 10, 17, 27, 
34. Another illustrative example occurs in Deut. xxL 8. 
" Accept the expiation for thy people Israel, Jehovah ! " 
In the same sense it is used, in the remarkable predictions of 
Ezekiel; ch. xliii. 20, 26. xlv. 17. 

Among the predictions of the divine judgments upon Baby- 
lon, we find, — " Evil shall come upon thee, thou shalt not 
know its dawning ; and destruction shall fall upon thee, thou 
shalt not be able to propitiate it." Is. xlvii. 11. In a similar 
sense the word occurs in Prov. xvi. 14. " The wrath of 
a king is as messengers of death ; but a wise man will pro- 
pitiate it." 
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The verb also occurs in the refleziye seiiBe, expressing the 
gracious purposes of Jehovah to shew mercy to his repentant 
and reformed people ; " He will be propitious to his land, his 
people." Deut. xzxiL 43. 

In all these applications, we may trace the reigning idea 
of prevenHng, averting, or remotun^some carueqtience, which 
^ould otherwise &11 upon a person or other object ; and the 
mode of effecting the purpose is hj producing a change, some- 
times in the a^ent, sometimes in the act, and sometimes in 
the patient; whence arise the rarious forms of expression 
above cited. 

The covering or lid of " the ark of the covenant/' or, as it 
is in other places called, " the ark of the testimony," overlaid 
with gold, and upon which the cherubic figures were fixed, 
was called (rnp3 kapporeth, rendered by the LXX. IXaenjpioy 
see p. 80 of this volume :) the propitiatory, or mercy-seat : 
for upon it the symbolical blood of expiation was sprinkled, 
in the awful ceremonies of the ''day of propitiations;" and 
from it God declared his benignity and authority to his 
people, his acceptance of their homage, and his will to bless 
them.. " I will meet with thee there, and I will speak to thee, 
from above the mercy-seat^ from between the two cherubim 
which are over the ark of the testimony, concerning all that 
I shall enjoin thee for the children of Israel." Ex. xxv. 22. 
The whole scenery of this divinely appointed symbol, so closely 
connected with the presentaticm of sacrifices under the 
declared intention of obtaining the pardon of sins, thus ap- 
pears in concurrence with all the other cases described in the 
passages above quoted : clearly conveying the sentiment that 
a dreaded consequence was averted by a svbstitution, either 
of a ransom-price, or a slain sacrifice ; or of one person for 
another, by a providential interference. 

Thus did the wisdom of divine institutions impearl in the 
hearts and the understandings of men, the great idea of 
SALVATiox from sin and misery, through the means of a 
BAKSOK, a SUBSTITUTION, an EXPIATION ; of value equal to the 
greatness of the occasion, and the dignity of Hm that or- 
dained, and of Him that achieved it. 
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" He loved ne, and sent his own Son, a propitiation for onr 
Bins. — Christ, — by his own blood, hath entered once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us. For, 
if the blood of bulls and gOats, and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the defiled, sanctified to the purity of the body ; 
HOW MUCH KOBE shall the blood of Chsist, who, through the 
Eternal Spibit, offered himself spotless to God, purify your 
eonseience from dead works, to bebve the uyiif g God J " 



Kote XXVL-page 191 

Referring to the whole of Discourse III. 

Citation PROk Michablis on the Pkculiabity op oua 

Lobd's Suffebings. 

In a work* which, with many singularities^ possesses re- 
markable interest^ the distinguished critic, Sir John David 
Hichaelis, examines the .question whether, in human judi- 
catures, a transfer of punishment from the guilty to the 
innocent be practicable, to the advantage of all parties and 
with the preservation of all moral rights ; and he conclodes 
in the negative. His discussion then proceeds : — 

— ** If all these causes which, in human jurisprudence, for- 
bid the transfer of punishments, fiiil to be applicable to the 
doctrine of the SatisfacUon of Christ, it by no means follows, 
tiiat there is no ground for regarding that doctrine as con- 
sistent with reason ; for <considerations exist with regard to 
the exercise of judicial authority in God, which are impossible 
in relation to human judgments. 

** I will repeat the conditions which have been before stated, 



* Gedaaken liber die Lehre der Helligen Schriften von Silnde und 
Genugthuung, als eine der Vernunft gemasse Lehre. Thoughts on the 
Doctrine of the Holy Scriptnree concerning Sin and^SatiMfactioHjtOi'Ja 
Doctrine agreeable to Reason. Gdttingen, 1779. FAfM 6iCH^* ^"^^ 
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and consider minutely and circumstantially their application 
to the satis&ction of Christ. 

" It is not a case of transfer of penalty that is fictitious, or 
existing only in appearance ; but it was an actual, real, and 
earnest enduring of penalty. 

" This is plainly laid down in Scripture. According to its 
testimony, Christ though . a real man was absolutely sinless, 
and therefore was not, on his own account, under the smallest 
obligation to su£fer any penal infliction : but, on account of 
his transcendent purity^ and his superiority to all other 
human beings ; yea more, on account of the union of his 
human nature with the divine, he had a right to expect every 
possible kind of joy, happiness, and honour. Yet, instead of 
that, his lot was entire and unmerited su£fering. Consonant 
with this fact, the Scripture informs us that he felt his suffer- 
ings with the most exquisite sensibility, and that he shuddered 
at their dreadful access : it exhibits him as not in the smallest 
degree intoxicated with the enthusiastic ambition of a re- 
nowned martyrdom ; nor as being so supported by the Deity 
as to have been borne above the feelings of pain. It appears 
also that, during a portion of time comprising his severest 
agonies, he did not enjoy any prospect into futurity, which 
would have been a foretaste of the glorious reward set before 
him, and by the hope of which he might have been compen- 
sated for the sufferings which he endured. To support this by 
adducing passages of the Bible, is not my present concern : it 
belongs to doctrinal theology. My object is merely to inquire 
whether this doctrine, as it stands in the Bible, is agreeable 
to the previously established principles of reason. 

" Certainly, no injustice was done to our Redeemer. He 
had, as the Bible describes him, the most magnanimous 
willingness, unflinching to the very last, perfectly rational, 
and arising from no enthusiasm : a willingness to undergo 
our penalties, in order, by a short-lived evil to prevent a much 
greater, even the eternal evil of the whole human race. — A 
summary of the chief passages in the Bible upon this subject 



]|Spa>« be given in the following four propositions. 
!V^i.'3$ii6Viiliiigne88 of Jesus to undergo the 



long foreseen 



/ 
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sufferings had endured for a considerable number of years, 
down to the moment of his actual entrance into his most 
painful sorrows. 

" 2. It was not a mere passive submission, but a zealous 
desire and longing, to fulfil this will of God, though so 
painful. 

" 3. It was not compelled or extorted by any irresistible 
will on the part of God. On the contrary, Jesus himself 
declared, in the commencement of his sufferings, that he 
could pray to his Father to be delivered from the power of 
his enemies, and that God would grant his prayer. Matt, 
xzvi. 53, 54. 

'' 4. Thus the conduct of Jesus was at the utmost possible 
remove from anything enthusiastic, and did not at all border 
upon the delirium of a desire for martyrdom, which might 
have produced some degree of insensibility to pain. Jesus 
experienced, long beforehand, a perfect horror at the greatness 
of his sufferings. So strongly did he feel this, as to be ex- 
tremely displeased when Peter made objections to his under- 
taking those sufferings ; just as if those objections were ac- 
tually a temptation, which might make an undue impression 
upon his heart. Matt. xvi. 21—23. He was extremely dis- 
tressed at the prospect of his approaching sufferings : ' Now 
is my soul troubled : and what shall I say ] Father, save me 
from this hour ! — ' John xii. 27, 28. Certainly that was not 
the tone of an enthusiastic martyr. And finally, he prayed 
to God, that, if it were possible (that is, hypothetically pos- 
sible, and so that the great end might not fail to be secured,) 
this suffering, — I presume not to say whether he meant the 
whole or an extremely insupportable part of it, — might pass 
from him. Matt. xxvi. 37 — 44. 

" To one who, in this persevering and rational manner, is 
willing to bear anything, certainly no injustice is done when 
his will is accomplished : especially when the object of his 
will is so rational as, by an evil of short continuance which he 
alone endures, to redeem countless millions from eternal evil 
impending over them ; thus diminishing the whole sum of 
eviL 
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" At the Bame time God had destined for him a reward so 
glorious ( — of which indeed the prospect, or the certainty, 
seems to have been withdrawn from him in the greatest depth, 
of his suffering, and instead thereof a dismal uncertainty with 
regard to the issue 'of the cause appears to have entered his 
mind, — ) that no man can avoid esteeming Jesus, as he is de- 
scribed in the Bible, to be happy, notwithstanding his suffer 
ings. Thus another ground is discovered, which extinguishes 
the imputation of injustice. 

-'^ How this willingness arose in the mind of Jesus, the 
Bible gives us no further information : but a kind of natural 
foundation for it is to be found in the heart of man.*' The 
author refers to another part of his book, in which he treats 
upon aympathjf as a natural property of mankind, producing, 
when not as it were cauterized by extreme wickedness or by 
habit, exoessive and intolerable pain in seeing another person 
tortured or put to a cruel death : producing also, in a virtuous 
and tender mind, a spontaneous delight in contemplating the 
happiness of another, especially if it be .sudden, and in re- 
markable contrast with a former condition, and with a still 
higher delight if we ourselves have been the means of effecting 
it. — ** This property of human tenderness and sympathy rises 
to a far higher pitch ; as in the case of parental love. Qood 
fathers and mothers think much less of their own sufferings 
than those of their children. In the human nature of our 
lledeemer, this quality of mind must have mounted to its 
highest degree, and have been the most perfect opposite to 
the accusation of the enemy of mankind: 'Skin for skin ! 
All that men have, they will give for their lives. But stretch 
out thy hand now, and touch him to the quick, on his body ; 
and I swear to thee that to thy very fiwe he will renounce 
thee.' (Job ii. 4.) Of which the sense is, that man has no 
feeling for the sorrows of others, even his own children, if 
but his own body is without smart ; a cold-hearted, selfish 
animal. 

" The vicarious suffering laid upon Christ, is as much 
adapted to deter from sih, as if every sinner of the human 
race were to suffer in his own person and for ever. It will 
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be readily admitted that a penal Buffering is affecting and 
impressive, in proportion to the character and dignity of the 
person on whom it is inflicted. Even among men, though 
by nature perfectly equal, and one higher and another lower 
merely by quite accidental circumstances, yet this arbitrary 
and changeable condition produces a great difference in re- 
gard to the effect of punishments. The same penal suffering, 
inflicted upon a person of yeiy high rank, is certainly more 
powerful in deterring from transgression, than if it fell upon 
a hundred poor peasants.* This common sentiment goes so 
far that, uniyersally and without any partiality or culpable 
respect of persons, men have regard for station ; so that, for 
the same crime, a less severe punishment is inflicted upon a 
very exalted person, than is upon a far inferior, and yet the 
two punishments are held to be equal. 

" Moral beings of higher or lower nature than we are, I 
have not before my eyes ; and I pretend not to lay down any 
ratio of estimation upon their difference." — Yet Michaelis 
goes on to argue from the fact that men would rightly prefer 
to save the life of a fellow-creature by giving up that of many 
of the brute creation, and from the ordination of Providence 
that the life and comfort of man, and indeed of the lower ani- 
mals, are maintained at the cost of life to innumerable mil- 
lions of other inferior creatures. 

— '' But now, let a man lay together and weigh against each 
other, a penal suffering upon such a person as the Bible de- 
scribes Christ to be, and a penal suffering inflicted upon an 
oidinaay man. He, being, by virtue of his union with the 
Divine Nature, exalted infinitely above us all, would be alone 
of more value than the whole human race, the dwellers on 
this little point of God's creation, the surface of our globe. 
Take which of the two you choose, a man who, without hav- 
iog seen the thing'' [the fact of expiation by the Messiah], 
" believes the Bible ; or some superior intelligence who 



* This may have been true, sixty yean af(o, in Gennany and even in 
Britain. But a more equitable order of sentiireuts happily now prevails. 
Yet the principle of the author's argument remains untouched. AU 
history and experience prove it. 
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belieyes it** [that fact], " not upon external testimony, but from 
hlB own knowledge ; then, to either of these, a punishment, 
inflicted upon one who was God-xan, would make the same, 
or even a still stronger impression, than a punishment in- 
flicted upon the whole unhappy race of man. This last case 
of the infliction would indeed, in addition, have the appear- 
ance of cruelty, from the sad and pitiable condition of moral 
disease with which this whole race was affected without its 
own fault; and all the feelings of thd spectator would rise 
against so severe an infliction of the threatenings of the 
law. 

" In this way, the full execution upon Christ of the punish- 
ments due to us, demonstrates, in the strongest manner, the 
indispensable character of the punishments threatened on the 
part of God, and makes them in the highest degree adapted 
to deter from transgression. When, even in these most piti- 
able circumstances of the human race, God had determined 
that the penalties should absolutely not be remitted ; when 
he hath inexorably inflicted them upon a person so dear to 
him as the Bible describes Christ to be, his own beloved Son ; 
who could ever dare to expect the remission of the penalties, 
on the ground of mere repentance, though never so sincere 
and earnest, reformation, and the lowliest supplication] — 
Hath he sinned 1 Then he must make up his mind to feel 
the punishment himself : for neither man nor angel could 
ever hope for such a new and exalted Mediator, as would bear 
the punishments of sin in his stead. 

" Thus, if we, for whom Christ has accomplished this satis- 
faction, do not in this life accept it under the conditions 
which God has fixed ; if we do not here seriously and sin- 
cerely repent of our sins, and if we be not brought to an ab- 
horrence and renouncing of sin through the sufferings laid 
upon Christ, as if they had been inflicted upon ourselves ; we 
have nothing to expect in the world to come but irremissible 
punishment.'' — 

This acute author afterwards discusses the probability, or 
rather certainty, that the whole work of Redemption by the 
Propitiatory Sufferings of Christ, is extensively made known 
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to ixmnmerable worlds of rational and accountable beings, 
superior to man : and from this he draws conclusions upon 
the benefits to countless, numbers of superior intelligences, 
and through periods of duration and mundane revolutions 
spreading out to the vast future eternity, which accrue and 
will accrue, in preserving from sin and in furnishing motives 
and means for the highest holiness and happiness. 



Since the publication of the former edition of this volume, 
I have enjoyed the happiness of witnessing the coming forth 
of several works upon the same and allied subjects, which 
have contributed to amplify their evidence, to place them in 
various and striking points of view, and to confirm their in- 
defeasible relation to the whole circle of Christian Truth and 
Practical Piety. Among the American divines, the honoured 
names of Bexchbr, West, Woods, and Mao Ilvaike, have 
maintained their reputation and added new titles to our gra- 
titude. Besides the British authors whose writings have 
been referred to in the preceding pages, I would especially 
recommend to every class of readers two large works ; TJie 
Mature, RecUity, and Efficacy of the Atonement, by the Rev. 
Daniel Bewar, LL.D. Principal ofMariachaJt College , 
Aberdeen; Edinburgh, 1831.-7-And ^ Treatise on the Doc- 
trine of the Atonement, by the Rev. Charles Jerram, M.A., 
Vicar ofChdbham; London, 1832; A most impressive repre- 
sentation of the practical influence of the doctrine is in Prof. 
Tholuck's Letters, entitled Ouido and Jidiua, (liber die Siinde 
und den VersiJhner,) on Sin and the Propitiator. We have 
an excellent translation of this volume, by J. £. Ryland, Esq. 
London, 1836. But it is much to be lionented that the too 
diffident translator feared that the Appendix.of Dissertations 
would be too abstruse for English taste, and therefore did not 
annex them. 
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other re«ent ftuthon there are, 1 make no donbt, irtioie 
learned and pioas labours have rcnderwl Bervioea of no imall 
importance ta the iUiutratioD and enforcement of the awful 
qaestiou, How may I be accepUd into Ote thrmd favovr qf 
Ood mp Righieoiu Judge ? Among them, it will not, I trust, 
be deemed intruBive, if 1 especially mention the Irish cletgy- 
men, Dean O'Bkiin and Mr. HirFisNAN. May the predictiona 
be fiilfilted, in the best sense, " Man; ehall run to and &o, and 
knowledge shall be increased 1 The knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea." 
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The original Text ofihe Passage from the Epistle to Dioo- 
NETUS, introdvxxd on the Page frorUing the Commencement 
of Discourse I. 

'Eire^ 8^ Teen\i\fKaTO ia\v ^ rnxerdpa iZiKlut Kdil reXelwSf ir€4>a* 
vtpwrOf oTi d lUffBhs * * * K6\aari5 Kod Bdvaros vpoaedoKaro' 
^K0€ 9h d KOipds tp Bt^s Tcpoidtro, Konrov (f>ayfp^<rai r^v kwnov 
Xp^fTTorrfta kcX ?i^yafjuv, a>s * * * vircp/SaAAot^tri^s ^i\uy$po»wias 
fjUa &ymrrf * it * qvk ifii(n]<nv vixas, ov^h kTctoaaro, 01^^ 
ifurrfffiKaicTia-eVf &AAa i/JMcpoBvfi'^fVf rip4<rx^o, \€y<ov airrost rds 
TJficr^pas Aftaprlas iyc^^^aro' ahrds top tdioy vidpiariSoTO Kirpop 
i/T(\p T^fAWPf top" Ay top Hirhp &p6fiwPf T^p^AKaKOP v-wtg tup KoucmPt 
t6p AUcfuop Hirhp TUP &61kup, top ''A<j>$dpTOP vvhp Tap Bptjt&p, tI 
ydp &\Xo Tas itfusprias tijjmp ifdupiidTi KaK^tl^ai, ^ iKclpou ^ixaio- 
a'6pri ; *Ep tIpi diKaicoBfipai HvpaTOP tovs apofiovs i^fias Ka\ iurtfitis 
^ ip fjidptp Tf Tl^ TOW Qtov ; *Q Tijs yXvK^las ianaXJKayifs' c5 Tfjs 
ipe^iXPidoTOV drffuovpylas' & t£p hrrpotrhoKfurtap titpyeffuop' tpct 
apofjila n^p iroKKoop ip BiKuitp M Kpu^, ducMoanSpri Se hds iroA.- 
kohs opofiovs BiKouwtrp. 

The aBterisks mark the absence of some letters or words, 
through the corrosion or other obliteration in the ancient 
manuscripts ; but the sense is not much interrupted. 
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APPENDIX, 

REFERRING TO THE LETTERS OP MR. VANCE SMITH. 



In the year 1843^ the Bey. Geoige Vance Smith, B. A. 
(Unitarian minister at Macclesfield,) published " Letters to 
the Rev. John Pye Smith, D.D., occasioned by the reoent 
Republication of his Four Discourses/' &c. 

The object of that work is to represent, that I have utterly 
failed in proving the truth of the doctrines under considera- 
tion ; and that such failure is consequent upon my having 
neglected to obtain an honest and fair understanding of the 
passages cited from the Scriptures, according to the established 
and rational rules of interpretation which we apply to the 
text of any ancient author: in other words, that, having 
assumed the point in debate, I have made up a collection of 
short passages as testimonies of the scriptural doctrine, de- 
taching them from their proper connexion, and having no 
"due reference to the parties, institutions, circumstances, 
opinions, and prejudices, in connexion with which, o:t3n with 
direct and exclusive application to which, they were written." 

To this observation I offer the following reply : — 

The first of these Discourses was a sermon, preached and 
published in 181 2*; and neither the limits nor the character 
of a sermon admitted of critical disquisition. - The doctrine 
was proposed in terms I hope sufficiently plain, and the ap- 
plicableness of the citations I thought might fiiirly be left to 
the intelligence and, if need were, investigation of the reader. 
The means of such investigation are abundant and well 
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known. I conceived that the terms of each passage generally 
conveyed its just interpretation; that, to have carried out a 
philological discussion, in the different instances, would have 
required a volume; and that, in subsequent parts of the 
work, aids to interpretation are given, which may suggest the 
resolution in particular cases. 

Agreeing with Mr. Vance Smith that, in order to the 
understanding of the speeches of Jesus and the writings of 
his apostles, we must take up a right conception of their cir- 
cumstances, the errors which they opposed, and the preju- 
dices they sought to rectify ; I am at issue with him as to 
those things themselves, the very fountains of knowledge 
from which valid interpretation must flow. With him, so 
far as refers to an important part of the writings of the 
apostle Paul, sin and its guilt, redemption and righteousness, 
pardon, justification, and adoption, are terms relating solely 
to the ceremonial institutions of the Hebrews, their obser- 
vance or their absence ; the arrogant claims of the Jews and 
the Judaizing teachers ; and the admission of Christian Gen- 
tiles into the kingdom of the Messiah, without passing 
through the gate of Mosaism. His theory is briefly Repre- 
sented in his own terse and lucid manner. 

" Jesus the Messiah was a Jew, bom ' under the law.' The 
law therefore forbade him from having friendly relations, in 
his character of Messiah, with any but Jew?. 'Hence, none 
but Jews could legally become subjects of the Messiah, 
while himself was thus ' under the law.' Had Jesus, Hebrew 
as he was, continued to live, had he remained (as the Jews 
had expected Messiah would remain — John xii. 34) for ever 
in his mortal life, the Gentiles must still and for ever have 
remained 'without Christ, being aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel,' to which alone the mortal Messiah belonged. 
But Providence, in its mercy, had ordained that the kingdom 
of Christ should be enlarged, so as to admit the whole human 
race ; that Jesus should be the Messiah, not merely of the 
one small Jewish nation, bat of all the nations of the world. 
In order to the accomplishment, however, of this great design, 
it was necessary that Jesus should cease to be what he was, a 
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Jew bom ' under the law/ and forbidden by the law (which 
he came ' not to destroy bat to falfil') fco have any intercourBe 
with those who were, legally, in a Atate of sin. And how was 
this to be effected ? How, but by his death f The apostle 
Paul writes, ' Know ye not, brethren, how that the law hath 
dominion over a man as long as he lireth V implying, and 
indeed stating immediately afterwards,. that, when the man 
is dead, the law has no longer dominion over him. Hence, 
therefore, by his death Jesus became free from the bonds of 
the law. 

^ *' Christ, therefore, died to put himself, as it were, out of 
the jurisdiction of the law ; so that all men, notwithstanding 
their state of legal condemnation and exclusion, might still 
become his subjects, by believing in him in his risen and 
glorified state. (Rom. iv. 24 ; z. 9.) Thus Christ 'died for' 
all men -.—^not in their stead — not to bear the jmmshment of 
their sins, and thus to free them from it ; but to place him- 
self out of the i^ach of that law which, while he lived, had 
dominion over him, (Acts x. 28, Bom', vii. 1,) and intervened 
between him and those whom it condemned to exclusion from 
his kingdom. The connexion between the death of Christ 
and forgiveness of sins is, therefore, presented to us in two 
separate points of view. (1.) One has reference to the Gen- 
tiles alone : they were in a state of ceremonial disqualificatioa- 
fer Messiah's kingdom, so long as Messiah himself was 'under 
the law ; ' but his death freed him from the law, and thus 
rendered that state, of ceremonial disqualification of no im- 
portance. (2.) The other has reference to both Jews and 
Gentiles : both were in a state of moral guilt andcondemnatioa 
through their sins ,* and hence, on principles of law, neither 
were admissible to Messiah's kingdom. But Messiah died, 
and thus put himself out of the jurisdiction of the law : hence- 
the law had no longer dominion over him ; and, therefore, 
though it condemned both Jew and Gentile, yet could AestiU 
receive them as his subjects. Thus, did his death redeem 
them from the state of condemnation and exclusion which, 
on principles of law, attached to them, and virtually effect 
remission of the sins by which that state was caused. 
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" The neoessaiy and immediate consequence (in relation to 
the Qentiiles) of onr Lord's death and exaltation, was his Re- 
lease from those legal restraints which attached to him hy 
birth, and prevented him, while in life, from being Messiah 
to any persons who were legally ' sinners/ It was, indeed, 
with the express design of breaking down the barrier, which^ 
while he lived, kept off such persons from being his subjects, 
that he died; that is to say, — he ' died for' such persons, — 
constituting, as they did, the whole Gentile world. 

" — [In the sense just explained] Christ gave himself for 
the Ephesians (Eph. v. 2) : But he was also ' an offering and 
a sacrifice to God/ Under the Mosaic dispensation, offerings and 
sacrifices to God were presented, in order to procure the removal 
of ceremonial uncleanness, or sinfulness. So, too, it is in the 
case of the annulment of the disqualification under which the 
Ephesians, as Gentiles, had laboured. The remission of their 
sins had its accompanying 'offering and sacrifice :' for, was it 
not by laying down his life, that Christ had brought about 
their admission into his kingdom t Thus was he, by the 
actual efficacy of his death, ' an offering and a sacrifice to 
God' for the Ephesians ; — ^not literaUy so, it is manifest, for 
Christ was crucified as a criminal by Roman soldiers, not 
offered up, a victim upon the altar, by any priest, — 'an offer- 
ing and a sacrifice,' on presentation of which the disqualifying 
sins of the Ephesians were remitted. The figure, — ^if we re- 
member who the writer was, a ' Hebrew of the Hebrews,' with 
his mind intimately fiuniliar with the peculiar rites and cere- 
monies of his religion, — ^is an apt and forcible one. To inter- 
pret his words literally, is to destroy the beauty and force of 
the allusion. The expression is simply but one way of stating 
the great truth, that the death of the Messiah, by freeing him 
from the restraints of the law, admitted the Ephesians to be 
his subjects." — From pages 80 — 86. 

I must acknowledge that this representation, in my judg- 
ment and feeling, bears the same relation to genuine Chris- 
tianity that a skeleton hung up in a dissecting-room does to 
a living and healthy man. That in it which is true we already 
have ; but its deficiency is infinitely lamentable. 

z 
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That the Jewish people and their teachers, in the dajB of 
oor Lord and his apostles, had eztensiyely lost all right senti- 
ment, in both understanding and heart, with respect to their 
national institutions, is abundantly clear from the whole New 
Testament Their ancestors had set them the example, as 
we learn from Moses and the prophets. Their peculiar cotc- 
nant they had long ago broken, and were therefore cast off 
already : Jerem. xxxi. 32. The religion of Jesus rejected the 
allurements to ambition, avarice, and all other vices, which 
their imaginations fastened upon the reign of the Messiah. 
Hence the teachings of Jesus and his authorized servants 
presented a contrast ; mentcU, spiritital, heavenly enjoyments, 
as those which were to be looked for under that reign. It 
was to be received with dispositions the opposite of the na- 
tional pride and perverted morality, founded on pharisucal 
traditions, and by which the '' word of God was made of none 
effect." (Matt. xv. and Mark vii.) With equal unreasonable- 
ness and obstinacy the body of the unbelieving nation, and 
in coalition so far with them, the Judaical faction which pro- 
fessed a limited acknowledgment of Jesus as the Christ, 
sought to impose upon Gentile converts the peculiarities of 
the Mosaic law ; but they shewed their character, " the carnal 
mind, enmity against God," by merging the Moral Law in the 
ceremonial ; the matter of immutable obligation in that which 
was emblematical, (but whose instructive utility had now been 
superseded,) temporary, and practicable only under local and 
intransferrible circumstances. The specific conditions of the 
Sinai covenant were such as might be perfectly fulfllied with- 
out a holy mind ; they consisted only in obedience to outward 
observances, and they needed only earthly and selfish motives 
to govern that obedience. Let it, however, not be forgotten 
that the obligations of all moral obedience ran parallel with 
the subservient system ; and that spiritual religion, founded 
on a right regard to God, with faith in the promised Messiah, 
not only existed, but in sincere hearts acquired vital strength- 
ening from the obvious significancy of the sacrificial rites and 
their accompaniments. But this was not to the taste of the 
Judaical teachers^ who infested the first churches, and espe- 
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cially set themselves against Paul, depreciating his authority 
and maligning his person. Their chief point was, that the 
approbation and favour of God, for both the present life and 
the future, were secured by a sort of prescription to the de- 
scendants of Jacob ; and that the same blessings were acces- 
sible to men of other ancestry only by their becoming Jewish 
proselytes. This state with respect to God was, in their eyes. 
Justification ; and with it they combined the other blessings 
of the Divine favour, being children of God by Adoption and 
Sanctification : but all in a sense utterly foreign to spiritual 
piety and real virtue. This state of privilege was to be pre- 
served by the Jews who already had it, and to be obtained as 
a new acquisition by the Gentiles who previously had it not, by 
submission to the entire law of Moses, the moral, the ceremo- 
nial, and even, as far as was practicable, the civil. 

Against all this, the Christian doctrine was, that by deeds 
of law none of mankind could be justified (that is, obtain the 
blessings of the Messiah's reign, which were the forgiveness 
of sin and acceptance to the favour of God, with its proper 
concomitants) ; that all have become sinners, and have there- 
fore precluded themselves from that favour ; that the Mosaic 
ktw, taken in its widest amplitude, could not bring the great 
blessings which sinners need ; that its ceremonial branch 
could only amount to an admission of sin, an acknowledgment 
of its desert, a memorial of the inadequacy to obtain the 
needed bles^ngs, and a body of rites significant of the way to 
salvation, and pointing to it ; and that the Moral Law, pre- 
ceding, penetrating, and reigning over the ceremonial, stood 
as the faithful indictment against us, and the record of ** the 
wrath of God against all ungodliness and unrighteousness." 
Thus, " by the law," taken in its largest comprehension, was 
*' an acknowledgment of sin ;" the moral law making apparent 
the wrongfulness, the inexcusableness, the dreadfiil desert, of 
sin ; " the law worketh wrath," * declaring the certain infllc^ 

♦ " — Poenam inde enasci :" Mortu. " — produceth punishment:" Mr. 
BeUham. Paraphrases ; " The function of law lies in the determining of 
punishments: " /. D. Michaelis. " Those standing on the ground of law 
do not enjoy the peculiar favour of God, hut are the objects of his wrath." 
Rev. Ba$il H. Cooper ^ 1844. " Law» instead of rewarding men who trans- 

z2 
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lion of the deseryed punishment : and the action of the cere- 
monial law coinciding with those intentions, the whole body 
of rites involved a continued "remembrance of sin ;" and, at 
the same time, both proclaimed the inefficacy of its own pain- 
ful and costly doings, and pointed to a real and infallible 
offering, to be made by Him who would ** put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself/' 

Here, I conceive, lies the primary error of my able censor. 
He follows Dr. John Taylor and others of eminent name, in 
reducing the most grand and valuable ideas of the Christian 
. Beligion to a few of what they have called "antecedent 
• blessings," helps to salvation, but not indispensable, and to 
which a][>plies Archdeacon Paley's unhappy avowal : " — Re- 
generate and bom of the Spirit, — new creatures, — sons of 
Qod, — freed from sin and from death, — chosen, — ^andseal^, 
without a possibility of fall, unto final salvation. Such ex- 
pressions of scripture — what do they meanl — ^Nothing; — 
nothing, that is, to us ; — nothing to be found or sought for 
in the present circumstances of Christianity.** (Visitation 
Sermon, at Carlisle, 1777 ; p. 15.) 

This theory turns out of doors Ihe whole Gospel of Christ, 
according to our conceptions of it. The being chosen, re- 
deemed, pardoned, reconciled, justified, called, renewed, saints 
or holy persons, fiiithful children of €k>d, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, saved by grace, brought nigh by the 
blood of Christ, the temple of God, the inhabitation of his 
Spirit, whose fellowship is with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ; — ^the topics upon which the writers of the New 
Testament expatiate with their heavenly eloquence ; — the glad 
tidings to all nations, to be announced in successive ages till 
the end shall come ; — ^all is resolved into a deliverance from 
any obligation to observe " the mere ritual law," (Mr. Vance 
Smith, p. 37,) or the being "changed from heathenism to the 
faith of the Gospel;" (Taylor's Key to the Apost. Writings, 

greu it, with an eternal inheritance of life, denounces only the wrath of 
God against them, and shows, by its rules of perfect rectitude, the extent 
of their offences and the heinuus character of their disobedience." — Bev, 
William Wal/ord, 1846. 
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Chap. X. and throughout : followed also by Mr. Belsham/iu 
hia Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of Paul.) 

As a main principle of the system (for it spreads its can< 
cerous fibres through the whole body of religion), it is main- 
tained that " our present Christian privileges and state bear 
a correspondence to the state and privileges of the ancient 
Jews ; — all of us, Christians without exception, do enjoy all 
the common honours, encouragements, advantages, and bless- 
ings of a peculiar people, as well as all the Israelites did." 
(Taylor.) A brief and fair epitome of the theory is given by 
Dr. Guyse in his Preface to his Paraphrase on the Ep. to the 
Romans. 

Jehovah, in establishing his peculiar covenant with the 
Israelites, commanded Moses to deliver this message to them :' 
" Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians ; and I have 
borne you on eagles' wings, and brought you to myself. Now, 
therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my cove- 
nant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me, above all 
people, (for all the earth is mine ;) and ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation." (Exod. xix. 3 — 6 ; 
and compare Deut. vii. 6 — 8.) In evident allusion to this 
passage, the apostle Peter writes to Christians : " Ye are a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a pecu- 
liar people ; which, in time past, were not a people, but are 
now the people of Qod ; which had not obtained mercy, but 
now have obtained mercy." (1 Ep. ii. 9.) 

The question then is, how we are to understand these ex- 
pressions and their cognates, in the two cases of their applica- 
tion ; is their meaning similar in each ; or is the former 
case a symbol of a/ar higher sense in the latter 1 

All the dispensations of the Infinite Supreme, so far as we 
know, or can from analogies conjecture them, present a har- 
mony of design and action, and common character, pbogress. 
This is manifested to us in what we can perceive of created 
beings, in natural providence, in the history of human so- 
ciety, in the individual man, in his culture for eternity, and 
in the provision which God has made for that culture. The 
design of man's existence, so far as himself is concerned, is to 
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attain the highest perfection of which he i&, or shall progrea- 
siyely be, capable. That perfection lies in moral and natural 
good ; holiness and happiness. 

The plan of the Divine Goyemment has been to promote 
and ultimately attain that end, by the influence of rational 
motiyes on the mind of man. The action produced by that 
influence, is Religion. To form, presenre, improye, and per- 
fect religion, has been the constant object of God's wise bene- 
ficence, in the disclosures and the institutions of Bevelation. 

The chief ideas in those disclosures are the mental and 
moral constitution of man, by which he is Me and responsi- 
ble in the matter of obedience to God ; — a law to regulate 
obedience; — sin, the violation of that law, and its dire conse- 
quences, whether by a. natural and necessary connexion, or by 
a positive exercise of judicial equity ; — any method of pre- 
dvding those consequences, that is, of exempting the trans- 
gressor from the penalties, natural or inflicted, which he has 
incurred; and doing this in consistency with righteousness; 
— and, finally, such a condition of the vriU and a4Aive facul- 
ties of man as is in harmony with the proper design of his 
existence and the approbation of God, the Sovereign Judge. 

The first human beings became sinners, and their posterity 
imitated and immensely augmented the acts and habits of 
transgression. Manifestations were made of the holy law and 
its sanctions, both to man's internal consciousness and to his 
outward perceptions. Manifestations were also made of a 
plan of mercy and grace, which, by abrogating the tremen- 
dous consequences of sin, and changing the mind and charac- 
ter of the sinner into a condition of holiness, would raise 
him to pure and permanent happiness. 

For reasons of the highest wisdom, whether perceptible to 
us or not, God was pleased to make those manifestations 
gradually ; carrying the human race through a kind of edu- 
cation. In the childhood of mankind, strong appeals were 
made to the senses, for impressing the great ideas of religion. 
Accordingly, a system of material objects and sensible per- 
formances was the best adapted, for the two purposes of com- 
municating knowledge, and of preserving it. The rite of 
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sacrificatiire comprised all the great ideas. In the absence, 
or small extent, of written documents, it was fiill of pathetic 
instruction. Of its universality we have abundant evidence. 

It pleased the Being of infinite wisdom to select one small 
nation to be the depositary and conservatrix of his revela- 
tions, till an sera should arrive for the most perfect display of 
the SALVATION provided for sinful man, and its unrestricted 
distribution. Through the suspensive period, under his direc- 
tion, that nation was bound by a system of laws, partly moral, 
partly political, and partly emblematical. Of thote branches, 
the first was adapted to convict of sin ; the second was not 
only the best provision of civil polity that the world had ever 
seen, but it contained demonstrative evidences of the divine 
origin and aiUhority of the revelation ; and the third, (be 
it especially observed,) was a systematic arrangement of em- 
blematical ceremonies, all connected with, and, as it were, 
revolving round, the one impressive act, a saorifiob as the 
appointed representation of deliverance from the greatest of 
evils and attaining the greatest good, — ^forgiveness and 
holiness. 

But the very nature of this system involved factitious re- 
presentations ; let me call them personifications. It was im- 
possible that the signs and the things signified should be 
identical. It was indeed a system of which the sacred writers 
were inspired by Gk>d to say that, in it, there was an unceasing 
remembrance kept up of sins, — that the guilt of despising it 
was inexpiable and fiktal, — ^that by it the gospel was an- 
nounced, — that, though it could never take away sins, it was 
a shadow of good things to come, and a lucid prediction that 
the way into the most holy place, a real access to the Divine 
favour, was, at the completion of the ages, to be opened by 
ovB who would effect the abolition of sin by the sacrifice of 
himself. 

Beviewing, then, this divine plan carried on through ages 
and generations, we see its unity of design and the harmony 
of its parts leading to the result. The design, to shew to man 
the GREAT SALVATION, dcUverance from infinite evil and acqui- 
sition of infinite good ; and the parts, conviction of sin, its 
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pardon, and the reunion of man to God, as to his legaX state 
by a real and sufficient expiation, and as to his consciousness 
by a change of character. The whole system bore the inscrip-. 
tion, SIN AND SALTATION, man*8 ruin and the grace ofOod. 

. The learned and acute orientalist of whose labours I haye 
made so frequent use, John Dayid Michaelis, wrote a small 
rplume, *' a Sketch of Typical Theology, (Entwurf der typis- 
chen Qottesgelartheit," G<5ttingen, 1763,) in which he rescues 
this branch of moral science from misconception and abuse, 
and places it on a firm foundation of reason and historical 
CTidence. In the prefskce, after some cautions against fiuiciful 
interpretations, and referring to the Hermeneutical Rules 
which he had given, he says, — " This objection being removed, 
I see.no just ground for disregarding Typical Theology. Do 
any treat with disrespect the labours of those learned men 
who have given us illustrations of the Egyptian figpures, or of 
the symbols found on the marbles and other monuments of 
the Greeks and Bomans, if the evidence of truth be found in 
their labours ] Why should the prefigurations of Moses be 
less fortunate 1 Should it be to their disadvantage, that, 
they are a part of divine revelation 1 I justly add, that some 
of those types have a respect to the doctrine of the Messiah, 
such as is not only important for illustration, but absolutely 
indispensable. Of the saorificbs, this may be affirmed with 
the greatest right." (P. 8.) 

All this appears to have been overlooked in framing the hypo- 
thesis of ritual-justification, which Mr. Vance Smith maintains. 
Its advocates take the degenerate Judaism, the intruded 
Pharisaism, of the last ages of the Levitical polity, as their 
first ground : and upon this assumption they build their sys- 
tem. Surely they ought to have looked farther back. They 
ought to have ascended 'through the prophets and the law, to 
the patriarchal and primeval ages. They ought to have in- 
instigated the whole compass of the covenant which Jehovah 
condescended to make with Abraham ; and that other cove- 
nant, four hundred years after, made with a part of his poste- 
rity. Taking due cognizance of the great law of progress, 
they might thus have compared the successive ages of revela-. 
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tion, and have ascertained the relation which each part bore 
to the other. 

Such a process, fairly conducted, would have led to the. 
perception that the Israelitish history and institutions were a 
representation of something more advanced ; a picture, com- 
posed of earthly and temporal materials, and addressed to the 
animal senses and the perishable interests of a civil commu- 
nity ; but of which the design, wise and worthy of God, was 
to prefigure and introduce blessings for fallen mankind, of 
the most urgent necessity, of undecaying value ; blessings for 
man, of all times and places, for the mind of man, for his 
highest faculties and susceptibilities, and for their immortal 
expansion ; holiness, happiness, the whole comprehension of 
a moral communion with the Supreme Good. 

It was a part of this constitution that " sometimes the 
historical narrations of the scriptures have been instituted, 
or at least are proposed to us, as instructive representations : 
{VorhUder, tyi)es.]" Michaelis; typ, GottesgeL^, 34. No 
less a person than De Wette says, " The entire Old Testament 
is a greai prophecy, a grea;t type of him who was to come, 
and who has come. Who can deny that the holy seers of the 
Old Testament saw in spirit the advent of Christ long 
before he came; and in prophetic anticipations, sometimes 
more sometimes less clear, descried the new doctrine 1 And 
the typological comparison of the New with the Old Testa- 
ment was by no means a play of fancy. Christianity lay in 
Judaism, as leaves and fruit do in the seed; although it 
certainly required the divine sun to bring them forth."* 

Paul, and the other inspired teachers, while they refused 
gubjection to those who sought to fix the yoke of the Mosaic 
law upon Gentile converts, rose to the compirehension of the 
whole case. They proclaimed a deliverance, not only from 
ceremonial disqualifications, (the whole parade about which, 
when deprived of its signification, belonged to " beggarly 
elements,") but from real sin, in its dominion, defilement, 
and guilt : an efifectual deliverance by the propitiatory sacrl- 

♦ Cited from BMhr's Sffmholik des Mosaischen Cultus, by Mr. Fairbairn, 
in bit valuable Typology of Scripture, p. 37. 
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fice and the sanctifying power of the Lord Jeans Christ. 
Whoever desires to have a comprehensive and penetrating 
view of this cUiss of subjects, without which Christian the- 
ology has no existence, will greatly benefit himself by the 
study of Dr. Beecher's Sermon, " The gospel according to 
Paul ;" from Gal. i. 8. Boston, U. S., 1829. 
' Here, I conceive, lies the chief point of difference between 
me and my animadverter. He maintains that, in the New 
Testament, particularly the writings of Paul, the terms Mn, 
figJUeouaness, justification, and others allied to them, refer 
solely to the rites and ceremonies of the Levitical law ; and 
that the great question between Paul and his opponents was. 
Whether or not persons renouncing heathenism, and embra- 
cing Christianity, were bound to pass through the gate of 
Judaism? They were in a state of what Mr. Vance Smith calls 
" ceremonial sin ;" that is, not having been circumcised, nor 
conforming to the subsequent obligations of the Mosaic ritual, 
they were common, unrighteous, unclean, insusceptible of 
being admitted into the Messiah's kingdom ; and they must 
undergo the process of proselytlsm, in order to such admis- 
sion. If they complied with those conditions, which either 
one way or the other involved not moral rectitude, or its 
Contrary, they were pardoned, justified, bom again, sanctified, 
adopted, made members of the Christian Church, subjects of 
the kingdom of Christ. All these they might be, without 
any moral or spirittml change of either state before God, or 
consciousness of their own minds. Though they were, as the 
hypothesis runs, '' made meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light, delivered from the power of dark- 
ness, and translated into the kingdom of the beloved Son of 
God, in whom they had redemption through his blood, the 
forgiveness of sins," they might be still destitute of moral 
goodness ; they might be impious, vicious, and immoral, con- 
sequently, enemies to God, by their unholy dispositions and 
wicked works, condemned by his righteous law, and dying in 
that state, excluded from his favour. Perhaps, however, the 
last feature of description ought not to be inserted, as it may 
justly be apprehended that the persons alluded to entertain 
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no formidable idea of such a catastrophe. Because I do not 
adopt this method of interpreting the apostolic writings, 
Mr. Vance Smith regards me as offending the first principles 
of faithful interpretation. 

I rebut the charge. To me it appears that the proposers 
of this scheme, from the forerunners of Dr. John Taylor — 
even including Mr. Locke — down to the latest of his con- 
sentients, among whom Mr. Yance Smith especially honours 
Bishop Herbert Marsh, and Professor Milman — grievously 
err, taking a part only of the case, and that the least impor- 
tant part, instead of the momentous whole. That the Judaical 
zealots entertained the opinion, and took the course described 
by those authors, is not contested ; but it was a matter subor- 
dinate to the great problem of mankind, the question which 
had in all ages filled, and anxiously exercised, the most reflect- 
ing minds — "How shall man be held righteous with GodV* 
To this the records of Christianity give the decisive answer : 
" A man is not justified by works of law, but by fikith in 
Jesus Christ ; even we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we 
might be justified by faith in Christ, and not by works of 
law; for, by works of law no man can be justified." + For a 
patristic exposition, worthy of the name of " apostolic," will 
my reader turn to the fragment of an unknown author, pre- 
fixed to these Discourses ? 

The deliverance of the Israelites from the slavery and 
miseries of Egypt, the conduct towards them of God's miracu- 
lous providence, the national constitution and laws which he 
gave them, the sacrificial and other rites of their worship, 
which he commanded them to observe, were temporal bless- 
ings to them, and were also means of religious instruction 
and spiritual grace. The obvious significancy of those facts 
and institutions, and the combination with them of devout 
feelings and the exercises of faith, repentance, and acts of 

* Job ix. 2. xShSj^ poor, miserable man. The hiphil form of the verb 

must not be overlooked : " — neben Gott— gerecht beitehn ;" stand out 
righteous at the side of God : Eichbom. 

t Gal. 11. 16, cited from the " Tmproved Version," edited by Mr. Bel- 
sham, omitting only the six times of the article fAe, which are not in the 
ordinal. 
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piety, rendered proper, as descriptive of the people thus 
favoured above all others, the descriptions of chosen, re- 
deemed, ransomed, called, holy. Such appellations were 
both appropriate to the national privileges conferred, and 
adapted to awaken and strengthen devout affections, suitable 
to the time and the persons then existing, as is abundantly 
evinced in the devotional parts of the Old Testament ; but 
they were also intended to be anticipative descriptions of 
character and state, obligations and enjoyments, under the 
final dispensation of grace to mankind. Hence, the subjects 
of the Messiah's kingdom are described in the New Testament 
by applying the language of the Israelitish constitution; 
such as, the Israel of God, the being Jews inwardly, whose 
praise is not of men, but of God, (alluding to the derivation 
of the name, Juddk, Jehvdi, &c. from the word which signi- 
fies praise,) the Jerusalem which is above, heavenly, new, the 
mount Zion, the true circumcision, and the designations of 
privilege and character, which have been a little before men-, 
tioned. Now, to understand those designations under the 
pure and spiritual reign of the Messiah, as the latitudinarians 
do, as still denoting merely outward advantages, is con- 
trary to the proffreasive character of the divine plan. But 
it is agreeable to the character of that plan, to regard the 
designations in question as applied to the Israelitish nar 
tion, typicaUy, in order to their own spiritual instruction, 
for the time being, and to prepare the way for an application, 
in the most full and proper manner, under the gospel-dispen- 
sation. 

"I desire it may be recollected," says Dr. Doddridge, " that 
when Christianity first appeared in the world, it was attended 
with such discouragements as made the very profession of it, 
in a great measure, a test of men's characters. The apostles 
therefore, knowing the number of hypocrites to be compara- 
tively very small, generally take no notice of them, but ad- 
dress themselves to whole bodies of Christians, as if they were 
[all] truly what they professed to be. Just as our Lord Jesus 
Christ, though he knew the wickedness of Judas, often ad- 
dressed himself to the whole body of his apostles^ as if they 
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were all his faithful servants ; and makes gracious declarations 
and promises to the whole society, which could, by no means, 
be applicable to this one corrupt and wretched member of it. 
To determine the sense of the words called, redeemed, sanc- 
tified, &c when applied to the Christian Church, by that in 
which they are used in Moses and the prophets with respect 
to the whole people of Israel, seems to me as unreasonable as 
it would be to maintain that the dimensions, the strength, and 
the beauty of a body, are to be most exactly estimated by 
looking at its shadow." (Discourses on Begeneration ; Post- 
script to the Preface.) 

The sentiments which appear to me to be the truth, in 
relation to this important subject, I would condense into a few 
short propositions. 

i. The blessings to which the Israelites were chosen, and 
called, and for which they were redeemed, delivered, sanctified 
(that is, set apart), adopted, saved, — were the possession of 
the land of Canaan, according to the covenanted promises 
made to Abraham; with unfailing fertility, though in a 
region peculiarly liable to droughts, security from enemies 
. without the use of the ordinary precautions, and an extraor- 
dinary accumulation of natural and civil enjoyments ; — all 
implying a dispensation of constant miracles. 

ii. This dispensation faded and vanished away, with its 
miraculous peculiarities. Its purposes were accomplished, 
when it gave way to Christianity. But Christianity brings 
with it no such enjoyments : nothing miraculously distinctive 
into the political and natural condition of a country, but only 
the blessings which flow naturally from its moral influence ; 
such as the abolition of idolatry with its impure and cruel 
accompaniments, the elevation of the female sex, an improved 
tone of public manners; every thing, in short, that comes 
under the head of the temporal benefits of Christianity. To 
these let us add the advantages of a general profession of 
Christianity, and a formal attention to some of its ordinances. 
These latter, if not improved to purposes of practical piety, 
are hypocritical in their performance, and illusory in their 
efibcts. The two classes, separately or together, could not be 
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regarded, without absurdity, as making persons justified, 
aanctified, kc, 

iii. The interpreters (rather I must say, misinterpreters) of 
scripture referred to, seem to overlook a very obvious fact ; 
that, in the constantly recurring descriptions of the apostolic 
epistles, the class of persons called by the terms under consi- 
deration, are also marked by other elements and qualities which 
cannot be turned away from the signification of internal and 
conscious piety and virtue, and all the proper external results 
in moral and religious obedience. In connexions inseparable 
from the disputed phraseology, they are shewn to be those 
who have received the gospel, not as the word of men, biit 
as the word of God, which effectually worketh in them that 
believe ; whose obedience had come abroad unto all men, 
[evidently by its peculiar excellence ;] — distinguished by the 
work of faith, the labour of love, and the patience of hope; — 
examples to other believers, in faith, patience, and charity, 
so that the inspired teachers gave thanks with joy, on those 
accounts, on every remembrance of them ; — who had purified 
their souls in obeying the truth, through the Spirit ; — who 
were not only saints (for that glorious word iytoiy is disputed, 
and degraded into a mere professional term,) but faithful 
{irurrol, trustworthy, in whose religious sincerity full confidence 
could be placed ;) — and accurately distinguished from &lse 
professors of religion, who had a form of godliness, but denied 
the power thereof. 

Our opponents refer to the constant strain of exhortation, 
command, and warning, in which the apostles address those 
whom they acknowledge to be ** washed, sanctified, justified ;*' 
as if it were inconsistent with what we have been asserting. 
Alas ! I fear they know little, beyond dry theory, of scriptural 
sanctification : or they would be aware that the Spirit of God 
" draws with cords of a man, with bands of love," working by 
rational motives and persuasives, to the production and the 
preservation of vital religion : that therefore the whole array 
of practical injunction, promise, and threatening, is a prin- 
cipal part of the means of salvation employed by Him who 
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worketh in hia faithful people "both to will and to do^ of his 
good pleasure." 

iv. Upon the hypothesis, those " antecedent blessings" do 
not appear to be of a value so transcendent as to comport with 
the glowing language, the heavenly rapture, in which they are 
introduced and dwelt upon in the Epistles of Paul, Peter, and 
John. They are subordinate means to spiritual and holy 
ends, excellent and highly valuable indeed, but not of the 
first order : for we may become sincerely and perseveringly 
virtuous without them, and consequently eternally happy; 
yes, in that case, our virtue would be more meritorious, be- 
cause acquired with less foreign aid, and more self-created 
energy. 

V. In Rom. viii. 30, we find the series of these blessings 
evidently designed to connect eternity with eternity : " Whom 
he foreknew them he foreordained, and whom he foreordained 
them he also called, and whom he called them he also justified, 
and whom he justified them he also glorified." Upon the 
scheme of interpretation which we are compelled to oppose, 
"glorification," the possession of heavenly perfection, must be 
one of the "antecedent blessings." 

vi. It ought to be shewn precisely who those persons are, 
to whom these antecedent blessings belong. Do they attach 
to all mankind 1 The hypothesis cannot admit this ; for it 
implies a knowledge of the blessings as a part of revealed 
truth : or, is it to those only who are bom of Christian parents, 
or who have been baptized, (persons who have nothing of the 
Christian about them but their geographical birth,) however ig- 
norant, careless, and irreligious ? Or, is some measure of know- 
ledge and earnest profession necessary ? If so, what measure ? 

vii. The whole body of real Christians is neither less npr 
more than the sum of the units, each of which is a real Chris- 
tian, that is, a sincerely holy person. The New Testament 
knows nothing of unconverted converts, unholy saints, unbe* 
lieving believers. " He only has a title to the honourable 
name of a Christian, who departs from iniquity. If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of hia Christ is the 
door of the sheep ; and therefore none are God's sheep who 
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enter not in at this door. He that believcth not, whatever he 
may profess, has no part in Christ's salvation, but is con- 
demned alr^y. Nothing external is of any avail, under the 
gospel, unless accompanied with the new creature, and faith 
which worketh by love. Old things are done away, and all 
things are become new. The Messias is of quick understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and does not judge after the sight 
of his eyes, nor reprove after the hearing of his ears. It is 
the heart, not the outward appearance, which he regards. The 
most splendid performances, if without charity, he accounts 
as nothing. The Lord only knoweth them that are his. 
Consequently, that which constitutes one a member of the 
Christian Church [really and properly such], is invisible to 
the human eye. Believing with the heart, as well as confete- 
ing with the mouth, is a necessaiy condition of the gospel- 
salvation. Those who are only outwardly and in profesalon 
religious, are of the synagogue of Satan, — spots in our feasts, 
— children of the devil, — ^tares sown by the wicked one, — felse 
brethren, brought in, or crept in, unawares,~having no lot 
nor portion in the blessings of Christ's purchase, because yet 
in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity. — Hence, Paul 
pronounces a general sentence of excommunication against 
feklsehearted professors : ' If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema maranoitha* And, indeed, who 
can be more detestable and worthy of a more dreadful curse, 
than he who harbours in his heart enmity against Christ, under 
the mask of pretended friendship V * 

The principal remaining topic, on which my strongest con- 
victions are that Mr. Vance Smith is deeply in error, is that 
of JiMtification, and the Law according to which it can, or 
cannot, take place. 

In his view, the state of Sin^ which is opposed to the Jus- 
tification, was not moral obliquity, but a want of conformity 
to the ritual or ceremonial Law; and the Justificalion was a 

* Dr. Enkine's Theological Dissertations; p. 73. Lond. 1765. An in- 
estimable work, on the Sinai Coyenant, on Dr. John Taylor's Key, and 
other interesting subjects. It is greatly to be desired ^at it were re- 
printed. 
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being ''put into pofisession of God's peculiar favour— iden- 
tical with the being qualified for becoming subjects of Mes- 
siah, as soon as that expected personage should appear. This 
Messianic kingdom, it was believed, would be exclusively 
possessed by Jews : Messiah was to be the prince and deliverer 
of Israel alone ; he was to expel the idolatrous Gentiles from 
the holy city ; and to reduce them, in their turn, beneath the 
sway of the chosen people ; and. in all this anticipated glory 
and triumph, no Gentile, it was thought, could have any 
part — ^those only excepted who had previously conformed to 
the Mosaic law, or had, in fact, previously become Jews. — 

'' When we find the apostle Paul strenuously arguing that 
justification {niHouHrimij, Bom. iii. 21, 22, 25) is not attain- 
able by ' works of the law,' does he not mean the same thing 
which his countrymen, in his own- time, meant by that word ? 
He is manifestly opposing their prejudices ; but if he does not 
mean by justification what they meant, what application can 
his aiguments have to them ? So we might ask in reference 
to the 'works of the law,' of which the apostle speaks in his 
epistles to the Galatians and Romans." — Pp. 22, 23. 

Be it, then, especially noted, that the subject of contro- 
versy between Paul and his Jewish opponents, the thing 
meant by the term Justification, was (he same in the concep- 
tion of each of the parties ; and then, wh/it was it, as to its 
nature, comprehension, and effects? Mr. Yance Smith tells us 
it was a being "put into the peculiar favour of God;" and 
this, he resolves into an emancipation of the Jews from vas- 
salage, the expulsion of the Gentile oppressors from Jeru- 
salem, and their reduction beneath the sway of the Jews. 
Now, is this anything else than a great political revolution ; 
such an event as earth's mad heroes have sought, and often 
accomplished, wading through oeeans of blood? Certainly 
this was an object congenial to the character which Mr. Vance 
Smith, from Milman, has justly imputed to the Jewish rulers 
— men who coolly violated every principle of humanity and 
religion, while to the minutest degree observant of silly super- 
stitions — ^men whose idea of the Messianic kingdom, was the 
gratifying of their ambition, voluptuousness, and avarice, 

A A 
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their revenge and thirst for blood. But was this Paul's ideft 
of the subject 1 Was this the " state of privilege" which he 
approved, which he desired, which he taught universally 1 
Was this the enjoyment for which he exulted in suffering the 
loss of all things, that (says he) " I might gain Christ, and 
might be found in him, not having mine own justification 
which is from the law, but that which is through fiiith in. 
Christ, the justification which is from God because of &uith 1 " 
— (Phil. iii. 9, Impr. Vers.) I cannot but think that Mr. Yance 
Smith would disclaim such a being " identical," and would say 
that the identity which he means lay only in the general idea 
of being ** rendered righteous in the sight of Qod, and put 
into possession of his peculiar flavour ;" and that the specific 
mode of realizing that idea, was essentially different in the 
mind of Paul from the conception of the false teachers. Mr. 
Vance Smith would abhor the impiety of the latter, but 
would give his approbation to the pure and rational quality 
of the former. 

Then, we find here a broad difference between the Justifica. 
tion which Paul meant, and that ^' which his countiymen, in 
his own time, meant by that word." Was he, then, ignorant 
• of the question ] or did he seek to evade it ] By no means. 
The semblance of fallacy lies in my opponent's partial appre- 
hension of the case. The question was, how to be '^ put into 
possession of the peculiar favour of God ;" but to the further 
question, wherein that favour consisted, the reply of Paul and 
that of the Judaizers would have been as contraiy to each 
other as light and darkness, as heaven and hell. 

Thus we arrive at a position of great importance. The ob- 
ject to be obtained, '* the favour of God," was, in the eye of 
the Judaizers, identical with the gratification of their guilty 
passions, a consummation of wickedness : in the eye of Paul, 
it was " righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit, 
— ^the having iniquity pardoned, sin covered, — peace with God, 
— ^being reconciled to God by the death of his Son, — freed 
from sin and condemnation, — saved from wrath, — accepted in 
the Beloved, in him having redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of sins, — the living not to ourselves, but to 
him that died and was raised again for us." 
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The spirit of these expressions penetrates all the apostolic 
writings. Yet Mr.Tance Smith and his authorities regard 
them as declaring only an exoneration from ''ceremonial sin/' 
which had " no necessary relation to real Tirwrdl, unrighteous- 
ness" (p. 23) ; and that the law, of which they were the vio- 
lation, was only the injunction of certain acts and observances 
which, in themselves and apart from the positive authority 
commanding them, for a purpose of signification, were of no 
religious value, but were "a figure [irapafioXij' parable, em- 
blem, type, representative sign], down to the present time ; — 
only (in addition to articles of food and drinking and various 
washings) ordinances of the flesh [merely external], laid upon 
[the Israelitish nation] unto a time of setting things right 
[ZiopBc&ais' an improved constitution]." Heb. ix. 9, 10. 

Mr. Yance Smith makes it a subject of reprehension against 
me, that I could '' take texts out of those very passages in 
which Paul is arguing the subject of the Qentile controversy, 
and assign a meaning to those texts, and found upon that 
meaning the most important doctrines, all the time without 
giving the remotest hint that that controversy has any thing 
to do with the business of interpretation/' (P. 26.) 

I reply by denying the assumption. I can find no sufficient 
proofs that the Gentile-controversy was that which Grotius, 
Hammond, Locke, Whitby, Taylor, Watson, Marsh, Milman, 
Belsham, and Mr. Vance Smith assert it to have been ; of 
such kind and manner that the refutation of the apostle re- 
ferred only to the ceremonial law. Indeed Mr. Locke himself 
plainly regards the error of the Judaizing teachers as being 
the expectation of securing the favour of Qod, the " justifica- 
tion," by obedience to the Mosaic law taken at large, but 
most especially respecting the moral part of iU (On Gal, ii. 
and Kom. iii. v. vii. &c.) 

If we admit that, in a few* passages, the apostle employs 
the term ** the law " to denote the political and ceremonial 
institutes of the Hebrews, it is not the less evident that such 
cases are rare exceptions, and that the term is usually taken 

* Koppe thinks, in none at all. " Leges rituales, — quantum yideo, 
nanquam solae, exclusis cseteris moralibus, v6/uor dicuntur." The ritual 
laws, so far as I can perceive, taken alone and excluding the moral, are 
never called the law, (On Rom. vi. 14.) 
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in the gense coxnpTehensiYe of the whole diyine preceptive 
will. In some passages also the JewishTond opinion of the 
meritorious efficacy of a descent from Abraham and Jacob, 
and of its national sign, is both indirectly and expressly con- 
futed. But it is very eyident that, in those places, ceremonial 
worics are renounced from being a ground of justification, as 
species nnder a genus which is altogether thus rejected. 

As further evidence that, where the term Law stands in 
connexion with the subject of Justification, it includes all 
Moral Obedience, and that as its principal article, I adduce 
the following considerations. 

1. The Law which has this connexion is continually repre- 
sented as that, to which obedience is an act or habit belong- 
ing to the state of the soul before Glod. 

Speaking of this law, the apostle adds, — '' for he is not a 
Jew [in the true meaning of the word, deserving praise], who 
is one outwardly ; nor is that circumcision which is outward, 
in the flesh : but he is a Jew who is one inwardly, and circum- 
cision, that of the heart, in spirit, not in letter ; whose praise 
[still alluding to the name] is not of men, but of God.** Rom. ii. 
28, 29. " That the righteous doing [8iica^»jua] may be ful- 
filled in us, who walk not according to the flesh, but according 
to the spirit." viii. 4. *' He who loveth the other [t. I. his 
fellow-man, neighbour] hath fulfilled the law : for the [ — in- 
duction of precepts, — all] are summed up in this expression. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. This love is the ful- 
filling of the law." xiii. 8—10. The same verbally. Gal. v. 14. 

2. It is assumed as being identical with the Ten Command- 
ments. 2 Cor. iii. 7. 

3. The violations opposed to it are moral ofiences. 

The passages are too long to be transcribed, but I trust the 
reader will turn to them. Rom. ii. 17 — 27 ; iii. 9 — 19 ; vii. 
7, 12, 14, 16 ; and numerous other passages. 

4. It is that which, by its discoveries, as a manifestation of 
the Divine holiness and of human duty, furnishes us with a 
knowledge of the nature and evil of sin. 

" Whatsoever things the law saith, it speaketh to those who 
are under [^v, within its jurisdiction] the law; that every 
mouth may be stopped, and all the world become guilty before 
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Qod," [as tli6 Judge : {nr6ZiKos occurs only here in the New 
Testament, and ne^er in the LXX. — ^answering to the Boman 
reus, or our phrase being cast : — " Deo satisfactionem debens 
pro eo quod peccavit;" owing to God a satisfaction for 
offence committed : BretschneideVy in Lex.] " Wherefore, by 
works of law no flesh shall be justified before him ; for through 
the law is the acknowledgment of sin." Bom. iii. 19, 20. " I 
had not known sin, except through the law." vii. 7. 

5. The most awful denunciation of judicial penalty is pro- 
claimed against transgression of this law. 

" Whosoever are [q. d. subjects, expectants, votaries] of the 
works of the law are under the curse ; for it is written, Cursed 
is every one who continueth not in all [the precepts] that are 
written in the book of the law, to perform them." GaL iii. 10. 
Now let us look to the portion of the Mosaic writings here 
referred to (Deut. xxvii. 15 — 26) ; and we find that all the 
breaches of law mentioned are moral offences, and that they 
refer, as to genera, to all the precepts of the Decalogue, ex- 
cept the fourth, which in form is ceremonial, and was abro- 
gated by Christianity, but of which the moral essence is 
reducible to verses 15 and 26. 

6. It is itself the instrument, or edict, which declares the 
righteous displeasure of God against sin, in every kind and 
degree : for each command of the Ten may be justly regarded 
as a species, given as an instance to represent all species fall- 
ing under one genus or class. This comprehensive view of 
the Decalogue belongs to the Theology of the case, and is 
perfectly consistent with the political exposition, according 
to which the Decalogue is construed strictly, that is, according 
to the bare letter : and then it required nothing but a servile 
literality of obedience, and was the condition of the earthly 
charter of Canaan for IsraeL See Dr. John Erskine's lumi- 
nous Essay on the Sinai Covenant. 

" The law worketh wrath," [Verdammniss], condemnation, 
perdition ; De Wette. " Leges delictis poenas annunciant ;" 
Koppe. 

7. It is that rule, enjoining what is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong, of which the substance is, to an extent suffi- 
cient for accountableness, impressed upon the minds of men 
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destitute of external revelation, by the natural woikings of 
conscience and reflection. 

" When the Gentiles, who hare not law by nature, perform 
the things [eigoined] of the law, these persons, not having 
law, are to themselves law ; who manifest the law's operation 
written in their own hearts, their conscience witnessing with 
it, and their reasonings between each other, accusing or apo- 
logizing for them." Rom. ii. 14, 15. 

8. The observance of it is declared to be infinitely more 
important than circumcision ; and, by parity of reason, than 
any other ceremonial institution. lb. v. 26, 27. 

9. The apostle lays it down as an unavoidable inference 
from his doctrine, that " it excludes boasting." But this 
would not be true if the acts disclaimed were only those re- 
quired by the ceremonial law. As it would then remain that 
the formal reason, the ground of right, in the being accepted 
into the favour of Ood, is our own moral excellence ; so that, 
in whatever degree it existed, would furnish a much more 
obvious and natural ground of self-vcdualion than any that 
can be imagined to lie in ritual performances. Nothing can 
exceed the strength and explicitness of the divine declarations 
on this head. " — the law Bpeaketh,~in order that every mouth 
may be stopped, and all the world become condemned before 
the judgment of (lod [diroSuros — rf ©«y.] — Where, then, is 
boasting [or glorying] 1 It is excluded. That no flesh [t. e, 
none of mankind] may glory in his presence. — This [the being 
saved], not of yourselves : the gift of God : not from works; 
that no one may glory." Bom. iii. 19, 27; 1 Cor. i. 29; 
Eph. ii. 8. 

10. Justification is, in the strongest terms, denied to be^ 
not only of or from ''works of the law," or of "law" taken 
indefinitely; but, in the most comprehensive and absolute 
terms, " of works,— of our own righteousness, — of works of 
righteousness which we have done." Rom. iv. 5 ; x 3 ; xi. 6 ; 
Gal, ii. 16 ; Tit. iii. 5. 

11. The law, from which the writings of Paul so strongly 
repudiate the justification of a sinner, is especially defined to 
be that which is not abrogated by the dispensation or system 
of the gospel : but the ceremonial law is most abundantly an^ 
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expressly declared to have been so abrogated. Bom. ill. 81 ; 
GaJ. iii. iv. y. ; Heb. vii. — x. 

12. The doctrine of a renunciation of this law, so &r as 
respects the obtaining of justification before God, is admitted 
by the apostle to be liable to a primd facie objection, as for* 
nishlng to opponents, or to superficial thinkers, an apparent 
allowance for sinfiil conduct. '* What shall we then say ] 
Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound 1 Far be 
it !" Bom. Ti. 1. Now such an objection could attach only 
to the doctrine which Mr. Yance Smith and those who think 
with him are opposing. There would be no plausibility in 
arguing ; — because I am not under the obligation to perform 
the Levitical ceremonies, I am at liberty to violate the dic- 
tates of piety or the rules of virtue and morality. 

For many of the sentiments here advanced, I am indebted 
to a book of singular merit, TJie Scripture Doctrine of SanC' 
tificaUon ; hp the JRev, James Fraser ; Edinh. 1774. 

These are reasons for which I think that Mr. Yance Smith's 
notion of the apostle's argument is utterly inapplicable ; and 
that a fair view of the state of the case between Paul and his 
Judaical opponents would coincide with that which is sup- 
ported in this volume, and would be the opposite of Mr. Yance 
Smith's opinion, however fortified by the suffrages of Marsh, 
Milman, or others. 

He objects to my conclusions, that they are drawn from a 
fragmentary selection of passages &om almost all parts of the 
Scriptures ; — that the great doctrine which I devote my life 
to maintain, is no where in the Bible to be found ** existing 
as a whole/* but is formed by pieces and patches, arbitrarily 
assumed ; and that, '' to frame and put them together into 
one self-consistent and compact structure, requires not merely 
the labour and learning of the Four Discourses, but also 
many an interposed argumentation and conjecture, and ex- 
planation of profane Beason ! " — P. 68. 

I give a short reply. 

My selection and arrangement of passages I maintain to be 
fto other than a compendious, but fair and just, summary of 
the intent and meaning of the entire Bevelation of God for 
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the recoveiy of mankind to holiness and happiness. Upon 
the criticism and interpretation of the single passages, I deny 
the justness of his, and maintain the soundness of my own 
representations ; and I make my appeal to those who use their 
learning with that holy impartiality which is nerer disserered 
from piety. I affirm that many of those passages, and others, 
do presenty sererally, the doctrine " as a whole ;" for example, 
Isaiah liiL ; Bom. iii. 21 — 28 ; y. 5 — 11 ; vi. ; viii. ; 1 Cor. i. ; 
2 Cor. iy. t. tI. ; Gal. iL 16—21 ; Eph. i. iL iii. ; Phil. iii. 
1—10; Tit. ii. 11— 14 ; iiL 3 — 8. To his reprehension that 
I have resorted to the use of "profane Beason," I answer that, 
herein, I have but followed the example of many of the most 
scriptural and pious writers on religious subjects, ( — e. g, Au- 
gustine, Baxter, Howe, the two Edwaidses, Wollaston, Butler, 
Woods, Whewell, — and how many more ? — ) who have deemed 
it no derogation from the paramount authority of God's word, 
to shew that its capital doctrines, though not diseorerable by 
the genius or any other powers of man, are, when made known 
to us, capable of being proved to be in analogical accordance 
with ascertained &cts in the system of creation and pro- 
vidence, and with the intellectual and moral nature of njm. 

My opponent and I are at issue upon the essential conabitu- 
tion of the Gk)spel. I cannot hold the balance as if in equi- 
librium, and with compliments say, he may be right and I may 
be wrong. My convictions of the TRUTH are stronger ^um 
I have any words to eacpress. He is a young man : I am 
old : and soon will both of us '' appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ. The Lord grant that he and I may find mercy 
of the Lord in that day ! " 

'' Hb that beleeveth ok thb Son of God hath the witness 
in himself." 

" Unto Him who loved us, — ^and gave Himself for us 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity,— and washed 
us from our sins in His own blood, — unto Him be glort and 
dominion for ever and ever 1 Amen." 
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14. . . Through the Eternal Spirit ... 61, 296 
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23,24. . , Heavenly things purified by sacrifices i 148 
25 — 28. . . Put away sin by the sacrifice of himself 126 
X. 10. . . Offering — of Jesus Christ, once . . .127 
19 — 22. . . Admitted into the holiest, by the blood 

of Jesus 146 

21. . . A great Priest over the house of God . 79 

29. . . Trampled upon the Son of God . . .123 
xi. 4. . . By faith, Abel offered 224 

Author and Perfecter of faith . . . .114 

xii. 2. . . The joy set before him 130 
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PBINCIPAL SUBJECTS AND ALLUSIONS. 

Abbl ; his sacrifice, 5, 223, 228. Cry of his blood, 113. 

Abrabenel, Babbi, on the design of sacrifice, 12. 

Access to God, an effect of the sacrifice of Christ, 140, 146^. 

Accommodation System, in Biblical Interpretation, 5, 157, 
221, 263. 

Alscheth, Rabbi, applies Isaiah liii. to the Messiah, 24. 

Anchor, its emblematical meaning, 140. 

Anger of God, 47, 136. 

Antinomian notions upon the Moral Law, 176. 

Aristotle, his description of a priest, 79. On the idea of ran- 
soming, 197. 

Arminian hypothesis, with respect to the Moral Law, 176. 

Atonement, doctrine of, 131, 169. Latent causes of disafiec- 
tion to it, 73, Propriety of describing it by the analogy of 
pecuniary obligations, 121, 199. A symbolical atonement, 
the design of the Levitical sacrifices, 243, 249. Atonement, 
with the idea of ransom, 201, 322. Great annual day of 
atonement, 245, 250. Extent of, 67, 800. Becent authors 
upon, 331. 

Azazel, on the meaning of the term, 248. 

Belsham, Rev. Thomas ; in the Unitar. Impr. Vers, on the 
argument of the Ep. to the Heb.^ 220. 
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Bosworth, Bey. Job. D.D. ; his Anglo-Saxon etymology of «tn, 

179. 
Brown, Dr. John; his writings recommended, 307. 

Caltiit, on Heb. ii. 11 ; 95. On the design and extent of the 
atonement, 305. 

Causation, the philosophy of, fayourable to the doctrines of 
redemption, 282. 

Ceremonies, their design and ase, 2. 

Changeableness in the Deity, not implied in the doctrine of 
the atonement, 135. 

Christ, Our Lord Jesus ; his qualifications for the work of 
expiation, 50, 54, 56, 60. His suretyship and mediation, 
95. His unutterable sufferings, 40 ; (see Sufferinge) ; the 
antecedent and cause of salvation, 69, 114, 284. His as- 
sumption of the human nature, 93. His learning obedience 
by suffering, 83. His exaltation and reward, 86, 88, 130, 
His presiding over the uniyersal worship of the church, 91, 
100. His intercession, 56, 128. Relation of his Divine 
Nature to the value of his atonement, 56 — 58, 61 — 64. Hints 
upon his Deity, 56, 60, 92, 94, 124, 129, 296, 298. See 
Priesthood- and Sacrifice. 

Chrysostom, on Christ as the author of life, 114. 

Cocceius on the term Priest, 77. 

Confession of sins, the accompaniment of a sacrifice, 13, 244, 
246. 

Cooper, Rev. B. H. ; his Version of the Ep. to the Romans, 
839. 

Comer-stone, its symbolical meaning, 142. 

Cramer, Prof, on the construction of 1 Tim. iii. 16; 298. 

Dahler, John Geo., of Strasburg ; on Jer. xxx. 21, 22 ; 99. 

Dana, Dr. of Boston ; on the term gwilt, 284. 

Davidson, Dr. Samuel ; on Gal. iii. 20 ; 102. 

Decalogue, the true idea of, 170. 

Delany, Dr. Patrick ; on sacrifice, 223, 229. 

De Wette ; on Jer. xxx. 21 ; 99. On trespass and sin-offer- 
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ings, 254. His awful penrdrsion of Christian doctrine, 261 . 

His remarkable concession with respect to the 0. T., 345. 
Displeasure of God against sin, necessary to be manifested, 46. 
Divine attributes manifested, 31. 
Druidical notions of sacrifice, 218, 234, 254. 

Edwards, Presid.; on the importance of maintaining the 

m6ral laws of the universe, 288. 
Egyptian notions of sacrifice, 254. 
Election, doctrine of, 68, 301. 
Emesti, J. A. on Heb. ix. 12 ; 198. 
Erskine, Dr. on the Sinai Covenant, 96, 352. 
Ewing, Rev. Qreville, on Heb. ix. 16 ; 107. 
Expediency, not the true foundation of a moral system, 175. 
Expiation, nature of, 131, 136. 

Fairbarw, Rev. J. on the types of the 0. T., 345. 

Falconer, the late William, M.D. on the words of the centu- 
rion at the cross, 290. . 

Fall of man, 9. 

Forster, Rev. C. on the Ep. to the Hebrews, 153, 313. 

Foundation of Moral Obligation, 173. 

Eraser, his work on Sanctification, and the Ep. to the Romans, 
359. 

Gblpe, Rev. F. C. on the Ep. to the Hebrews, 316. 

German metaphysics, 183. 

Gesenius, Prof. (d. Oct. 23, 1842, eet. 66); on the term Priest, 
77. His arguments against applying the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah to the Messiah, 263. His version of that portion 
of scripture, 276. His collusive mode of admitting pro- 
phecies of the Messiah, 272. 

Gospel, invitations of, founded upon the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, 66, 71. 

Government, supreme moral, 33; its nature and necessity, 
135, 168. 

Grace of God, 35. Not excited by the atonement of Christ, 
136. 

B n 
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Grimm, Jakob Ladwig Karl (James Lewia CharleB), Prof. 
Gi^ttingen, the illustrious philologist, on the primary mean- 
ing of the word tin, 178. 

Grotius, on heathen notions of aacrifioe, 886. His interpre- 
tation of Heb. vii. 27 ; 292. 

Guilt : its ambiguous meaning, and in what sense imputed to 
Chridt, 284. 

HiXLBTT, Jo6. on Heb. xi. i ; 226. 

Happiness, its nature and originating principle, 179. 

Heayen secured from dishonour by the saorifioe <^ Christ, 147. 

Hebrews, the Epistle to the ; its diyine authority, S12. 

Heinrichs's testimony to the Deity of Christ, 124. 

Hitzig's, Ferd. version of Is. liii. ; 274. 

Holiness, defined, 177. The holiness of God, 32. 

Hooker's eulogy of law, 176. 

Hume, on causation, 282, 

Hyrcanus, John, 98. 

Influenoe of the Holy Spirit, 70. 

moral, of the doctrines of grace and redemption, 

73. 

Jenktk, Dr. T. W. , on the Atonement, recommended, 306. 
Jenyns, Soame, on the luminous evidence of the Scriptures to 

the doctrine of the Atonement, 89. 
Jerome on AbeVs sacrifice, 227. 
Josephus on the annual day of expiation, 248. On trespass- 

ofierings, 252. 
Justice, the sole demand of the moral law, 172, 182 ; Betribu- 

tive, 186 ; Remunerative, 186. Punitive, 187. The justice 

of God, 32, 46. 

EiMOHi, David ; on the term Priest, 82. 

kitto's Pictorial History of Palestine, recommended, 240. 
In which recommendation, I wish to include his Cyclopndia 
of Biblical Literature. 

Knapp, on the advocacy of Christ and the Holy Spirit, recom- 
mended, 118. 
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Koppe. John Benj. ; on Isaiah, 267. His Scholia on the £p. 
Bom., 355, 357. 

Law, its general nature, 134, 169, 176. Moral, 33, 169," 173. 
That of God, not founded on mere will, 172, but on 
the basis of supreme and unalterable reason, 173. Cannot 
admit of relaxation, 192. Its relation to the Atone- 
ment, 134. 

Le Clerc on Abel's sacrifice, 226. 

Levites, their office and functions, 17, 239. 

Livy, passages from, illustrating the heathen opinions on 
sacrifice, 235. 

Love of God, tree and sovereign, the primary cause of salva- 
tion, 136. 

Maolaubin, John ; his writings recommended, 49. 

Magee, Archbishop; his work on Atonement aiid Sacrifice, 

307. 

Mankind, depraved and guilty state of, 190. 

Mediator, the idea of, 96, 107, 111, 112, 118. 

Mercy of Gk>d, 34. 

Messiah, term and office, 54. 

Michaelis, Sir John David, on the Signification of Sacrifices, 1 4. 
On Heb. i. 3 ; 67. On the Priestly office of Christ, 75, 83, 
122. On Bom. v. 6 — 11 ; 83. On sitting at the right hand, 
87. On the Divine Nature of Christ, 92. On the term 
sanctifying, 93. On Heb. ix. 15—23 ; 109. On the blood 
of sprinkling, 113. On the blood of the covenant, 120. On 
tie corner-stone, at the building of the temple, 143. On 
Psalm cxix. 118 ; 156. On substitution, 202. On Abel's 
sacrifice, 227. On the early ideas of sacrifice, 213. On their 
origin, 213, 227, 232. On the order of the Levites, 238. On 
Prov. xiv. 6 ; 265. His interpretation of Is. liii. 10 ; 273. 
His version of that whole section of prophecy, 276. On 
the peculiarity of our Lord's sufierings, yet their agreeable- 
ness to reason, 325. On the O. T. types, 844. 

Mitford, the historian of Greece ; on the origin of sacrifices, 
229. 
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N^ioLooTSTS of Germany ; on their UAne and dangerous modes 
of interpreting the Scriptures, 154, 157—161, 163, 166, 262, 
270. 

Obliqation to moral obedience, its reason and measure, 172. 
Olshausen, on Acts xx. 28 ; 37. 

Oxford Tracts for the Times ; the author's opinion upon, 
viii. 209. 

Pardon of sin, the bestowment of grace and righteousness, 
65. It belongs to the proyince of the Divine Government, 
134, 136. Its moral reason, 135. 

Paul, the apostle ; observations on his not citing Is. liii. ; 260. 

Pauli, C. W. H on Is. liii. ; 28. 

Paulus, H. E. G. on the covenant and death of Christ, 107. 
On the ^p. to the Hebrews, 320. 

Philo, on sacrifices, 243. On the High Priest's entering 
the most holy place, 248. On the trespass-oflferings, 252. 

Pierce, Rev. James, on Heb. vii. 27 ; 294. 

Priest and Priesthood ; meaning of the terms, 16, 76, 79 ; and 
origin of the office, 1 6. 

Priesthood. Levitical; its character and intention, 17. Its 
office and duty, 238. 

of Christ ; essential to Christianity, 75. Its 

character, real and efficient, 81, 85, 89. Not figurative, 153. 
Sole and unique, 125. Perfect, 126. Contrasted with the 
Levitical priesthood, 128, 293. Summary of its character- 
istic and pre-eminent properties, 149 — 162. 

Priestley, Dr. his opinion upon the design of sacrifices, 5. 
Verbally allows the atonement of Christ, 81. On the 
argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 221 On Matt, 
ix. 2, 6 ; 292. 

Propitiation, 131, 324. Effected by Christ, 65. 

Pseudo-Calvinistic notion with regard to the Moral Law, 176. 

Punishment of sin, its nature, 135. Its necessity, 180, 182. 
Sustained by Jesus Christ, 35, 330. 

Puysegur, Marq. de; on the origin of sacrifices, 236. 

Pythagorssans, their doctrine concerning sacrifice, 237. 
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Randolph, Dr. Thomas^ on Pb. xl. ; 19. 
Ransom and Atonement, connexion of tht ideas, 202. 322. 
Reconciliation, effected by the sacrifice of Christ, 45, 131, 138. 
Redemption, general or particular, 67, 300. The cause of 

holiness and good works, not their effect, 69. Origin and 

theological use of the term, 195, 198, 203. 
Right of believers to divine blessings, whence it is derived, 

138. 
Righteousness of God, essential and necessary, 135. 
Rosenmiiller, sen. on Heb. i. 3 ; 57. On vii. 27 ; 294. 
Rosenmiiller, jun. on Abel's sacrifice, 227. His version of 

Is. Uii. ; 277—281. 
Ryland, Dr. on Jer. xxx. 21, 22, and the reasonableness of the 

mediation of Christ, 100, 310. 

Sacrifice ; defined, 3. Antiquity and extent of the practice, 
4, 213 Origin of, 10, 221. Significancy of, 8, 11, 13. 
Heathen notions of, 11, 234, 254; Jewish notions of, 12. 
That the ancient sacrifices had no moral efficiency, 19, 128. 
That they were symbolical of the Messiah, as a victim to 
be immolated for mankind, 11, 18, 29, 35. Heathen prac- 
tice of human sacrifices, 217. Levitical sacrifices, their 
various kinds, and the rites used in each, 217, 240— 255. De- 
sign of, 2, 15, 241, 243, 249. Swept away by the hand of pro- 
vidence, 31. 

of our Lord Jesus Christ ; not so denominated 

in accommodation to Jewish predilections, 5, 29, 154. A 
real substitution, 36, 48, 52. Completed by his death, 133. 
Its value, 54. Its efficacy, 68, 129, 151. ' Its practical re- 
ferences, 44, 73. 

Sacrifices ; obedience of the faithful, why so called, 286. 

Sacy, Le Maistre de ; excellence of his translation of the 
Bible, 273. 

Sanctification, a fruit of the sacrifice of Christ, 139. 

Satisfaction, eff*ected by the sufferings and death of Christ, 
45. Its true import, 48, 287. 

Saviour, implications and importance of the epithet, 290 ; 
yet objected to by an anonymous Unitarian, 288. 
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Schtuboch, Rer. E. on Christ as ■ raiuom, 209. 

ikhleuHlier, oa Heb. i, 3 ; ST. 

Schultenson the term PrUal, TT. 

aeiler, Dr. Qeo. Fred, on Jer. xxi. 21, 22 ; 99. On the mls- 
chleft of ipunoua eriticiam, 271. His hi^ charftcterais 
mblical interpreter, 273. HU TenioD of U. liii ; 270— 
291. 

Seneca, Harens Anneetu; hia aoppoBcd intercoDrse with the 
ApoBtle Paul, 316. 

Septuagint : \t» faulty character in relation to the tnnslktion 
of the prophets, 21, 97. 

Simpson, Kev Darid, on Ike Deity of Christ, Kaoiamtnded, 
299. 

Sin, defined, 177. lie unspeakalile evil, 14, 31, 42, 15, ITS, 
180. Ite neceuarj effects, ISO, 186, 1S9. 

Smith, Rev. George Vance, reply to his letters, 331 ; his inter- 
pretation of the N. T. doctrine of Justification, 336 ; objec- 
tions to it, 338—359 ; its fundamental error, 340, 31S. 

Socinian hypothesis, with respect to the mor»l taw, 176. 
Views of the sacrifice of Christ, fi, 220, 2S1. 

RMi\, the Baroneu de; on the imiyersal wonhip b; sacri- 
fice, 219. 

StapEsr, John Fred. Prof, (of Berne, who died in 1 775,) on the 
idea of Satistaction, 287. 

Stewart, Prof. Dugald ; on Causation, 283. 

atonard. Dr. on a prophecy of Daniel, 23. On the Vision of 
Zechwiah, 257. 

Strauss, Pav. Fred. his atheietjc system, 166. I desire toadd 
my recommendation of Dr. Beard's learned and efiective 
volume of Treatises, original and collected, in examination 
ofSttauas'a Life of Jesus ; and Dr. Orlando T. Dobbin's Phi- 
lological argument, Tentamen Anti-Straussianum : both 
recently publiahed. 

Stuart, American Prof, on the Bp, to the Hebrews. 152, 314. 
tution of Christ for mankind, 35, 50, 325. 
ngs of Christ ; their peculiar character, 41 — 13, 63. 
ir awfulneas and intensity, 10. Incapable of being 
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rationally accounted for, if their expiatory design be re- 
jected, 43. Their consistency with Divine Justice, 49—61. 

Symbols, ancient use of, 7. 

Symington, Dr. Wm. ; on the extent of the Atonement, 300. 

Targum of Jonathan, on Is. liii. ; 24. 

Taylor, Isaac ; his Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, 53. 

Tertullian, on satisfaction as efifected by Christ, 288. 

Threatening from God, what, 136. 
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Wolzogenius on Is. liii. 4 ; 265. 
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